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Our  Elder  Brother. 

Thoughte  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
from  the  life  and  words  of  Jesns  of  Naz¬ 
areth.  By  Sarah  s.  Bakbr.  12ino.  or¬ 
namental  cloth,  Sl-50. 

“  rhese  thoughts  cover  the  life  and  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus,  they  are  practical  medita¬ 
tions  in  a  form  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  general  reader,  and  with  a  spiritual 
tone  alike  strong  and  winning,”  • 

Pictured  Palestine. 

By  Jambs  Nril.  M.A.  With  eighty  illus¬ 
trations.  8vo,  cloth,  $3  35. 

Dr.  Neil  seeks,  by  pictorial  illustrations 
of  costume  and  manners  and  customs,  to 
elucidate  hundreds  of  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  this  way  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
text,  and  a  new  light  throwTi  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated.  . 

Scotland's  Free  Church. 

An  Historical  Retrospect  and  Memorial  of 
the  Disruption,  with  a  Summary  of  Free 
Church  Progress  and  Finance.  1843-93. 
By  John  Bucrsnam  Ryley  and  John 
M.  McCandlish.  Small  4to,  beautifullv 
printed,  $3.00. 

The  origin  of  the  Free  Church  is  among 
the  most  stirring  events  of  religious  histo- 
ry  in  all  the  world,  the  work  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed,  and  contains  the  etched  por¬ 
trait  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  reduced  copy  of 
Lorrimer’s  celebrated  picture  of  an  ordina¬ 
tion  of  elders  in  the  'cottish  Kirk,  and  six 
other  full-page  illustrations. 

An  AU-Arourd  Boy. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Ralph  Robinson 
Green,  by  his  Father  (Kev.  Rufus  S. 
Green,  D.D.i  13mo,  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  $L.50. 

A  book  that  may  well  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  boy. 

Any  nf  thr  ahore  trtH  he  sen 


The  First  Communion.  Before— At— After. 
By  He'-rv  M.  Booth,  D.D.  16mo,  leather¬ 
ette,  35  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

The  author  has  sought  to  aid  those  who 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  this  service  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  its  great  privileges, 
and  the  blessings  that  may  follow  a  devour 
observance  of  it.” 

At  the  Lord's  Table. 

Thoughts  on  communion  and  fellowship. 
By  Howard  Crosby.  16mo,  cloth,  80 
cents. 

"A  series  of  brief  talks  at  the  Table,  full 
of  devout  and  helpful  suggestions.” 
Brightening  the  World. 

By  H.  C.  Haydn,  D  D.  16mo.  cloth,  tio 
cents  tin  leatherette,  40  cents). 

“A  suggestive  book  for  young  workers. 
Full  of  practical  hints,  tersely  put.” 

How  to  Begin  to  Lire  Forever. 

By  Joseph  Merlin  Hodson.  16mo.  cloth. 
60  cents. 

“The  author  shows  how  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  the  essential  things  of  the  life  to  come 
in  the  life  that  now  is.’’ 

The  Story  of  Jesus  in  Verse. 

By  Rev.  J.  K.  Macduff,  author  of  “The 
Mind  and  Words  of  Jesus,”  “Morning 
and  Night  Watches,”  etc.,  with  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations.  Cioth,  $1.00. 

“  1  he  author  has  beautifully  told  in  de¬ 
votional  verse  the  great  events  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  lile.” 

Miss  Harergal's  Devotional  Books :  Kept 
for  the  Master's  Use ;  My  King;  Loyal 
Responses;  Royi! Bounty;  Royal  Com¬ 
mandments  ;  Royal  Invitation. 

The  six  vols.  in  one,  cloth,  silk  stamping. 
$1.00;  a'so  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  35 
cents  each. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Havergal  commend 
themselves  to  all  devout  readers. 

f  hy  maU  on  rfreipt  of  prirr. 


Send  for  Ratidniph  <t-  Co.'h  Short  LUt  of  Book*  of  Permnnent  Vnlur.  Sent  free  on 
applieation. 


In  addition  to  their  own  publications,  the  Randolph  Co.,  in  their  retail  de¬ 
partment,  keep  on  sale  a  great  collection  of  the  books  of  other  publishers.  Or¬ 
ders  for  such  publications  will  have  careful  attention. 

182  Fifth  Avenue,  near  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

♦  •  Will  Publish  May  20th  •  ♦ 

The  Initial  volume  of  “THE  SECRET  OF  THE  EMPIRE.” 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE  By  PiKRRE  DE  Lano.  Translated  from  the 
seventh  French  edition.  With  portrait.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

‘  The  Secret  nf  the  Etnpire  ”  comprises  the  tragic  and  bntlesque  events  nf  the  reign 
of  Napo  eon  III  and  the  Empress  Eugeni.  The  contents  oi  “these  pages  which  1  offer 
to  the  pnhlic  to-day  have  been  communicat)  d  to  me  bv  former  favorites  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  known  or  unknown  colleagues  of  Napoleon,  and  are  strewn  with  anecdotes  ano 
authentic  facts  not  heretofore  published.’'— From  the  Author'*  Prefaee. 

KERRIGAN’S  QUALITY  By  ,Taxe  Barlow,  author  of  “Irish  Idylls  (.sixth 
edition),  and  “Bogland  Studies”  (third  edition).  12mo,  buckram,  $l.'i,’>. 

Miss  Barlow  has  already  t*ken  a  for-most  place  among  living  writers  with  her  t  wf 
uievions  books:  and  “Kerri'ian’sQ'ality.”  her  flrst  long,  continuous  storv.  ci  ntsin*- 
the  same  qialities.  the  keen  insight,  the  great  pathos,  the  rare  delightful  humor,  and 
the  simple  power  with  which  she  has  captured  tee  reading  public. 

COURAGE  The  new  book  by  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  “Youth.”  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

’’Youth  ”  published  Dst  year,  has  just  passed  into  a  second  edition.  This  has  b'  en 
fol'owed  by  a  new  work  of  absorbing  iuteres  and  rare  maenetic  now*  r.  ”Coi  rage”  is 
an  eloquent  aptteal  to  the  spirit  of  manly  honor  and  ambition— a  book  with  a  rtist'nct 
message  for  the  hour  and  its  imminent  need  in  the  life  of  youth. 

MILDRED’S  NEW  DAUGHTER  A  new  volume  in  the  popular  “Mildretl’’ 
Series.  By  Martha  Fixlev,  author  of  the  “Elsie”  Books.  16mo.  cloth. 
$1.25. 

*,*  Previous  volumes  in  the  series  are:  “Mildred  Keith.”  ‘‘Mildred  at  Roselands.” 
‘•Mildred’s  Married  Life,”  “Mildred  and  Elsie,”  "M'ldred  at  Home,”  “Mildred’s  Bovs 
and  Girls” 

THE  LONE  HOUSE  Third  edition.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Indubitably  the  author’s  return  to  Scottish  soil  has  quickened  the  undiminished 
intere-t  in  her  books:  and  hence  the  rapid  sale  of  “A  Lone  House,”  a  tale  of  Disrup¬ 
tion  limes  in  Scotland. 

^^ATONICS  By  Ethel  M.  Arnold,  sister  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  18mo 
cloth,  75  cents. 

“A  simple  and  graceful  storv  in  which  the  writer  gives  way  to  some  of  the  highest 
emotions  of  our  nature.  What  is  most  characteristir  of  this  little  veutu’e  is  that  the 
author  bolds  herself  quite  strictly  to  the  tellicg  of  her  story.’’ — Bovton  Herald. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

5  East  19th  Street,  Between  Broadway  and  Sth  Avenue. 


NOW  READY!!! 

The  New  Illustrated  lidition  (if  the 

GENUINE  OXFORD  TEACHERS'  BIBLE, 

('ontaininjT  many  New  and  Important  Feature.s  not 
found  in  other  Teachers’  Hihles. 

Revised  throughout  by  the  soundest  Biblical  authorities  in 
accordance  with  the  most  recent  investigations,  and  brought 
down  to  date. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Illustration.,  term  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  edition,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  novel  and  valuable  departure,  never  before  attempted  in  works  of  this 
description  on  a  scale  so  full  and  complete. 

This  weli-knoien  volume  in  its  present  form  bas  lost  notbing  of  its  former  utility, 
but  is  further  enriched  with  new  authentic  information  of  every  description,  arranged 
with  the  closest  attention  to  facility  of  reference  Tims  enlarged,  the  book  has  be¬ 
come  hy  far  thr  most  iMs/nictire  and  rj/iaiwfii'f  compciidiMni  of  every  kind  of  iiiforuia- 
tiou  essential  to  Biblital  study. 

At  prices  from  #1.50  to  #30.00, 

For  Sale  hy  All  BiMtkxellers.— Send  for  Catatoyue. 

THOHAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

“OXFORD”  BIBLE  WAREHOUSE. 

33  East  17th  street  (Union  Square),  New  York. 

Important  New  Books. 

None  Like  It :  A  Plea  for  the  Old  Sword.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Parker. 

I).  1).,  author  of  “The  People's  Bible,”  etc.  12mo.  cloth . $1.‘25 

“Sounds  the  right  tone  for  the  inspiration  of  tlio  Bible,  when  he  pleads  for  its  moral 
and  spirituil  energizii  g  p  iwer  as  the  most  con'dusive  proDf  that  the  Bible  isthe  Woid 
of  God.  .  .  .  A  work  of  soli  i  value."’— T/ic  Gidlook. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century.  The  Young  Preacher.  A  Conipan- 
By  Rev.  .1.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  Ntr-  ionVolumeto“Howtol)e  a  Pastor” 

Olid  edition.  8vo,  cloth.  .  $1.50  ijy  TllEO.  L.  CUYLER,  D.D. 

•A  broad,  philcsophical  and  systematic  Kimo.  cloth,  gilt  top . To 

vietv  or  the  nji88icnary  V' ork  lu  lu  lelailDU  * 

lo  tho  livU  g  Church.’  —  The  Praci*cal.  coinprehenialve,  jndiciou?-. 

The  Ideal  of  Humanity  in  the  Old  upiifting.”-roa„r*«dffo,.- 

Times  and  New.  Kv  Prof.  .Tohn 

Sti  art  Blackie,  author  of  “On  Outline  Studies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
.Self  Culture.”  “Four  PluLses  of  ment.  By  Prof.  W.  G.  Moore 
Morals.”  etc.  l'2mo,  cloth.  .  -^l.W 
,  •  Maiked  bv  the  eniin*n»  proDssor's 

kuowl-dge  logical  baidt  oi  mind  and  obf-  “W«  rtby  of  high  praise  as  very  w*  11  ex- 
<11*  nee  to  bitih  moral  iileas.”  The  Uerieir  ecut-o.and  likely  to  be  useful.— (’/ir/afidii 
'  of  lierietr*  Intrlliyenrer. 

The  Christian  Society.  Second  edition.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  .  81.011 
'  Comprises  the  lectures  delivered  with  great  success  before  the  University  of 
I  Michigan,  Princeton  College,  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Dr.  Lyman  Ahliot  says  of  one  of  the  lectures: 

“it  is  electric,  and  needs  not  the  inipassionate  utterance  of  the  speaker  to  give  it 
^  eo'phasi'*.” 

'  The  Larger  Christ.  With  Intro-  The  Call  of  the  Cross.  12nio. 

duction  by  Kev.  JosiAii  Strong.  cloth . 75 

I  12mo,  cloth . 75  '  ,  ,  ’  .  ,  ’  ’  ,  , 

.  T.  •  .  V  .  ...  •  “  This  is  not  a  b.iok  to  be  read  carelessly. 

C.S.?  rho.,,,.™  *.  1, .  ...1. 

moie  complete  ObristUness.”- Rrr.  John  •““»  metssge  to  the  inmost  soul.  -Sen 
I  Henry  Batroir*.  York  Otteerrer. 

(The  Conversion  of  India,  from  Pantamus  to  the  Present  Time,  A.D 
‘  193-1893.  Being  Lectures  delivered  before  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 

I  Seminary  on  the  Graves  Foundation.  By  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.  1)..  au¬ 
thor  of  “Henry  Martyn,”  etc.  Illustrated.  l'2mo,  cloth, . $1.50 

■‘The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  easv  style,  is  veiy  fair  and  impartial  in  its  ton*’, 
is  the  result  of  con-clentious  diligence,  and  gives  promise  of  great  useliilness.”- Tb*' 
A>if  York  Otmrver. 

Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  Way  into  the  Holiest :  Expo 

By  Ryy.  F.  B,  M.yy.n,  B.A.  01,1  “^y'S^yS  B.  m“vk  Ba” 

Texto  ment  Heroes.  12mo,  do,  $1.00  Expository  Series.  12mo,  do,  $1.00 

“Reverent  and  tbouehtfiil  and  wi  1  ooint  “The  text  of  the  Epistle  is  criticilly  and 
Keverent  ana  tDougntrul. and  wil point  pjjiiosnphicelly  examined,  its  irue  uiear- 

outto  many  a  reader  unsuspected  tiuth  fn,;  *8  ^et  forth,  and  imeortant  dedu  lions 
and  teauty  in  the  Holy  Scripture.”— The  are  drawn  logically  therefrom.”— Tlie  Be- 
lYatehman.  liuiou*  Telescope. 

Sent,  petstpaid.  on  reeeipt  of  price,  or  may  he  tuul  of  bookseller*. 

BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS.  A  monthly  retdew  of  Rellyious,  Kihieal,  and  Kronomie  literature. 
S.'i  eents  per  annum  Send  for  samidt  copy. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

Hew  York:  112  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago:  148  &  loO  Madison  Et.  Toro  it- :  14  i  A  142  Yonge  St. 
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“J^atbCrS  aubJBrCtbrCU”:  As  Reading  and  Thinking  Men, 

Alert  to  Discover  and  Wise  to  Interpret  the  Signs  of  the  ^  M  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  he  HoriJin 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  IGNORE  ^  M  M.  V-T  A  A  M  .1. 

such  a  Reserv'oir  of  the  Best  Thought  as  “  THE  FOREMOST  OF  OUR  PERIODICALS. 

The  North  American  Review? 

Notice  a  few  names  from  among  the  recent  contributors  to  Its  pages. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  W,  K.  Gladstone 

F.  Crispl.  Prime  Minister  of  Italy 

The  late  Hun.  J.  G.  Blaine 

The  Duke  of  Veragua 

H.  R.  H.  the  Count  of  Paris 

Baron  Hirscn 

Kx-8p  aker  T.  B.  Reed 

Hod.  W.  McKinley 

Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle 

F.  R.  Coudert 


Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert.  Hon.  B.  F.  Traiy. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Dic'kin«on:  Hon.  J.  M.  Ruak 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Car'linal  Manning 

Bishops  Potter.  Whipple,  Doane,  Colemai). 
Foss  and  Mallalieu 

The  Mexican  Minister,  the  Belgian  Minis¬ 
ter,  the  Japanese  .Minister,  the  Spanisli 
Minister 

Generals  Miles.  Gregg.  Howard,  Slocum, 


Hon.  J.  H.  Eckels.  Comptroller  of  the  Pope,  Uonbleday,  Newton,  Greely, 


Currency  Sickles 

The  Kt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  M.  P.  Senators  Chandler.  Uolpb,  Hill,  C>>lqiiitt, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.  P.  Hawley.  Macmillan.  Mi  Is.  Morgan.  Mor- 

The  Rt.  Hon.  .1.  Chamtierlain,  .M.  P.  rill,  Hoar,  Lodge,  Steaart.  Vest,  Peffer. 

The  Kt.  Hon.  .lames  Bryce,  M.  P.  Hon.  \\'.  lo  Wilson 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P.  Adoiirais  Luce,  Ammen,  Colomb 
Justin  McCarthy.  M.  P.  Kepresentaiives  \V’.  M.  Springer.  Bourke 

Henry  Ijabouchere,  M.  P.  Cochran.  B.  McMillio.  J.  Dalzell,  W.  J. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bt.,  M.  P.  Bryan.  T.  J.  Geary,  R.  R.  Hitt.  R.  P. 

'I'homas  A.  Edison  Bland,  etc. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Jules  Clarelle,  Henry 

Andrew  Carneuie,  Austin  Corbin.  C.  P.  Taine.  Algernon  C.  Swinliurre  Andrtw 
Huntington,  F.  B.  Tliurber,  S.  Smith,  Lang.  W.  E.  H.  L-cky,  W.  H.  .Maltock, 
President  New  York  Chamber  of  Com-  John  Burroughs,  Thomas  W.  Higginsun, 
merce  Charles  Dickens 

The  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  Marquis  of  Gail  Hamilton,  Madame  Adam,  Julbn 


Lome,  The  Earl  of  Dunraven 
T.  V.  Powder!  y 

Drs  Cyrus  Edson,  W.  A.  Hammond,  Aus¬ 
tin  Flint,  Paul  Gibier 


Gordon.  Mona  Caird,  Mrs.  Burtotr  Har¬ 
rison.  .Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Camp- 
iiell  Praed,  Lady  Jeune.  The  Countess  of 
Aberdten,  Agnes  Repplier,  Elizibetb 


Some  Recent  Articles 

.Sliall  the  Senate  Rule  the  Republic y 

Prof.  H.  von  Holst 
The  Downfall  of  Firtancial  Fallacies 

David  A.  AVells 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  Opportunities 

Charles  Francis  Adams 
.My  Four  Favorite  Parts  .  .  Henry  Irving 
A  Century’s  struggle  for  Silver 

Prof.  John  B.  McMaster 
A  (’liristiau  Preacher’s  Functions 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 

Politics  as  a  Career 

Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 
Why  Women  are  Paid  Less  than  Men 

Carroll  D.  Wright 
Failures  in  Popular  Education 

President  C.  W.  Eliot 
1  he  Modern  Novel  F.  Marion  Crawford 
The  McKinley  Act  and  the  Price  of  Living 
Senator  Aldrich 

Are  the  Great  Novelists  Losing  Favor? 

W.  H.  Mallock 
Our  Public  School  System  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice 
Tlie  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty 

Prof.  James  Bryce 


Some  Forthcoming  Discussions 

The  FMture  of  Our  Ranking  System— Free 
State  Banks  or  Not  t 

The  Ideal  Education  of  an  American  Boy 
—What  Should  it  Be? 

(An  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  the 
best  teachers) 

The  Actual  Condition  of  Trade— What  it 
Promises  for  the  Future 
Education  Reduced  to  an  Exact  Science 
hy  Psychology 

(Records  of  psychological  study  of  groups  of 
child  en— a  new  science) 

The  General  Socialistic  Tendency  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Thought 

(Reviews  of  the  vaiions  plans  of  social  reform 
that  have  found  favor) 

The  Most  Popular  Novels  in  America  A 
Library  Census 

A  Calendar  of  Great  Americans  -  Who  are 
Our  Heroes? 

(The  men  that  have  done  most  to  give  charac¬ 
ter  to  our  national  life) 

The  Direction  of  New  Opportunities  for 
Men  and  for  Capital 

(The  best  ways  to  influence  and  fortune  yet 
omn  to  American  energy) 

Short  -tudies  of  Great  Men  and  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Articles 

American  Literary  Production— A  Review 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Leading  Branches 
of  Science 

What  We  may  Hope  for  from  Applications 
of  Electricity 


The  Rev.s.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.:  Chux.  H.  Stusrt  Phelps 
Krigg“,  D.D.;  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.;  \V’.  S.  Profess  irs  E.  A  Freeman.  Goldwin  Smith 
Rainsfurd,  D.D.;  R.  Collier,  D.D  ;  C.  A.  Vainberv,  N.  S.  Shuler.  R.  Lunciani. 
Ea'on,  D  D  ;  Felix  Adler;  Archdeacon  R.  Ogden  Doreraus,  R.  T.  Eiy.  S.  New- 
Farrar:  Monsignor  O’Keilly;  The  Dean  comb,  J.  H.  Biles,  8.  Lockwot-d,  S.  .). 
of  St.  Paul’s;  J  M.  Brandi,  8.  J.  Brun 

Edward  Atkinson  Henry  George 

The  vontributionH  from  thcxc  ivritcrx,  os  tire  all  artlclcx  publliihetl  in  the 
REVIEW,  were  written  crpresxlji  anti  cxfltixirely  for  the  Review,  and  are 
not  to  be  read  elsewhere. 

F*UHLISHKI>  MOXTHLV;  Ss.cxa  A  YKAR. 

The  North  American  Review,  ^NSwCkcitT*’ 

HENRY  DRUMMOND'S 

NEW  SC/ ENTIF/C  WORK 

The  Ascent  of  Man. 

By  HENRY  DRUnnOND,  F.G.S., 

.\nthor  of  '' Ntitn ral  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  ”  Etr. 

Cloth,  8vo.  346  pages.  Price,  $2.00. 

CONTENTS ; 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Evolution  in  General. 

2.  The  Missing-  Factor  in  Current  Theories. 

3.  Why  was  Evolution  the  Method  Chosen? 

4.  Evolution  and  Sociology. 

CHAPTERS. 

I.  The  Ascent  of  the  Body. 

II.  The  Scaffolding  of  the  Body. 

III.  The  Arrest  of  the  Body. 

IV.  The  Dawn  of  Mind. 

V.  The  Evolution  of  Language. 

VI.  The  Struggle  of  Life. 

VII.  The  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others. 

VIII.  The  Evolution  of  a  Mother. 

IX.  The  Evolution  of  a  Father. 

X.  Involution. 

"In  this  new  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  tell  in  a  plain  way  a  few  of  the 
things  which  Science  is  nowseeinxwith  regard  to  the  ‘Ascent  of  Man.’  Thotigh 
its  standpoint  is  Evolution  and  its  subject  -Man,  this  Ixiok  is  far  from  being  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  that  Man  has  relations,  compromising  or  otherwise,  with  lower 
animals.  Its  theme  is  Ascent  not  Descent.  .  .  . 

‘•.An  Evolution  Theory  drawn  to  scale  and  with  the  lights  and  shallows  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted— adjusted  to  the  whole  truth  and  reality  of  Nature  and  of  Man  — 
is  neediil  at  present  as  a  standard  for  Modern  thought;  and  though  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  such  magnitude  is  not  presumed,  a  primary  object  of  these  pages  is 
to  supply  at  least  the  accents  for  such  a  scheme.” — Condensed  from  the  Prefaec. 

Issued  simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York,  May  ‘JOth. 

Supplied  bp  all  Itooksclle rs,  or 

JAMES  POTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1 14  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Size  and  Quality  Unchanged 

In  our  time  and  country  men  have  to  do  what  men  never  had  to  do  before : 
in  Politics  there  are  new  tasks;  in  Commerce,  changing  currents;  in  Industry, 
colossal  developments;  in  Education,  new  methods;  in  Science,  new  discover¬ 
ies;  in  Society,  new  conditions;  even  in  Beligion,  new  attitudes -everywhere 
there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  ot  experiment.  The  foremost  men  of  the  world 
write  the  Literature  of  Contemporaneous  Activity  for  THE  FOBDFC. 

By  ibis  lebnctloii  THE  FORUM  becomes  as  cheap  as  tbe  magazines  or  mere  entertainment 

Z5c  fl  Cooy 

The  Forum  Publishing  Compuny,  Union  Square,  New  York.  ^  ^  ^  Year 


Hiram  Golf’s  Religion, 

Or,  “The  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  God.” 

By  GEOBGE  H.  HEPWOBTH. 

Sth  thousand.  16mo,  134  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“Pl^n  talks  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  par-  ..This  little  book  conUins,  in  quaint  and 

8HT .  They  are  in  dialect;  the  Style  18  both  ,  ,  _ _ # _ _ i 

quaint  and  strontf.  A  book  mat  gives  the  sketches,  the  essence  of  practical 

reader  somtthing  to  tbinkabout . Christianity.  .  •  .  It  can  not  fail  to  be 

The  Meriing,  homely  common  sensf  of  i^e  Qf  service  to  laymen  and  ministers  alike.” 
tMX)k  18  commanding  wide  attention.’ —iTir  __ 

Kranaelist.  (^server. 


Xiiey  Met  in  Heaven. 


By  GEOBOE  H. 

16mo,  ‘216  pages,  cloth, 
“This  is  a  tender  and  helpful  study  in 

religious  experiences . To  many 

Dr.  Hepwortli’s  effort  may  be  a  hand 
stretene  I  out  from  heaven.  To  all  it  will 
be  a  book  of  pur.,  gentle,  and  persuasive 
Christian  inspiration.’’  -  /iidrpfmleHf. 


HEPWOBTH. 

.  .  .  .  75  cents. 

“The  reader  will  seldom  fln<l  great  truths 
presented  more  vigorously  and  refresbmg- 
ly,  or  see  them  in  a  more  practical  light. 
Every  lover  of  Christian  literature  will  en¬ 
joy  the  book,  and  will  find  it  abundantly 
suggestive.”— CTiicotio  Inter-Ocfan. 


Xtie  Life  Beyond. 

This  Mortal  llust  Put  on  Immortality. 

By  GEOBOE  H.  HEPWOBTH. 

16nio,  116  pages,  cloth,  ....  75  cents. 

"It  is  mv  privilege  to  tell  the  old  story  In  my  own  way,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  these  pages  will  carry  good  cheer  to  some  foilorn  or  wearied  soul  that  gropes 
ill  1  he  darkni  ss  and  longs  tor  the  light.” — FYtm  the  Preface 

Itrvlsed  Edition.  With  all  the  Notes 

XLe  Life  of  Christ. 

By  FBEDEBIC  W.  FABBAB,  D.D. 
l^arge  l‘2mo,  744  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  .  fit. 50. 

“I  have  done  my  best  to  Improve  and  amend  this  edition  in  many  ways,  and  have 
added  not  a  few  points  of  interest.”— Atifhor’s  Preface  to  the  New  KditUm. 

Preachers  of  the  Age. 

I’nifonn  I'inio  volumes.  With  photogravure  portraits.  Cloth  extra,  ♦l.’JS  each 
.1  lAsl  of  the  IS  Volumes  Sent  Free  on  Aintliration. 

Xhe  Pace  of  Christ. 

An  Old  Legend  Retold 

By  KATHABIHE  PEABSON  WOODS. 

3'2mo,  ’24  pages,  paper,  10  cents.  $1.00  a  dozen  in  packages  for  distribution. 

Sent  hy  maU,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


May  17,  iS94. 


The  Missionary  Work  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union. 


The  specific  aim  of  this  work,  now  in  its  70th  year,  is  to  seek  out 
the  children  and  adults  living  in  remote  and  scattered  districts,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  other  Gospel  influences,  and  gather  them  for  the 
study  of  God’s  Word.  It  has  employed  during  the  past  year  138  mis¬ 
sionaries,  of  whom  86  weie  in  the  work  the  whole  year.  These  men, 
in  the  last  year,  organized  1,785  new  schools,  containing  68,273  teach¬ 
ers  and  scholars,  reorganized  439  schools,  and  gave  aid  to  existing 
schools  8,363  times.  They  made  98,21.5  visits  to  families,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  14,213  Bibles  and  Testaments.  They  report  9,879  hopeful 
conversions,  besides  many  cases  of  “numerous  conversions,”  and  108 
churches  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  schools. 

3SOO  provide  the  full  support  of  a  missionary,  who  will 
send  letters  at  regular  intervals  to  those  contributing  to  his  support. 


American  Tract  Society, 

10  East  23(1  Street,  New  York. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Sunday-School  Library 
Books  arranged  according  to  the  years 
of  their  Publication. 

Among  the  Newest  Volumes  are 

Karhtl’s  Kami,  A.  L.  Noble . 81  <10  The  Starry  Mkle«,  A.  Giberne . $1 

Silver  Bowl*.  Mrs.  Paul .  1  50  Mrs.  (irosTenor’s  Daughter,  Wright  1  6t» 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  PAPER  SCHAFF’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 


THK  SUN1>AY  HOTR  LIBRARY  (Just  Published). 


A  four-page  Illustrated  Weekl> , 

FOB  HOKE  AHE  aDHEAT-BOEOOL. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Pabllahed. 

It  costs  only  ao  cents  per  year  for  each 
copy,  wi.en  fire  or  more  couies  are  taken ; 
11  l  ents  each  tor  six  months,  or  6  cents 
each  tor  three  months.  Sing'e  sa>«crip- 
tions,  nr  any  number  less  than  five,  00 
cents  each  per  year. 

SCHOLAR’S  LESSON  PAPER 

A  large  four-page  monthly  for  the  main 
school,  giving  tiie  Scripture  text,  lessou 
sketch,  points  for  home  stutly,  explana¬ 
tions,  questions  and  pranicil  teachings. 
4  cents  a  ropy  per  year,  for  ten  or  more  to 
one  address.  _ 


PRIMARY  LESSON  PAPER 

An  eight-page  monthly  for  the  younger 
scholars,  witii  I.ies8on  Text,  Lesson  Talk. 
Questions,  Memory  Gem.  Prayer,  etc.  6 
cents  a  copy,  per  year,  lor  ten  or  more  cop¬ 
ies  to  one  aditress. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Editeil  by  Philip  Kchaff,  1>1)..  LUD. 
Large  Itmo.  958  pages,  fll.  By  mail, 
postage  paid. 

A  Smaller 

PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 

Edited  by  Edwin  W.  Kice,  I).I>. 
Ilimo.  2)0  pages.  25  cents.  Postageextra. 
8  cents  per  ropy.  By  the  100, 30  cents ;  by 
the  1000.  18  cents. 

BISSELL’S  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES 

A  hand-book  for  use  in  semioaries,  Hun- 
day-scliools.  families,  and  by  all  students 
of  the  Kible.  By  Ed  a  in  Cone  Bissell,  D  L)., 
late  Professor  in  Hartford  Thcol.'gieal 
Seminary.  With  nunierous  illustrations 
and  tables.  ISnio,  cloth.  430  pp.  $1.33  by 
mail,  post-paid. 


You  can  save  money  in  buying  books  for  your  Sunday-school 
Library  at  our  stores.  You  can  have  without  charge  our  experience  in 
selecting  the  best  books. 


THE  AHERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 


1 1 22  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


10  Bible  House,  New  York. 


.50  Vols.  13mo.  Of  unusual  excellence  and  interest.  Adapted  to  scholars  of 
various  ajges.  Unsectariaii.  evangelical,  carefully  printed,  tastefully  illus¬ 
trated,  well  bound,  and  unobjectionable.  In  a  neat  case.  Containing  books 
by  the  Mis-ses  L.  Bates,  Howe  Benning,  Sarah  E.  Chester,  Agnes  Gibeme, 
Jennie  Harrison,  I.  T.  Hopkins,  A.  L.  Noble,  A.  L.  Rouse,  Anna  B. 
Warner.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Rouse,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand. 


MGUEL  EIBK.4KIES. 

No.  I.  SO  Vols  ,  18mo . $1"  50  net 

No.  2.  .50  Vols.,  18mo .  12  50  “ 

No.  3.  50  Vols.,  18  r.o .  32  50  ** 

No,  4.  SOVjIs.,  18mo .  10  00  “ 

NEW  PUIM.4RY  MBKAKY. 

50  Vols.,  16mo .  10  00  “ 

SrAK  LIBKAKY. 

lUO  Vols.  18mo .  25.00 

MISSI4)NAKY  LIBK.VKY. 

12  Vols.  12m.  > .  9  00  *■ 


HELPS  T4>  TEACHERS. 
Dirtloiiary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Bv  Rev.  W. 
W.  R^nd,  U  D.  380  eugravlogs  and  18 
maps.  8vo.  720  pp.  $2. 

The  Bible,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  Justin  Ed¬ 
wards,  D  L>.  3  vols.  $3. 

Sacred  Geography  aad  AatlqnltleH.  By  Prof. 

E.  P.  Bai  rows,  U  D.  $2 
Conpanlon  to  the  Bible.  By  Dr.  E.  P.  Bar- 
rows  $l  75 

t'ruden'a  CnnrordaBce.  Edited  by  Dr.  Eadie. 
8vo.  $1.00. 

Bible  Text-Book.  A  Topical  Concordance. 
90  cents. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

The  Chlld'N  Paper  (Monthly).  Bright  and  Apples  of  Gold.  For  Infant  Classes,  in 
intere-ting.  1  liietiated  with  Hue  cuts.  weekly  paits  Ten  nr  mere  copies  to  one 
lUrnpieet'  one  addrtss,  $1.00  per  annum.  aOdiess,  25  cents  ear-b. 

Moralag  Light  (Monthly).  Can  be  used  as  The  Amerlraa  Mesiienger  'Monthly).  With 
a  seuii-mo  itbly.  T.-n  copies  to  one  ad-  articles  rroiii  tne  best  writers  on  old  time 
dress,  $i.00  per  annum.  favorits  in  many  themes  and  homes. 


Approved  Sunday  School  Books. 

To  attain  the  best  results  from  the  Sunday  School  Library, 
necessitates  care,  the  exercise  of  good  if  not  superior 
judgment,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  books 
and  writers  that  are  to  do  the  work  set  apart  for  this  most 
important  adjunct  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Sunday  School  Library  Bulletin 

supplies  such  information  as  is  needed,  and  publishes  in 
each  issue  lengthy  reviews  of  acceptable  books  adapted  to 
the  Sunday  School  Library. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  non-sectarian  magazine  of 
its  kind  issued.  Its  independence  is  very  pronounced,  and 
the  well-merited  praise  bestowed  upon  its  head  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  all  who  are  acquainted  w'ith  its  integrity  and  zeal. 

The  Library  Bulletin  is  Issued  Quarterly 

at  25  cents  per  Year  (4  numbers). 

Each  subscriber  receives  also  the  selected  list  of  approved 
books  containing  the  reviews  of  over  five  hundred  accept¬ 
able  Sunday  School  books. 

This  list  contains  in  addition  to  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
contents  of  each  book,  the  title,  year  of  publication,  retail 
price,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  supplied  to  libraries. 

The  list  also  contains  a  description  of  several  of  the  best 
methods  of  recording  and  distributing  books.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  complete  list  of  its  kind  issued. 

To  all  who  subscribe  nvir  there  will  also  be  sent  the 
Selected  List  of  Approved  Books,  Series  A,  and  Selected 
List  of  Approved  Books,  Series  B.  The  former  contains  a 
list  of  50  books  that  can  be  purchased  at  exceptionally  low 
figures ;  the  latter  contains  a  list  of  40  books  of  a  higher 
grade,  adapted  to  older  readers  in  the  Sunday  School. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

The  Sunday  School  Library  Bulletin, 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


If  You  Want  Something  Nice  This  Year, 

Send  5  cents  for  a  Specimen  Copy  of 


You  will  have  in  it  13  charming  New  Songs — not  a  second  hand 
tune  in  the  lot ;  all  are  bright  and  cheerful,  and  in  every  particular 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 


It  has  a  Supplement  containing  a  beautiful  Floral  Exercise  en¬ 
titled 

THE  PRICELESS  GARLAND. 

If  you  have  not  heretofore  used  it,  Hull's  Children's  Day  Services,  Ho. 
10  will  be  a  new  revelation  to  your  school,  as  it  w'ould  show  what 
bright,  cheerful  music  can  do  toward  making  your  Anniversarj'  a 
success. 


How  is  it  witb  your  Snnday-Sclioot  Sinking  Books? 

We  are  prepared  to  lit  you  out  better  with  SUNDAY  Music  Books  than  any 
other  publishing  house  in  the  world,  as  we  are  making  Sunday-School  Music 
a  sitecialty,  and  know  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  looking  for  new  customers  just  now,  and  propose  to  send  any  Super¬ 
intendent  who  has  not  alivady  ha<i  it,  a  copy  of  our  late  Sunday-School  hook, 
entitled 

THE  JEWELED  CROWN, 

in  paper  covers,  FREE,  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  pay  mailing  (’.rpenscs. 
Those  ordering  free  copy  will  please  give  the  name  of  the  school  they  represent. 


FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES 

We  offer  our  late  Ixtok,  that  has  no  equal  in  its  line,  entitled 

CLEANINGS  OF  SACRED  SONG. 

It  is  really  a  $40  book,  but  is  sold  for  $.30  per  hundred,  bound  in  nice  board 
covers  that  open  free  and  are  durable. 

Specimen  Copy  in  lioard  covers,  regular  edition,  35  cents.  No  free  copies  of 
“Gleanings.” 

For  any  or  all  of  the  above,  address 

ASA  HULL,  132  Nassau  St.,  New  Yqrjc. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  Evai^elist  to  its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD 


^^?^UBLICAT10N  ^ 

3^SABBATH  SOiOOL  WORK 


Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  infuse  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  methods  of 
lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating  churches: 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated -ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows ;  memorial  tablets ; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading-lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants,  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  paslors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
eards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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yy  estminster 

Quarterlies 

Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.L 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 

ON  THE  LIFE  OP  CHRIST 


ENLARGED  AND 
IMPROVED 


Beginning  with  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  a  new  Quarterly, 
The  Intermediate  Quarterly,  will  be  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Publication  to  take  a  place  between  the  Primary  Quar¬ 
terly  and  the  Senior  Quarterly  (heretofore  “  The  Quarterly”). 
At  the  same  time  the  other  Quarterlies  have  been  very  materially 
Improved  both  in  external  appearance  and  in  their  contents.  Dr. 
Miller,  whose  reputation  as  a  writer  upon  the  International  Les¬ 
sons  and  as  a  delightful  and  instructive  teacher  is  recognized 
everywhere,  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make  these  Quaiter- 
lies  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  price  will  remain  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  Quarterlies  and  Lesson  Leaves,  the  new 
Westminster  Colored  Lesson  Card,  added  this  year,  has 
proved  a  very  great  success.  Its  circulation  has  far  exceeded  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  its  usefulness  and  attractiveness  have  made  it  an 
indispensable  Sunday-school  aid  in  ail  the  schools  where  it  has 
been  adopted. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  TEACHER 
THREE  QUARTERLIES 
LESSON  LEAVES  . 

LESSON  CARO 

Quality  considered  these  are  the  cheapest  Lesson  Helps  In  existence. 


Send  for  Samples 


JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 


■334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEASONABLE  BOOKS 
With  the  Wild  Flowers. 


By  E.  M.  Hardinge.  16mo,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated.  $1.00. 

This  delightful  little  book  carries  the  reader 
through  the  whole  season  with  the  wild  flowers,  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  It  is  written  with 
imagination  and  the  quali^  of  thoroughly  enter¬ 
taining,  while  imparting  flower  facts  with  strict 
accuracy. 

The  Amateur  Aquarist. 

By  Mark  Samuel.  16mo,  cloth,  illustra¬ 
ted.  $1.00. 

An  American  book  indl  spensable  to  every  aqua¬ 
rium  owner.  It  contains  Complete  Instructions  for 
making  a  New  Self-sustaining  Aquarium,  requiring 
Change  of  Water  but  Once  a  Year,  and  tells  How, 
When,  and  Where  to  find  suitable  water  plants 
and  Ashes.  It  contains  over  Fifw  new  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  life,  by  which  to  identify  the  specimens. 

Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  hy 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co 


TEACHERS' 


A  VEST  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  onr  snbecribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  <£.60;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's subacription for  $6.25.  Sends  postal  for  farther 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  SB  Union  Square,  N.  T. 
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Valuable  and  Interesting  New  Books. 


Perlyeross. 

A  Novel.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  “Loma 
Doone,”  “  Springhaven.”  etc.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  or¬ 
namental,  tl.75. 

Pembroke. 

A  Novel.  By  MART  E.  WiLKlxs,  Author  of  “Jane 
Field,”  “A  Humble  Romance,”  “A  New  England 
Nun,”  etc.  Illustrated.  16ma  cloth,  ornamental, 
$1.50. 

Orations  of  George  William  Curtis. 

Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William  Cur¬ 
tis.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Vol.  I. 
On  the  Principles  and  Character  of  American  In¬ 
stitutions  and  the  Duty  of  American  Citizens. 
Vol.  II.  Adddresses  and  Reports  on  the  Reform 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States.  Vol. 
III.  Historical  and  Memorial  Addresses.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait.  Svo,  cloth,  uncut  edges 
and  gilt  tops,  $3.50  per  volume. 

The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of  “Van 
Bibber,  and  Others,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

Our  English  Cousins. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  of  “The 
Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean,”  “Van  Bibber,  and 
Others,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Svo,  cloth,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  $1.25. 


The  Jewish  Question. 

The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews. 
Po>t  Svo,  cloth.  $1.7.5. 

Harper’s  American  Essayists, 
Latest  Issues: 

Literary  and  Social  Silhouettes.  By  Hjal- 
MAR  Hjorth  Botesen.  With  Portrait.  16mo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  Sl.OO. 

Studies  of  the  Stage.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
With  Portrait.  16mo.  cloth,  ornamental.  $1.00. 

Cadet  Days. 

A  Story  of  West  Point.  By  Captain  Charles  King, 
author  of  “A  War-Time  Wooing,”  “Between  the 
Unes,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  orna¬ 
mental,  $1.25. 

The  Wee  Ones  of  Japan. 

By  Mae  St.  John  Bkamhall.  Illustrations  by 
C.  D.  Weldon.  lOmo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.00. 

A  Child’s  History  of  Spain. 

By  John  Bonner,  author  of  “A  Child's  History 
of  France,”  “A  Child's  History  of  Greece,”  etc. 
Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $2.00. 
Uniform  in  size  and  pHcc  with  Mr.  Bonner's 
“Child's  History  of  France.” 


Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  With  Three 
Photogravure  Portraits,  pp.  xiv  ,  S82.  Two  Vol¬ 
umes.  Svo,  cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops.  $8.00; 
thret’-<iuartcr  cxlf,  $12.50.  (In  a  Box.) 

The  Science  of  the  Earth. 

Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the  Earth. 
By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  With 
46  Illustrations,  pp.  xii.,  4^.  12mo,  cloth.  $2.00. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People. 

By  .loBN  Richard  Green.  Illustrated  Edition. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  .1.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate  Nor- 
gate.  In  Four  Volumes.  With  Colored  Plates, 
Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  Svo, 
Illuminated  cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops.  $5.00 
per  volume.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  noic  ready ; 
Vol.  IV.  in  press. 

Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary, 

And  Treasury  of  Biblical  History,  Biography.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Doctrine,  and  Literature.  With  Numer¬ 
ous  Illustrations  and  Important  Chronological 
Tables  and  Maps.  B.  M.  G.  Easton,  M.A.,  I).D. 
pp.  xi.,  724.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Everybody’s  Guide  to  Music. 

With  Illustrated  Chapters  on  Singing  and  the  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Voice ;  Full  and  Explicit  Helps  to 
the  Piano  and  Organ  ;  Complete  Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms.  By  JosiAH  Booth,  pp.  vi.,'  176. 
S<iuare  16mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  75  cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  arc  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  posipage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  Bible  Study  Union  Graded  Lessons, 

Formerly  Called 

The  Blakeslee  Graded  Lessons. 

Their  Superiority  Demonstrated  by  “An  Absolutely  Fair  and  Impartial  Trial.” 


AIT  tTNSOliICmiD  TESTIBCONIAI,  FROM  THE  SXTFEBINTEM'DENT  OP  ONE  OP  THE  IjABOEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Rkv.  R.  COYLE,  D.D..  Pastor. 

Rev.  F.  MERTON  SMITH.  Asst.  Pastor. 

Capt.  a.  fl.  FIsH,  Pastor’s  Asst,  and  S.  S.  Supt. 
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Although  it  was  with  much  difficulty  and  after  strenuous  opposition  that  a 
trial  of  the  lessons  for  three  months  was  conceded,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  teachers  have  heartily  and  almost  unanimously  decided  to  continue 
them  through  the  coming  year  in  all  departments  of  both  Home  and  Mission 
Schools.  These  schools  nave  together  an  enrollment  of  1,100  members. 

The  final  decision  was  reached  by  the  answers  to  the  following  questions 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  teachers  by  a  Committee  of  the  Session. 
The  letter  and  questions  are  as  follows : 

The  Session  desires  information  on  the  question  of  the  sdvisabillty  of  continuing 
the  use  of  the  Blakeslee  System  of  Sutday-school  Lessons  in  our  School.  Will  )  ou 
please  give  below  a  statement  of  your  experience  and  ideas  in  the  matter. 

Does  the  new  or  the  old  system  best  bold  the  interest  of  your  class  f 
Which  system  heat  encourages  study  by  the  members  of  your  class! 

Which  system  does  your  class  prefer,  new  or  old  7 
Which  do  you  think  the  better? 


In  response  to  these  questions  thirty-nine  teachers  replied  that  the  Blakes¬ 
lee  lessons  best  held  the  interest  of  their  classes,  six  replied  in  favor  of  the  old, 
three  made  no  choice. 

Forty-nine  teachers  replied  that  the  Blakeslee  les.sons  best  encouraged 
study  by  the  members  of  their  classes,  one  replied  in  favor  of  the  old,  six  made 
no  choice. 

Thirty-two  classes  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Blakeslee  lessons,  ten 
classes  expressed  a  preference  for  the  International  lessons,  eight  made  no 
choice. 

Forty-eight  teachers  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Blakeslee  lessons,  eight 
for  the  International  lessons,  two  m^e  no  choice. 

This  was  an  absolutely  fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  Blakeslee  lessons 
had  to  demonstrate  their  'superiority  over  the  International  system  in  all 
departments  of  Sunday-school  work,  and  this  they  seem  to  have  done. 

You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  this  letter  or  these  figures  in  any  way  that 
you  choose.  Yours  sincerely,  A.  H.  FISH,  SupcHnte.ndent 


The  Most  Favorable  Time  Ever  Offered  to  test  the  value  of  this  Improved  Method  of  Bible  Study  will  be  with  the  next  quarter.  July  Ist. 
By  introducing  The  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  on 

The  Gospel  History  of  Jesus  Christ, 

(published  in  four  grades)  the  general  line  of  the  International  lessons  would  be  followed.  If  the  result  of  the  trial  should  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory  a  return  to  the  other  system  could  be  made,  after  one  or  two  quarters,  without  serious  difficulty  or  interruption. 

In  view  of  the  gratifying  results  secured  by  the  use  of  these  lessons 

Will  It  not  be  Wise  to  Give  Them  a  Trial? 

For  Fra*  Specimeii  Copies,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Testimonials  and  full  information,  address 

The  Bible  Study  Publishing:  Company,  Bromfieid  street,  Boston,  nas*. 
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JOHN  CALVIN. 

We  give  our  readers  this  week  a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  which  is  probably  the  best  in  exist¬ 
ence,  as  it  is  from  the  famous  painting  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  who,  though  he  had  to  take  the  out¬ 
lines  from  the  old  portraits  painted  in  Geneva 
three  hundred  years  ago,  has  ennobled  what 
he  took  by  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  a  face 
that  speaks  to  us,  so  full  is  it  of  character. 
All  will  observe  the  high  forehead,  with  the 
skull-cap  w'orn  in  those  days  by  scholar  as 
well  as  by  monk ;  the  eyes  looking  far  away, 
as  if  peering  into  the  distant  future ;  the  open 
Bible  before  him,  and  the  suspended  hand, 
holding  the  pen  with  which  to  write  what  that 
Book  should  reveal :  all  combine  to  set  before 
us  the  grave  and  thoughtful  look  of  him  who 
was  at  once  philosopher,  sage,  and  saint. 
With  this  speaking  countenance  before  us  it 
is  fitting  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of 
the  great  Swiss  Reformer. 

John  Calvin  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  born 
on  the  9tb  of  May,  1509,  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
a  province  in  France.  Noyon  is  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Paris,  in  a  region  rich  in  his¬ 
toric  interest,.  Not  far  away  was  Crecy, 
where  the  battje  of  Agincourt,  "that  did 
affright  the  air”  was  fought ;  not  far  was 
Beavvais,  where  Joan  of  Arc  went  up  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  revenge  and  priestly  hate ;  not  far  was 
Calais,  so  long  held  by  England  as  a  trophy 
of  English  valor,  and  a  perpetual  irritation  to 


France,  and  not  far  was  “the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,”  where  (when  Calvin  was 
eleven  years  of  age)  the  young  King  Henry 
Vlllth  of  England  and  the  young  King  Fran¬ 
cis  1st  of  France,  met  as  friends  and  celebrated 
their  meeting  with  all  the  gorgeous  splendor 
that  the  wealth  and  vanity  of  youthful  and 
rival  monarchs  could  display. 

His  father’s  name  was  Gerard,  and  John, 
or  Jean,  was  the  second  child  in  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Gerard  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community.  He  was 
the  notary  of  this  cathedral  town,  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  bishop.  He  continued  a  zealous 
Catholic  to  his  death,  while  his  wife  was 
almost  an  ascetic  in  her  devotion  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church.  Their  home  was  filled  with 
comfort,  and  as  a  child  Calvin  had  nothing 
but  tenderness  and  care.  He  attended  the 
school  in  Noyon  with  the  children  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  vicinity. 
Beza  tells  us  that  he  surpassed  all  his  com¬ 
panions  in  acuteness  of  mind  and  strength  of 
memory.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
the  famous  teacher,  Mathurin  Cordier,  from 
whom  he  acquired  that  grand  Latin  style,  in 
which  none  of  his  contemporaries  surpassed 
him,  save  the  great  Erasmus.  He  remained 
in  Paris  four  years,  an  eager  student.  His 
father  had  early  designed  him  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  had 
procured  for  him  a  chaplaincy  in  their  own 
cathedral  church,  and  when  he  was  eighteen, 
the  living  of  Marteville  also,  the  objection  to 
bis  youth  being  offset  by  his  great  abilities. 
But,  as  Calvin  says  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Psalms,  “Inasmuch  as  my  father  considered 
that  the  science  of  law  commonly  enriches 
those  who  , follow  it,  this  hope  made  him  sud¬ 
denly  change  his  mind,  and  I  was  put  to 
learn  the  law,  which  I  forced  myself  to  study 
faithfully,  to  obey  my  father.”  For  this  he 
went  to  the  University  at  Orleans,  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and 
soon  showed  his  superiority  to  such  a  degree 
that  be  was  often  called  upon  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  professor. 

At  this  time  the  great  question  which  the 
universities  and  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
were  asked  to  answer,  was,  whether  or  not 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  did  right  in 
marrying  his  brother’s  widow !  The  young 
lawyer,  Calvin,  was  asked  for  his  opinion, 
which  be  gave  to  the  effect  that  such  a  union 
should  be  void. 

Yet  the  law  did  not  absorb  all  bis  time.  As 
he  said,  “God  by  His  secret  providence  made 
me  turn  my  bridle  to  another  side.  *  He  bad 
met  with  those  who  held  the  *'  new  learning ;” 
be  had  seen  and  felt  the  commotion  which 
Luther  had  excited  among  the  priesthood,  but 
bad  given  it  little  attention  until  be  went  to 
Bruges  which  bad  special  advantages  for  bis 
legal  studies.  There  he  experienced  a  “  sudden 
conversion.”  Whereupon  he  says:  “Having 


received  some  taste  and  knowledge  of  true 
piety,  I  was  at  once  infiuenced  with  such  a 
desire  to  profit,  that  though  I  did  not  quit 
my  other  studies,  I  gave  myself  to  them  less 
vigorously,  and  before  a  year  had  passed,  all 
who  had  a  desire  for  the  pure  doctrine  came 
to  learn  of  me,  who  had  but  just  begun  my¬ 
self.” 

There  he  commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
also  began  to  preach.  In  1532  his  father  died, 
and  as  now  he  became  his  own  master,  he  went 
to  Paris  to  devote  himself  to  theology,  with 
the  intention  of  preaching  the  “new  doctrines” 
which  for  half  a  generation  bad  thrown  Europe 
into  a  fever  of  excitement  and  the  Church  into 
a  fury.  Arguments  had  been  abandoned  for 
persecutions.  Books  which  advocated  the 
new  doctrines  or  ridiculed  the  absurdities  of 
the  old,  were  prohibited  and  burnt.  But  the 
more  the  Word  of  God  was  persecuted  the 
more  it  increased  and  prevailed.  Theprohibi 
tion  of  these  books  only  gave  them  a  greater 
circulation.  The  very  danger  of  discovery 
was  an  incitement  to  the  examination  of  the 
new  faith,  and  an  incentive  to  those  who  held 
it,  to  hold  it  more  firmly  and  to  gain  new  con¬ 
verts. 

In  Paris  Calvin  published  his  first  book. 
It  was  Seneca’s  treatise,  De  dementia,  with 
a  commentary,  in  which  the  “new  views” 
had  a  conspicuous  place  and  to  which  was  ap¬ 
pended  a  new  name  that  was  to  be  connected 
with  many  books,  that  of  Johannes  Calviniis. 

The  new  rector  of  the  Sorbonne  was  to 
preach  a  sermon,  according  to  custom,  as  he 
assumed  the  rectorship.  He  bad  accepted  the 
Reform,  and  wishing  boldly  to  proclaim  its 
views,  and  yet  feeling  incompetent  to  set 
them  forth  as  they  deserved  to  be,  he  asked 
the  young  theologian  to  help  him.  Calvin 
wrote  bis  sermon.  The  rector  preached  it,  and 
had  to  flee  for  his  lifel  Calvin’s  share  in 
this  audacious  act  was  discovered,  and  be, 
too,  had  to  make  bis  escape  from  Paris.  He 
took  the  road  to  Noyon,  in  a  vinedresser’s 
frock,  a  white  wallet  on  his  back,  and  a  hoe 
on  his  shoulder.  At  Noyon  he  sold  bis 
benefices,  and  in  a  few  days  went  to  Nerac, 
the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
was  known  to  favor  the  Reformed  opinions. 
There  he  found  shelter,  and  in  the  house  of 
du  Tillet,  with  the  aid  of  his  library,  made 
the  first  draught  of  a  book  which  soon  was 
to  be  famous  in  all  Christendom,  “The  Insti¬ 
tutes  OF  THE  Christian  Religion,”  a  bold 
undertaking  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- four. 
But  France  was  not  a  safe  place  for  such  a 
daring  reformer.  In  company  with  some, 
whose  lives  were  also  in  peril,  he  went  to  B41e 
in  Switzerland,  completed  his  “Manual,”  and 
there,  in  that  literary  centre,  in  1585,  gave  to 
the  world  one  of  its  most  noted  books.  Early 
the  next  year  he  visited  Italy  and  spent  some 
months  at  Ferrara  in  the  hospitable  court  of 
Rdnee,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Este.  Here  he 
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was  welcomed  and  concealed,  for  Renee  was 
a  “  Daughter  of  France,  ”  and  a  convert  to  the 
Reform.  He  preached  in  her  private  apart¬ 
ments,  strengthening  the  faithful  and  en¬ 
lightening  inquirers.  In  public  be  was  known 
as  M.  Charles  D’Espeville ;  in  private  as  the 
distinguished  young  reformer,  destined  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  adherents  to  the  “new  faith’’ 
in  France.  There,  too,  in  exile  was  Clement 
Marot,  the  poet  of  the  court  of  France,  who 
had  come  “over  the  great,  cold  mountains 
to  the  Italian  sunny  plains,”  and  who  had 
already  begun  his  poetic  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  were  left  for  an  inferior  poet  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  Christian,  Beza,  to  complete.  Soon  Calvin 
left  Italy  for  his  birth  place,  settled  his 
domestic  affairs,  and  with  a  brother  and  sister 
left  France  forever.  He  hoped  to  6nd  refuge 
in  Bdle,  or  Strasburg,  but  as  hostile  armies 
closed  the  way,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  to 
Geneva.  This  chance  visit  to  Geneva  was 
destined  to  be  of  momentous  importance  to 
Calvin  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

Geneva  was  then  a  small,  independent  re¬ 
public,  which  had  bravely  broken  away  from 
the  control  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  had 
become  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  had 
broken  also  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It  was 
full  of  religious  and  political  excitement, 
which  often  became  turbulent  and  stormy. 
Nothing  in  Church  or  State  was  as  yet  satis¬ 
factorily  organized.  Calvin’s  name  was  al¬ 
ready  familiar.  His  little  treatise  on  the 
Christian  religion  bad  raised  him  high  in 
their  estimation.  The  grand  and  masterly 
dedication  of  that  work  to  the  King  of  France 
had  shown  that  its  author  had  no  ordinary 'and 
superficial  ideas  upon  the  duties  and  rights 
alike  of  rulers  and  of  subjects.  Such  a  man 
the  city  and  the  Church  of  Geneva  needed. 
And  when  he  arrived  so  unexpectedly,  intend¬ 
ing  to  remain  but  a  night,  the  leaders  of  the 
Reform,  Farel  and  Viret,  felt  that  God  had 
sent  to  their  very  door  the  man  of  all  men 
whom  the  times  demanded.  Farel.  who  always 
used  strong  language,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  Calvin,  as  he  expressed  his  intention  of 
seeking  a  place  of  quiet  where  he  could  study 
and  write,  “I  tell  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Almighty,  that  if  thou  goest,  the  curse  of 
God  will  rest  upon  thee,  for  thou  seekest 
thine  own  honor,  not  the  honor  of  Christ.” 
Calvin  could  not  resist  that  fearful  adjuration 
and  that  uplifted  hand.  He  said,  “I  felt  that 
God  had  laid  hold  of  me  with  His  terrible 
arm.  ” 

Thus  began  his  life  at  Geneva,  where,  from 
August,  1536,  to  May,  1564,  he  studied,  wrote, 
preached,  taught,  ruled,  and  prayed.  Eras¬ 
mus  had  just  died,  after  giving  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  the  first  copy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Greek,  and  after  making  accessible 
to  all  the  treasured  wisdom  of  the  great 
fathers  of  the  early  Church.  Zwingle  had 
died  on  the  battlefield,  aud  the  Swiss  bad  no 
longer  a  great  Christian  champion.  Luther 
was  fifty-five  years  old,  and  his  views  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  in  which  he  held  something 
like  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  had  alienated  many  Protestants  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  France.  Bigotry  and 
prejudice  were  combining  against  the  truth. 
The  future  was  ominous  with  woe.  Protest¬ 
ants  were  asking.  Where  is  the  man  in  the 
strength  of  early  manhood,  learned,  with  no 
taint  of  Rome  in  his  creed,  strong,  decided, 
wise,  zealous,  around  whom  we  can  rally ;  to 
whom  we  must  look  up ;  whose  name  can  be 
our  battle  cry,  as  we  raise  our  standard  of 
liberty  in  thought,  belief,  and  life  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope? 

On  that  day  of  August,  in  the  city  of  Genevn, 
was  the  predestined  man,  to  whom,  beyond 
moat  of  his  contemporaries,  “Learning  had 
unrolled  her  ample  page  who,  in  the  matter 


of  the  sacraments,  was  not  like  Luther  and 
the  Romanists,  in  bondage  to  the  letter;  who 
believed  in  progress  in  theology,  as  the  “Insti¬ 
tutes”  testified ;  who  protested  against  the 
authority  of  the  majority,  though  it  called 
itself  the  Church ;  who  believed  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  interpreted,  not  by 
Pope  or  Council,  but  by  the  reason  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  each  Christian  man ;  who  wished 
to  be  on  the  side  of  liberty  against  all  tyranny, 
ecclesiastical  or  political.  Here  was  a  man 
to  whose  intellect  men  had  done  homage  from 
his  childhood  ;  who  was  not  a  slave  to  sensu¬ 
ality.  covetousness,  or  ambition ;  who  had  ex¬ 
posed  his  life  in  order  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  which  most  called  heresy ;  who  had  the 
confidence  in  his  opinions  which  a  leader 
needs ;  and  who  was  desirous  of  humbly  laying 
on  the  altar  of  God  all  that  he  was  and  had, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  truth  and  the  service 
of  men. 

Calvin  began  his  work  at  once,  and  for  a 
year  gave  lectures  on  Theology.  Then  he 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  city  magistrates 
and  became  their  minister.  His  first  sermon 
was  received  most  enthusiastically.  But  the 
excitable  and  pleasure-loving  Genevans  were 
not  ready  for  the  severity  and  strictness  of 
discipline  which  Farael  and  Calvin  wished  to 
enforce.  They  were  not  willing  to  give  up 
some  of  their  gay  social  customs,  nor  to  have 
the  observance  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
year  abandoned.  The  two  ministers  were  firm. 
The  council  was  firm,  and  forbade  their 
preaching.  Next  Sunday  they  preached,  and 
on  Monday  were  banished  from  the  city ! 

From  Geneva  Calvin  went  to  Berne,  from 
Berne  to  Bale,  and  from  Bale  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology 
and  minister  to  the  French  Protestant  congre¬ 
gation.  Yet  he  longed  for  Geneva,  and  wrote 
that  he  might  have  done  wrong  through  igno¬ 
rance.  but  that  was  all ;  the  Church  was  to 
blame,  not  he.  In  two  years  the  Genevans 
began  to  realize  their  loss.  Feeling  the  need 
of  his  vigorous  understanding  and  strong  will, 
to  quell  the  growing  dissoluteness  of  the 
city,  the  Council  humbly  entreated  him  to 
return.  So  in  1539  he  came  back  in  triumph. 

At  Strasburg  he  had  married,  and  now  had 
a  home  of  his  own,  in  which  his  routine  of 
labor  was  something  of  the  following  order : 
He  preached  every  day  on  every  other  week, 
lectured  three  times  a  week  on  theology,  on 
Thursday  presided  over  the  consistory,  and 
on  Friday  held  a  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  Scripture  questions. 

The  week  he  did  not  preach  he  began  to 
study  at  five  or  six,  dictating  to  an  amanuen¬ 
sis.  After  preaching  he  went  to  bed  throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  it,  there  to  study.  He 
seemed  absolutely  indefatigable.  Such  power 
of  coEftinued  intellectual  work  is  without  a 
parallel.  He  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
Letters  for  his  opinion  on  matters  of  theology 
and  church  government  were  continually  com¬ 
ing  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Po¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  England. 
Princes  and  nobles,  cardinals,  bishops,  priests, 
ministers  and  laymen,  men  and  women,  were 
among  his  correspondents,  all  asking  for  ad¬ 
vice. 

And  then  discipline  had  to  be  administered 
in  the  churches,  and  sometimes,  as  he  wrote 
to  Farel,  his  colleagues  were  hard  to  manage, 
for.  as  he  said,  “they  are  rather  a  hindrance, 
than  a  help,  arrogant,  ferocious,  with  no  zeal, 
and  a  very  little  learning;  nevertheless  I  bear 
with  them,  for  I  have  a  fearful  horror  of 
those  schisms  which  follow  disagreements 
among  ministers.” 

Everything  in  Geneva  needed  to  be  recast 
and  reshaped.  There  was  work  for  a  master 
spirit,  and  the  master-spirit  was  there.  At 
once  he  began  to  organize  a  system  of  civil 


and  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  should  be  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ideas.  “Providence 
had  designed  that  Geneva  should  be  the  radi¬ 
ating  centre  of  Reformed  opinions.  ”  In  Cal¬ 
vin’s  own  day  Geneva  became  to  Protestants 
what  Rome  had  been  to  Catholics. 

But  heresies  were  springing  up,  and  when 
the  magistrate  could  not  put  them  down,  Cal¬ 
vin’s  pen  might  and  must.  Treatise  and  tract 
flowed  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his 
brain  in  uninterrupted  succession.  The  Ana¬ 
baptists,  the  Nicodemites,  the  Libertines,  the 
Antitrinitarians,  were  answered  and  assailed 
in  majestic  Latin  or  in  brilliant  French.  The 
Lutherans  were  wrong  in  regard  to  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Supper.  Calvin  would  have  them 
shake  off  these  “rags  of  Popery.”  Zwingle 
was  wrong,  as  Calvin  thought,  so  his  pen 
must  set  him  right.  Commentaries  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  which  the  strong  spirit  and  words  of 
controversy  rarely  appear.  Sermons  were 
preached  to  hundreds  which  thousands  read. 
During  those  twenty-three  crowded  years 
amanuenses,  printers,  and  printing  presses  had 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  one  man.  His  published 
works  filled  nine  folio  volumes.  And  there  are 
yet  in  the  Library  of  Geneva  forty-four  vol¬ 
umes  of  uhpublished  manuscript  sermons  ! 

Calvin’s  wife  died  ten  years  after  marriage, 
and  he  remained  unmarried.  He  had  but  few 
intimate  friends.  Farel  and  Beza,  who  was 
with  him  six  years,  were  most  intimate^  and 
Beza’s  friendship  was  devotion.  As  Calvin 
had  none  of  that  robust  and  overflowing 
geniality  which  marked  the  German  giant, 
we  have  no  delightful  “table  talk”  which  re¬ 
lieved  the  intensity  of  his  exhausting  strug 
gles,  and  showed  the  sunny  side  of  Luther’s 
life. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  upheld  the  Council  of 
Geneva  in  its  condemnation  of  Servetus,  but 
he  should  not  be  judged  by  the  tolerant  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  own  day,  a  standard  which  we 
should  not  now  have  had  if  Calvin  had  not 
lived.  The  idea  of  religious  toleration  has  had 
a  slow  growth  and  has  not  yet  attained  its 
perfect  form.  Our  English  ancestors  in  that 
century  put  hundreds  of  Catholics  to  death. 
Zealous  Protestants  saw  no  other  way  to  rid 
the  world  of  "pestilent  errors.”  All.  except  a 
few  like  Erasmus,  believed  that  the  religious 
opinions  which  the  party  in  power  condemned, 
could  not  be  rooted  out  but  by  the  sure  ex- 
communication  which  death  would  give.  It 
has  taken  three  centuries  to  teach  the  world 
that  fagots  may  burn  heretics,  but  they  can¬ 
not  destroy  heresies  nor  establish  truth. 

Luther  died  in  1546,  a  year  after  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  began  its  sessions.  Calvin  died  in 
1564,  the  year  in  which  the  sessions  ended. 
The  Council  set  forth  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  What  these 
were  then  they  are  to-day.  Calvin  broke  with 
the  past  and  gave  the  world  a  new  system  of 
civil  and  religious  order,  which,  by  its  vital 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  has  not 
only  formed  the  constitutions  of  all  existing 
republican  governments,  but  has  framed  the 
polity  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  which 
the  ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the 
laity  have  coordinate  and  equal  powers. 

The  years  of  his  life  were  only  fifty-five.  No 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  his  body  was 
laid  down.  But  wherever  the  truths  to  whi^'h 
he  gave  his  life  have  entered  into  human  soci¬ 
eties,  so  that  freedom  and  equality  of  rights 
are  the  foundations  of  the  .‘state,  and  where- 
evcr  those  truths  have  entered  into  Churches 
and  their  creeds,  so  that  there  is  no  author¬ 
ity  recognized  above  the  Wo»d  of  God,  which 
each  believer  may  interpret  foy  himself,  there 
is  his  monument.  It  can  never  know  decay. 
Time  will  make  additions  only  to  its  beautf 
and  its  strength. 
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NOW  LET  US  HAVE  SIMPLE  JUSTICE. 

8t  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  O.D. 

Of  course  our  appeal  is  to  the  Assembly,  and 
we  refer  to  the  case  of  Prof.  Smith.  There  is 
no  need  of  explanations  or  of  argument.  The 
character,  the  scholarship,  the  modest  purity 
and  charity  of  Henry  Smith  must  be  known  to 
all  who  may  be  leaders  in  the  Saratoga  meet¬ 
ing.  The  question  of  sustaining  his  appeal 
from  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  if  it  were  separate 
from  all  passionate  partizanship,  prejudice,  or 
desire  to  “make  an  example  of  somebody,” 
would  be  very  simple,  and  the  justice  of  his 
restoration  to  regular  standing  equally  appar¬ 
ent.  But  there  are  these  complications.  The 
decree  has  gone  forth  from  some  headquar¬ 
ters  that  the  Lane  professor  shall  suflFer  pun¬ 
ishment.  Just  what  for,  they  are  not  careful 
to  state  in  these  decrees  of  coming  judgment. 
The  “charges  already  sustained”  shall  stand  ; 
the  holy  and  upright  man,  who  has  committed 
no  act  of  aggression,  who  has  never  taught  a 
“heresy,”  but  who  has  simply  and  honestly  de 
fined  the  Confession,  which  he  reveres,  in 
closer  accord  with  the  Bible,  which"  he  honors 
and  loves,  this  man,  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
“blanket-ballot”  in  the  election  of  commis 
sioners,  and  by  the  process  of  “blanket  resolu¬ 
tions,”  sprung  on  the  Church  as  law,  is  to  be 
thrust  out  of  the  ministry  “as  a  warning  to 
our  young  men,”  as  a  means  of  “purifying 
the  belief  of  the  Church  !” 

Looked  at  from  without,  this  method  of 
elimination  would  seem  more  likely  to  degrade 
the  doctrine  and  diminish  the  piety  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  it  breaks  down 
the  only  defence  of  pure  doctrine  possessed 
by  an  organic  body,  by  debasing  its  tribunals 
to  the  registry  of  merely  partiznn  decisions. 
This  is  what  history  will  say  of  the  late  judi¬ 
cial  action  of  our  “courts.”  This  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  to-day  of  the  intelligence  and  piety  of 
all  denominations.  Another  such  decision  at 
Saratoga,  recording,  not  the  best  judgment 
of  our  Church,  but  the  blind  momentum  of  an 
impulse  given  by  bigotry  that  leaped  into  the 
saddle  and  would  not  cease  to  drive,  will 
stamp  our  Church  with  the  stigma  of  injus¬ 
tice,  usurpation,  and  oppression  worthy  of  a 
dark  age.  We  cry  out  against  it.  We  appeal 
to  the  manliness,  the  honesty,  the  judicial 
fairness  of  our  representatives  to  prevent  this 
wrong — a  wrong  not  only  to  “a  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loves,”  but  a  wrong  to  the  best  spirit  of 
our  people  and  to  the  honor  of  our  history. 

There  will  be  many  men  in  the  next  Assem¬ 
bly  who  can  be  depended  on  to  act  judicially 
in  all  fairness,  if  they  are  not  overborne  by 
the  tide  of  predetermined  persecution  of  that 
which  Professor  Smith  is  unfairly  presumed 
to  represent.  There  are  some  who  will  be 
moved  to  vote,  as  did  many  on  the  “Sterry 
resolution”  in  the  last  Synod  of  New  York, 
“just  to  get  the  matter  out  of  the  way.”  Our 
appeal  is  to  these,  to  consider  well  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results,  and  not  to  stop  with  what  seems 
to  be  an  immediate  and  imperative  disposition 
of  the  case.  Remember  that  we  have  the 
whole  Church,  all  history,  yea,  Christ,  our 
Head,  to  reckon  with.  For  nothing  is  settled 
till  it  is  settled  right.  And  hopeless,  as  it 
may  seem,  we  appeal  to  the  prosecuting  spirits 
themselves. 

Brethren,  has  this  thing  not  gone  far 
enough?  .Have  you  considered  sufficiently 
the  large  interests  that  lie  behind ;  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  our  Church,  in  the  Church  at  large, 
that  is  being  outraged  by  the  blows  aimed  at 
one  or  two  of  our  own  household?  The  old 
homestead  is  not  yours  to  lord  over  it.  The 
rights  of  all  must  be  respected.  It  is  not 
mercy  that  we  ask  for  any.  It  is  but  just  that 
you  who  may  have  a  transient  majority  have 
respect  to  the  great  heart  which  throbs  in 


anguish  over  the  pitiless  pursuit  of  them 
against  whom  this  hue  and  cry  has  been 
raised,  and  whose  sacred  birthright  is,  being 
ruthlessly  invaded.  This  sense  of  wrong  is 
something  you  cannot  ignore  forever,  even  if 
you  face  it  down  to-day.  It  will  abide  in 
the  Church.  Division  nor  excision  will  put  it 
away.  Justice  will  have  to  be  done  some 
time,  WHY  NOT  do  it  now? 

IS  LEGISLATION  THE  CURE-ALL! 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  present  animated  discussion  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Suffrage  question  helps  to  bring  more 
prominently  to  the  front  another  very  impor¬ 
tant  question,  and  that  is,  the  capability  of 
legislation  to  reform  all  manner  of  social 
evils,  to  purify  society,  and  to  advance  a 
social,  political,  and  moral  “millennium.”  The 
idea  is  increasingly  prevalent  that  legislation 
is  a  panacea  which  can  cure  a  multitude  of 
the  ills  that  mortal  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  pitia¬ 
ble  fiasco  of  Coxey’s  raid  on  Washington  is  a 
grotesque  illustration  of  this  idea.  Many  of 
those  tramps  were  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  national  government 
to  provide  for  them  by  voting  five  hundred 
millions  of  money  to  give  employment  to  the 
unemployed !  A  single  stroke  of  legislation 
was  to  feed  and  clothe  about  all  the  destitute 
people  in  the  land.  This  preposterous  “fad” 
is  an  extreme  outgrowth  of  the  ideas  taught 
by  the  “Populist”  party.  They  contend  that 
the  government  ought  to  control  the  railways 
and  telegraphs  and  take  a  parental  oversight 
of  almost  everybody  and  everything.  Their 
most  mischievous  contention  is  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  make  money  plenty 
for  everybody,  even  though  the  “fiat”  dollar 
shall  not  be  worth  intrinsically  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  cents !  Legislation  is  their 
panacea  of  quacking  ;  government, according  to 
their  notions,  is  bound  to  support  the  people, in¬ 
stead  of  the  people  supporting  the  government. 

That  noble  and  beneficent  temperance  re¬ 
form— to  which  some  of  us  have  gladly  given 
the  labors  of  a  life-time — has  suffered  sadly 
from  the  false  idea  that  legislation  is  the  cure- 
all  for  the  innumerable  woes  of  strong  drink. 
During  the  early  stages  of  this  reform  our 
efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  overthrow  the 
drinking  usages  and  to  make  people  abstainers. 
Out  of  this  reformed  public  sentiment  grew 
the  original  Maine  law  of  Prohibition— a  law 
that  wrought  admirable  results  where  a  sound 
public  sentiment  has  enforced  it.  Personally, 
I  hold  that  license  laws  have  proved  to  be  a 
ghastly  farce  and  failure;  the  only  logical  law 
is  to  permit  every  community  to  suppress  the 
curse  and  crime  of  dram-selling.  But  in  order 
to  obtain  prohibitory  legislation  and  to  make 
prohibitory  laws  of  any  real  value,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  moral  efforts  against  the  drink¬ 
ing  usages  be  kept  up  unceasingly  by  pulpit 
and  press,  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
church,  and  everywhere. 

This  vital  truth  has  been  too  much  lost  sight 
of.  The  cry  has  been,  “Only  prohibit  the 
traffic  by  law  and  the  job  is  ended.”  But  in 
those  States  in  which  suppression  laws  were 
enacted,  it  has  been  found  that  such  good 
laws  are  not  self -enforcing.  Wherever  moral 
efforts  for  temperance  have  been  neglected, 
the  laws  have  been  trampled  under  foot.  Our 
experience  in  Iowa  teaches  a  solemn  and  salu¬ 
tary  lesson.  In  that  State  an  admirable  stat 
ute  of  prohibition  was  enacted  several  years 
ago,  and  our  friends  fell  into  the  delusion 
that  the  temperance  millennium  had  come.  In 
the  meantime  the  foreign  population  increased. 
Moral  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  were  relaxed.  The  old  drink  usages 
stole  back  again,  and  last  winter  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  under  the  pressure  of  a  changed  public 


sentiment,  so  maimed  and  mangled  the  law, 
that  it  is  no  longer  prohibitory— except  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities.  The  friends  of  our  reform  out 
in  Iowa  have  got  to  “do  their  first  works" 
over  again.  They  have  found,  to  their  sor¬ 
row,  that  legislation  is  not,  in  itself,  the  cure- 
all.  Beneath  it  and  behind  it  must  be  a 
righteous  public  conscience,  and  that  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  moral  effort  and  education. 

This  mania  for  reforming  society  and  re¬ 
moving  an  hundred  evils  by  legislation  has 
much  to  do  with  the  present  effort  to  endow 
women  with  the  ballot  and  with  civil  office. 
“Only  let  woman  have  a  vote  at  the  polls,  in 
the  caucus,  and  in  the  legislative  halls,  ”  ex¬ 
claims  the  female  suffragist,  “and  social  re¬ 
generation  is  sure  to  come.”  This  enthusiast 
makes  no  account  of  the  terrible  truth  that 
an  enormous  proportion  of  women  (especially 
in  our  large  cities)  would,  through  ignorance 
or  depravity,  be  pretty  sure  to  vote  always  on 
the  wrong  side  of  most  questions.  But  even  if 
all  the  pure  and  intelligent  and  conscientious 
women  should  vote  and  should  take  part  in 
making  the  laws ;  even  if  they  should  con¬ 
tribute  their  part  in  inscribing  many  good 
laws  on  the  statute  books,  that  simple  fact 
would  not  ensure  all  the  benefits  so  confidently 
predicted  Legislation  is  not,  in  itself,  the 
perfect  panacea. 

Behind  all  legislation  lies  the  public  con¬ 
science,  and  the  best  work  of  the  best  women 
is  to  educate  and  purify  that  conscience.  The 
haxis  of  commonwealth  and  church  is  the 
home;  and  in  that  home  God  has  given  woman 
a  trust  and  an  empire  infinitely  higher  than 
the  ballot  or  political  office  can  confer.  For 
forty  years  or  more  the  “Woman’s  Rights” 
advocates  have  been  belittling  woman’s  high 
and  holy  province,  and  seeking  to  force  upon 
her  duties  to  which  most  of  intelligent  woman¬ 
hood  has  been  and  is  wholly  averse.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  an  ever-enlarging  field  for  wom¬ 
an’s  best  and  holiest  energies  in  managing  the 
home,  in  training  the  young,  in  shaping  char¬ 
acter,  in  propelling  scores  of  charitable  and  re¬ 
ligious  enterprises,  and  in  leavening  society.  God 
has  rolled  tremendous  responsibilities  upon  her. 
She  has  quite  enough  to  do  and  to  bear  if  she 
do  it  as  she  ought.  From  woman’s  best  infiu- 
ence  comes  often  that  moral  power  by  which 
a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen  becomes  “a 
laic  unto  himself,”  and  that  is  worth  vastly 
more  than  any  statutory  legislation.  Charac¬ 
ter  lies  deeper  than  parchments. 

Only  let  the  idea  become  prevalent  that  our 
wives  and  mothers  have  hitherto  been  bond- 
women,  “deprived  of  their  rights”;  only  let 
them  come  to  feel  that  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood  and  home  are  not  a  sphere  high  and 
broad  and  holy  enough  unless  they  are  also 
allowed  to  dabble  in  politics,  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  will  be  that  both  woman  and  home 
and  society  and  politics,  too,  will  be  the  losers. 
Many  years  ago  the  brilliant  Goldwin  Smith 
signed  a  petition  for  female  suffrage.  Farther 
study  of  the  great  question  and  conversation 
with  thoughtful  women  changed  his  opinions, 
and  he  has  lately  published  a  powerful  essay 
against  burdening  women  with  political  duties. 
“When  party  lays  its  hand  on  the  home,”  says 
Goldwin  Smith,  “those  who  care  for  the  home 
more  than  for  party  receive  a  warning  to  be 
on  their  guard.  ” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  value  or 
the  importance  of  sound  and  righteous  legis¬ 
lation  on  all  questions.  But  those  who  educate 
the  latc-makers  have  the  higher  function. 
Those  who  rule  the  home  have  the  widest 
empire.  Let  me  only  feel  sure  that  woman 
will  only  do  her  full  duty  in  the  grand  sphere 
in  which  God  has  placed  her ;  then  I  shall 
feel  sure  also  that  no  bad  legislation  could 
ruin  us  and  no  good  legislation  would  be  vital 
to  our  salvation. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ma>  17,  1894. 


Welcome  to  the  General  Assembly  that  is  to 
come  together  on  this  May  morning  nearly  six 
hundred  strong !  May  it  be  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might ;  strong  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  in  justice!  Mjiv  it  be  worthy  of  the 
great  Church  which  it  represents ;  and  do  it 
good  and  not  evil !  Our  readers  know  that  we 
have  had  our  fears  from  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  give 
it  a  strongly  partisan  character.  Those  efforts 
have  been  successful.  One  of  the  majority  has 
boasted  to  us  that  they  would  go  up  to  Sara¬ 
toga  four  hundred  strong!  That  will  give 
them  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly, 
and  with  it  absolute  control.  Of  course,  with 
power  there  comes  responsibility.  How  they 
will  use  their  power,  is  the  question.  Perhaps 
our  fears  of  their  attempting  an  arbitrary  policy, 
designed  to  crush  out  all  their  opponents,  will 
be  dispelled.  They  may  show  some  degree  of 
moderation  and  wisdom.  If  so,  none  will  be 
more  rejoiced  than  we.  even  if  it  compels  us 
to  take  back  all  our  forebodings  of  evil,  all 
our  apprehensions,  all  our  fears !  We  shall  be 
glad  to  be  disappointed,  and  shall  be  prompt 
to  do  full  justice  to  those  from  whom  we  have 
differed,  and  who,  though  they  be  “of  the 
other  part,”  are  our  brethren  still.  They  have 
the  making  of  history.  God  grant  that  they 
may  know  how  to  use  the  power  which  for 
the  moment  He  has  placed  in  their  hands  I 


To  the  spectator  who  looks  down  from  the 
galleries  upon  the  Assembly,  it  will  probably 
seem  that  it  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
new  mea.  Here  and  there  will  be 

“A  good  gray  bead  that  all  men  know.” 

But  most  of  them  will  be  men  in  the  middle 
of  life,  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  who 
in  their  varied  spheres  are  bearing  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

One  figure  will  be  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence,  that  of  Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city,  whose 
non-appearance  those  who  crowded  him  out 
will  have  to  explain  as  they  can.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor,  The  Observer,  makes  a  lame  attempt  to 
excuse  his  rejection  by  saying,  “If  the  liber¬ 
als  had  voted  for  him,  he  would  have  been 
elected,”  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  conservatives  would  not  vote  for  him ! 
They  had  the  power;  why  did  they  not  elec* 
him?  Why  was  his  name  not  on  the  ticket 
that  was  made  up  beforehand?  Or  if  not  on 
the  ticket,  why,  when  he  was  nominated,  did 
they  not  have  the  independence  to  vote  for 
him?  It  is  easy  to  see  why  our  neighbor  re¬ 
fuses  to  answer  these  troublesome  questions, 
and  to  tell  why  the  manipulators  of  the  ticket 
decided  to  drop  Dr.  John  Hall,  preferring 
men  who  were  utterly  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison.  Further  still,  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  Pittsburgh  Mes¬ 
senger,  whether  the  list  of  Compiissioners  was 
picked  out  beforehand.  What  an  easy  way  it 
is  to  evade  a  question  which  you  cannot  an¬ 
swer,  by  raising  a  question  about  something 
else ! 


Out  of  respect  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Evangelist  this  week  puts  on  a  new  exterior, 
which  is  fresh  and  bright,  in  token  that, 
while  it  is  growing  old,  it  is  still  young.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Springfield 
Republican  said  of  it,  that  “it  was  never 
younger  and  fresher  than  it  is  to-day,”  and 
even  more  recently  the  great  organ  of  For¬ 
eign  opinion,  the  London  Times,  has  spoken 
of  it  as  “The  leading  Presbyterian  Paper  in 


the  United  States.”  On  its  “fore  front”  our 
readers  will  observe  tbe  appropriate  symbolism 
of  Presbyterianism,  which  we  owe  to  our 
friendl  Dr.  McCook  of  Philadelphia.  Under¬ 
neath  this  they  will  look  with  interest  and 
reverence  upon  the  grand  head  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  John  Calvin,  for  whose  unique 
handwriting  we  are  indebted  to  the  scholarly 
Dr.  Doggett  of  Bryan,  Ohio,  who  furnishes 
also  the  careful  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
great  intellectual  giant  and  emancipator  of  a 
former  age. 

Ministers  will  be  interested  in  the  large 
array  of  books  which  are  given  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  all  our  leading  Publishing  Houses. 
These  have  been  selected  with  special  reference 
to  ministers’  libraries,  and  we  trust  that  some 
of  the  wealthy  laymen  in  attendance  on  the' 
Assembly,  may  be  moved  thereby  to  make 
their  beloved  pastors  richer  in  these  posses¬ 
sions,  which  are  to  many  of  them  treasures 
more  precious  than  gold. 


ARE  THE  ANNIYERHARIEK  DEAD  AND 
BURIED! 

One  of  our  earliest  recollections  of  New  York, 
is  of  the  great  Anniversaries  of  our  religious 
Societies.  Every  year,  in  this  beautiful  month 
of  May,  the  people  came  from  far  and  near, 
not  only  from  up  the  Hudson  and  the  interior 
of  the  State,  but  from  New  England,  as  of  old 
the  tribes  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  old 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  largest  place  of  as¬ 
sembly  in  the  city,  could  not  hold  the  crowds 
that  gathered  to  hear  the  thrilling  reports  of 
missionaries  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  What 
enthusiasm  was  excited  when  they  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  heroic  Judson,  who  had  been 
in  dungeons  in  Burmah  for  Christ’s  sake.  And 
how  were  the  great  audiences  thrilled  by  the 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  and  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanson  Cox,  who,  if)  his  best  days,  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  speakers  that  ever 
stood  before  men.  From  such  scenes  thou¬ 
sands  of  strangers,  ministers  and  laymen,  went 
back  to  their  homes,  strengthened  for  the  work 
that  God  had  given  them  to  do. 

Where  are  those  assemblies  now?  Where  are 
the  speakers?  and  where  are  the  hearers?  The 
old  Anniversaries  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
what  is  now  called  an  “  Anniversarj-”  is  but 
the  shadow  of  all  that  former  greatness. 

As  an  illustration,  look  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Tract  Society  last  week.  Where  was  it 
held?  In  some  vast  enclosure  like  the  old 
Broadway  Tabernacle?  It  was  not  even  in  a 
church,  but  in  a  lecture  room,  and  that  not  a 
quarter  filled.  When  we  entered  and  saw  the 
vacant  space,  we  looked  around  to  see  if  there 
would  be  enough  even  to  “go  through  the  mo 
tions.  ”  Between  forty  and  fifty  were  scattered 
on  the  benches,  of  whom  “the  more  part”  were 
officials  of  the  Society.  Others  dropped  in,  so 
that  before  the  meeting  was  over,  there  were 
perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  possibly  a  hundred, 
persons  present.  But  what  a  contrast  to  the 
mighty  days  of  old !  And  but  for  an  incident 
that  ruffled  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters, 
of  which  we  take  notice  elsewhere,  a  few  lines 
in  the  morning  papers  would  have  been  all 
that  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  great  So¬ 
ciety,  which  would  then  have  gone  to  sleep 
for  another  year. 

We  refer  to  this,  not  to  make  a  point  against 
one  society  more  than  others,  but  to  mark  a 
general  decline  in  tbe  interest  of  such  occa¬ 
sions,  which  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Tell  us,  ye  wise  men  of  the  Church,  what  is 
tbe  explanation  of  this  falling  off  in  zeal  in 
“the  things  of  the  Kingdom”?  Have  the  fires 
ceased  to  bum  on  tbe  altars?  If  so,  who  shall 
rekindle  them? 


MR.  CHOATE  TAKES  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

If  all  the  papers  that  print  the  wise  and 
witty  sayings  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  were 
to  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  the  same, 
there  is  not  an  Editor  in  New  York  who  would 
not  be  arrested  before  night  in  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages,  if  he  were  not  threatened  with  personal 
violence.  Mr.  Choate  is  the  kindest  hearted 
man  in  the  world,  but  he  has  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  which  often  shows  itself  even 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  his  own  profession. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  malice  in  it,  but  he 
has  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  is 
disturbed  by  seeing  a  man  getting  out  of  his 
place.  Thus,  if  one  of  our  city  preachers  were 
to  come  down  out  of  his  pulpit,  arrayed  in 
gown  and  bands,  and  drive  off  to  a  Law  School 
to  instruct  the  young  men  bow  to  practise  law, 
Mr.  Choate  would  not  think  he  presented  a 
very  dignified  figure.  And  so  when  a  lawyer, 
however  distinguished,  and  whether  he  hails 
from  New  York  or  from  Cincinnati,  leaves  the 
court  room,  and  appears  in  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  a  “defender  of  the  faith,”  the  strange 
apparition  strikes  him  as  grotesquely  absurd 
He  would  not  speak  of  it  as  “immoral”  or  even 
“improper”;  either  word  would  be  too  strong: 
but  to  him  it  is  simply  ridiculous. 

But  let  any  man  beware  how  he  turns  the 
shaft  of  ridicule  against  one  who  thinks  him¬ 
self  a  hero.  We  have  stirred  up  “the  wrath 
of  Achilles”  by  telling  an  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Choate,  which  we  had  from  his  own  lips. 
Even  this  light  feather,  pointed  with  a  pin, 
which,  when  shot  from  his  bow,  did  not 
cause  the  slightest  quiver,  nor  a  word  of 
deprecation,  now  evokes  such  a  degree  of  re¬ 
sentment  that  we  have  been  called  upon,  not 
by  tbe  gentleman  himself,  but  by  one  who  as¬ 
sumed  to  represent  him,  his  “second,”  with  an 
outburst  of  anger  that  we  have  not  seen  for 
years,  in  which  he  charged  that  the  incident  re¬ 
lated  “never  occurred” ;  that  Mr.  Choate  “never 
said  any  such  thing” ;  ending  by  demanding 
an  apology,  with  the  alternative  that,  if  we 
refused,  we  must  take  the  consequences! 

This  was  terrible !  To  be  accused  of  false¬ 
hood  !  and  threatened  with  destruction !  As 
to  whether  such  an  incident  occcurred,  or  not, 
there  was  but  one  person  who  could  answer, and 
that  was  Mr.  Choate  himself,  and  to  him  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  was  referred.  He  is  our  neighbor 
in  the  country,  and  there  we  met  on  the  peace¬ 
ful  Sabbathr,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  read¬ 
ing  the  offending  paragraph,  on  which,  strange 
to  say, his  comment  was,  not  that  it  was  untrue, 
or  even  inaccurate,  but  that  it  was  true,  not 
only  in  the  general  reiMirt,  but  to  the  minutest 
detail,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  we 
could  remember  it  so  exactly.  Further,  he  was 
amazed  that  any  man  who  respected  himself, 
could  betray  such  sensitiveness  to  a  trifle,  and 
wondered,  as  well  he  might,  that  what  was  no 
offence  when  he  uttered  it,  could  be  an  offence 
when  we  repeated  it.  Hie  only  concern  seemed 
to  be  to  save  us  from  the  paltry  annoyance, 
which  he  did  by  saying  that  if  .there  was  any 
offence  at  all,  it  was  Mx  and  not  ours,  and 
adding  with  emphasis :  “J  take  the  responxibili- 
ty ;  if —  wants  any  xatisfaetion,  send  him  to  me.  ” 
We  are  sorry  that  he  should  expose  him¬ 
self  to  the  dreadful  “consequences.”  But  as 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  orders,  we 
hereby  transfer  this  tremendous  accusation  to 
one  who,  we  hope,  is  able  to  bear  it.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  two  belligerents,  both  of  whom 
are  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly, 
we  would  inform  them  that  they  w'ill  not  have 
to  go  far  from  Saratoga  to  seek  their  adver¬ 
sary  ;  that,  after  next  Tuesday,  when  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  of  which  Mr.  Choate 
is  president,  opens,  they  will  find  him  in  the 
Capitol  at  Albany,  where  he  will  be  happy  to 
give  them  all  the  “satisfaction”  they  desire. 


May  17,  1894. 


A  QUESTION  OP  PROPRIETY. 

Should  the  Secretaries  of  our  Societies  take  an 
active  part  in  the  controversies  that  divide  the 
Church  ? 

This  is  a  free  country :  and  every  man  that 
breathes  the  air  of  America  has  the  liberty  to 
do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  with  none 
to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.  Yes :  he  has 
the  right,  but  how  far  shall  he  exercise  it?  A 
wise  man  will  use  his  freedom  as  not  abusing 
it.  Paul  said,  “All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  ”  His  soul 
was  so  on  fire  with  zeal  for  doing  good,  that 
he  of  his  own  free  will  surrendered  a  portion 
of  his  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  greater  use¬ 
fulness.  So  we  are  all  hedged  about  with  re¬ 
straints  upon  our  freedom.  A  man  of  the 
world  can  do  what  a  member  of  the  Church 
cannot.  When  we  join  the  Church  we  take 
upon  us  vows  which  are  to  bind  us  ever  after. 

So  with  men  in  an  official  position.  A  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  cannot  do  many 
things  which  “common  folks”  can  do.  He 
owes  something  to  his  high  office,  and  every 
man  who  is  proud  of  his  country  is  concerned 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  should 
preserve  his  official  dignity. 

To  apply  this  to  what  concerns  all  who  re¬ 
gard  the  peace  of  the  Church.  The  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  all  our  Boards  which  have  their  cen¬ 
tre  in  this  city  are  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York.  As  such  they  have  an  absolute 
freedom  to  think  as  they  please  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  before  that  body,  and  to 
vote  accordingly.  Who  ever  thought  of  deny¬ 
ing  them  this  right?  It  makes  no  difference 
to  us  on  which  side  they  vote.  For  example, 
here  is  dear  old  Dr.  Lowrie,  who  was  for  forty 
years  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Who  of  us  all  does  not  feel  his 
heart  beat  quicker  to  see  that  venerable  man 
•come  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord?  We  do  not 
care  if  he  votes  against  us  a  thousand  times : 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his  Master ; 
nor  can  it  abate  by  one  particle  our  love  and 
our  admiration. 

But  suppose  a  question  comes  up  in  the 
Church  that  divides  brethren,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  becomes  so  intense  that  party  lines  are 
drawn,  till  old  friends  are  alienated,  and 
brother  is  separated  from  brother!  what  then 
should  a  Secretary  do?  He  still  has  his  own 
-opinions,  and  can  express  them  on  all  proper 
occasions,  defending  them  in  Presbytery,  and 
voting  according  to  his  convictions.  But 
would  it  be  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to 
put  himself  forward  as  a  party  leader?  As  a 
Secretary  he  represents  the  whole  Church. 
His  position  is  a  high  one,  and  he  cannot 
jump  down  into  the  arena  as  a  combatant 
without  turning  against  himself,  and,  what  is 
much  more  important,  against  the  cause  which 
he  advocates,  a  very  strong  aversion.  Nor 
can  he  take  part  in  secret  conclaves,  or  manip¬ 
ulate  votes,  like  a  ward  politician.  To  state 
the  case  is  to  answer  the  question  of  propriety, 
Avhich  all  our  Secretaries,  except  one,  strictly 
observe.  That  solitary  exception  demands  a 
peculiar  treatment.  Surely  it  is  not  a  harsh 
judgment  that  a  man  who  is  so  regardless  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  so  wanting  in 
delicacy  as  to  make  himself  personally  offen- 
«ive  to  a  large  number  of  his  brethren,  has 
outlixied  hia  uaefulneaa,  and  should  resign  his 
•office,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  political  manager,  for  which  he  is  so 
eminently  qualified. 

We  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  many  of  our 
contributors  whose  articles  are  crowded  out 
this  week.  But  the  General  Assembly  comes 
only  once  a  year,  and  everything  else  has  to 
clear  the  way. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  APPEAL  OP  PBOPESSOR  SMITH. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Appeal  of  Dr. 
Henry  Preserved  Smith  is  to  come  before  the 
General  Assembly.  Without  trespassing  upon 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Church,  we  propose  to  recount  the  facts  in 
the  trial  that  our  readers  may  have  them  in 
mind. 

The  occasion  was  the  Inaugural  Address  of 
Dr.  Briggs.  Before  the  full  text  of  that  ad¬ 
dress  was  published,  zealous  brethren  were 
stirring  up  the  Church  to  visit  the  author 
with  its  wrath.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  (the  home  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
and  of  the  Stated  Clerk  at  that  time),  an 
overture  was  introduced  with  whereases  de¬ 
nouncing  German  mysticism,  higher  critics, 
and  rationalism.  The  object  was  to  induce 
the  forthcoming  General  Assembly  to  veto  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

This  overture  was  resisted  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
bis  colleague,  the  beloved  Evans,  and  when, 
in  consequence  of  this  unexpected  attitude. 
Dr.  Smith  was  invited  by  the  Presbyterian 
Ministerial  Association  to  read  a  paper  on  In¬ 
spiration,  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  injustice  (as  he  regarded  it)  of  the 
attack  on  Dr.  Briggs.  He  not  only  read  a 
paper  himself,  but  he  secured  the  reading  of 
another  by  Dr.  Evans,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  Biblical  scholars  of  this  country, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  country.  The  two  address¬ 
es  aimed  to  show  that  the  old  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration  was  untenable.  They  also  aimed 
to  show  that  there  was  danger  that,  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Dr.  Briggs,  the  Church  would  take 
an  impossible  position  as  to  the  assured  results 
of  Biblical  study.  At  the  same  time,  they  tried 
to  show  that  the  value  of  the  Bible  is  not 
affected  by  giving  up  the  strict  and  rigid  the¬ 
ory  of  inerrancy,  but  rather  that  it  is  enhanced. 
Dr.  Evans’s  eloquent  definition  of  pneumatic 
inspiration  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  read  it 

Although  three  replies  to  the  papers  were 
read  in  the  Ministerial  Association,  and 
although  the  majority  carried  their  resolu¬ 
tions.  and  although  the  General  Assembly 
vetoed  the  election  of  Dr.  Briggs,  the  con¬ 
servatives  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  being 
so  heterodox.  In  December,  1891,  therefore, 
a  committee,  with  indefinite  powers,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  called  the  Committee  on  Erroneous 
Teaching.  This  Committee  tried  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  Lane  Seminary  to  do  something 
with  Professor  Smith,  exactly  what  they  did 
not  themselves  know.  Their  report  was  ready 
in  April,  1892,  but  the  mortal  illness  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith’s  son  caused  them  to  postpone 
making  it.  In  June,  however,  they  made  a 
report  severely  arraigning  the  Trustees  and 
proposing  to  “  boycott”  the  Seminary.  The 
second  part  of  the  report  dealt  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith,  and  recommended  his  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  report  was  widely  circulated  by  the 
Cincinnati  newspapers,  though  Professor  Smith 
was  absent  in  Europe  by  advice  of  hie  physi¬ 
cian. 

In  September  the  Committee  of  Prosecution 
was  appointed,  and  the  trial  took  place  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  of  the  same  year.  Of 
the  three  chargee  presented  by  the  Committee 
one  was  not  sustained  by  the  Presbytery.  The 
^ther  two  were  sustained  by  a  two-third  vote, 
and  the  accused  was  suspended  from  the  min¬ 
istry  by  a  vote  of  thirty  one  to  twenty-six. 

The  Assembly  of  1898  finding  the  name  of 
Prof.  Smith  in  the  Faculty  of  Lane  Seminary, 
animadverted  severely  on  the  Trustees  for 
having  retained  him  after  suspension,  though 
an  appeal  was  pending  at  the  time.  The 
Board  thereupon  directed  the  Professor  to 
discontinue  teaching,  though  desiring  to  keep 
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him  in  connection  with  the  Seminary  until  the 
case  was  decided.  He,  however,  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  to  relieve  the  institution  alto¬ 
gether,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted.  In  October  the  appeal  was 
argued  in  the  Synod  The  Prosecuting  Com¬ 
mittee  declined  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
case,  on  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  of  1898, 
in  deciding  the  Biiggs  case,  had  decided 
finally  the  doctrinal  points  involved,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  Synod  was  concerned.  The 
Synod  therefore  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  seventy-eight.  Notice 
of  appeal  to  the  Assembly  was  given  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Book  of  Discipline. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ON  TBIAl. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  O.  Hall. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  should  again  attempt  the  work  of  sweep¬ 
ing  back  the  waves  from  the  shore.  The  case 
of  Professor  Smith  will  come  up  at  Saratoga, 
as  a  much  simpler  form  of  the  issue  presented 
at  Washington.  Once  more  the  Assembly  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  itself  on  rec¬ 
ord,  as  for  or  against  a  movement  that  has 
swept  Scotland,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
is  making  rapid  headway  in  all  other  denomi¬ 
nations. 

It  may  be  useless  at  this  time  to  emphasize 
what  has  been  set  forth  over  and  over  again, 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  man 
to  view  the  situation  without  such  a  sense  of 
shame  and  responsibility  for  it,  that  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  not  easily  resisted  to  express  what  he 
feels.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  Church 
seems  perfectly  blind  to  the  danger  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  authority  of  God’s  Word  with  a  the¬ 
ory  of  inspiration  that  may  at  any  time  prove 
untenable.  For  if  inspiration  rests  upon  his¬ 
torical  and  archaeological  accuracy,  we  can 
only  know  when  the  Bible  is  inspired  when 
history  and  archseology  have  been  absolutely 
exhausted.  If  our  acceptance  of  the  moral 
and  religious  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  to  depend  on  the  exact  scientific  correctness 
of  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  then  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  barred  forever  from  accepting  its  au¬ 
thority,  because  we  can  never  in  this  life  be 
perfectly  confident  that  any  account  is  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate,  for  science  can  never  be 
more  than  a  tentative  explanation  of  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  and  the  childish  folly  of  shifting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  lost  manuscripts  will  be  in  a 
few  years  from  now  the  standard  illustration 
of  the  unintelligent  character  of  theological 
controversy ;  and  will  take  the  place  of  former 
beliefs  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  and  that,  as 
Brother  Jasper  says,  “the  sun  do  move.”  The 
attempt  to  enforce  such  literal  interpretations 
can  only  compel  men  who  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  a  general  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
what  they  hear  from  those  who  set  up  for  re¬ 
ligious  teachers. 

The  issue  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern ;  and, 
practically,  what  good  will  be  done?  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Professor  Smith  leaves  still  at  least 
a  good  third,  and  that  an  active-minded  third, 
holding  just  as  pronounced,  or  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  views  along  these  same  lines,  and 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Assembly 
only  over  each  individual  case  as  it  may  come 
up  for  judicial  process. 

Our  country  is  flooded  with  the  literature 
on  this  subject.  There  is  not  a  modem  Com¬ 
mentary,  or  a  text -book  of  pronounced  value, 
that  does  not  in  greater  or  less  degree  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  which  the  Assembly  ex¬ 
pects  t*  crush  by  its  dictum.  The  situation 
would  be  absurd  if  it  were  not  so  gravely  dis¬ 
astrous  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church 
that  we  so  much  love. 
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May  17,  1894. 


“A  BOMB-SHELL  IN  THE  TRACT  SOCIETY  1” 

Such  is  the  sensational  heading  of  what  was 
a  Tery  mild  explosion,  touched  off  by  one  who 
protests  that  he  is  not  a  dynamiter,  and  who, 
if  not  as  meek  as  Moses,  desires  to  live  in 
peace  and  charity  with  all  mankind.  But 
perhaps  he  had  better  let  the  daily  papers  tell 
the  story,  leaving  it  to  him  only  to  add  some 
needed  corrections.  The  Sun  of  Thursday,  a 
week  ago,  begins  in  a  very  picturesque  way : 

“  It  was  in  a  speculative  frame  of  mind  that  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field,  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  went  to 
the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  yesterday  morning.  These  meet^ 
ings  are  often  humdrum  affairs,  but  the  air  being 
bracing  be  thought  be  would  walk  up  from  his  office 
in  the  Decker  Building  on  Union  Square  to  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church  and  see  if  anything  of  in¬ 
terest  was  going  on.  Dr.  i’ield  made  the  meeting 
one  of  the  liveliest  in  years.” 

If  this  be  true,  it  was  certainly  an  innova¬ 
tion  upon  the  usual  routine,  for  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  world  that  is  not  only  peace¬ 
ful.  but  sleepy,  it  is  a  meeting  of  one  of  these 
old  societies,  when  a  few  of  its  retainers  get 
together  and  hear  reports  from  themselves, 
and  pass  resolutions  about  themselves. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  were  the  ac¬ 
customed  reports,  in  all  of  which  there  was 
nothing  to  cause  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  till 
it  came  to  that  of  the  Financial  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Shearer,  which  told  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  tale.  Thus  it  began  : 

“  The  past  year  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
severe  and  universal  stringency  in  money  affairs 
which  has  sorely  restricted  the  work  of  the  Tract 
Society  in  common  with  other  Christian  charities. 
This  was  aggravated  by  the  engrossment  of  the 
public  interest,  time,  and  means  in  the  Columbian 
Exptosition.  With  their  sources  of  income  dried  up, 
and  with  pressing  demands  to  feed  the  poor  and  un¬ 
employed,  people  generally  curtailed  their  other 
charities  and  denied  themselves  the  luxury  of  books, 
and  thus  all  the  work  of  the  Society  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  ‘troublous  times.’” 

This  seemed  to  be  throwing  all  the  reproach 
of  failure  upon  Providence ;  to  be  ascribing  to 
the  hard  times  what  might  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  bad  managers. 

When  it  came  to  the  usual  vote  of  approval 
without  a  single  word  of  comment.  Dr.  Field 
could  not  keep  silent,  though  he  said  only  in 
a  low  voice,  without  even  rising  to  his  feet, 
that  he  supposed  this  “was  only  a  mere  form, 
which  signified  nothing.”  This  led  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stimson  (the  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle),  who  was  presiding,  to  say  that  any 
one  had  a  right  to  object.  Thus  put  in  the 
alternative  of  admitting  that  he  bad  nothing 
to  say,  or  bringing  out  what  was  in  him.  Dr. 
Field  rose  hesitatingly  and  said  in  substance: 

“  It  seems  very  ungracious  to  disturb  the  sweet 
harmony  of  this  occasion,  but  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  what  is  in  a  good  many  minds,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  report  glosses  over  a  situation  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  with  entire  frankness.  It 
gives  one  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of 
the  Society,  when  we  all  know  that  there  was  also 
another  cause  that  led  many  old  friends  to  keep 
alo)f.  Is  that  fact  to  be  kept  out  of  sight?  In 
such  a  society  as  this  there  ought  to  be  nothing  to 
conceal.  We  want  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.’. 

Of  course  those  who  w'ere  accustomed  to  see 
votes  of  approval  passed  in  silent  unanimity, 
pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
and  looked  upon  him  who  uttered  a  discord¬ 
ant  note  as  if  he  had  committed  an  offence. 
Dr.  Booth  rose,  disturbed  and  pained  at  the 
interruption,  and  (we  still  quote  the  report  of 
The  Sun)  “asked  if  Dr.  Field  had  any  charges 


to  prefer,  and  if  he  thought  anything  wrong, 
to  present  his  grievance  to  a  committee,  in¬ 
stead  of  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.”  But,  as  Dr.  Field  had  no  personal 
“grievance,"  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the 
force  of  this  admonition. 

Dr.  Chambers  also  rose  to  explain  that  three 
or  four  years  before  there  had  been  sonie  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  financial  management  of 
the  Society,  at  which  time  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  found 
everything  in  order.  What  need  to  stir  it  up 
anew?  To  which  Dr.  Field  replied  that  that 
old  matter  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  present  complaint.  “What  is  it  then?” 
cried  several  voices.  “Do  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you  what  it  is?"  “Yes,  Yes,”  said  some,  though 
the  call  for  light  was  by  no  means  unanimous ; 
the  greater  part  of  those  present  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  the  matter  dropped  and 
smothered  then  and  there.  But  as  several  per¬ 
sisted  in  calling  for  an  answer,  he  said  it  was 
all  in  a  sentence :  that  “  the  Senior  Secretary, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  official  duties  in  the 
Society,  had  turned  aside  to  other  matters, 
and  made  himself  very  conspicuous  and  offen¬ 
sive  to  a  large  part  of  the  Church  by  his  course 
as  an  ecclesiastical  politician  I” 

That  word  set  the  company  in  an  uproar, 
for  here  was  a  subject  that  opened  a  large 
field  of  inquiry,  and,  if  pursued,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  “disturb  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.” 
So  it  was  dropped,  and  the  vote  taken,  when  all 
voted  “to  accept  and  approve”  the  reports, 
save  Dr.  Field,  who  recorded  his  emphatic  No, 
feeling  not  only  content,  but  proud,  to  stand 
alone,  for  it  showed  that  he  had  not  acted  in 
concert  with  others ;  he  had  entered  into  no 
combination ;  indeed  be  did  not  know  himself 
till  he  was  in  the  meeting  that  he  should  say 
a  word,  but  as  the  thing  went  on,  “his  heart 
MTas  hot  within  him,  and  while  he  was  musing 
the  fire  burned:  then  spake  he  with  his 
tongue.  ”  He  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
result ;  that  he  had  entered  his  solitary  protest 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  a  great  wrong. 

So  ended  the  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society, 
but  not  the  echo  of  it.  The  news  soon  got 
abroad,  and  Dr.  Field  was  followed  by  the  re¬ 
porters,  who  gave  the  next  morning  a  very 
spirited  account  of  the  Bombshell,  as  they 
called  it,  that  was  exploded  the  day  before. 
All  the  reports  were  very  fair,  but  as  several 
errors  crept  into  them,  he  sent  a  note  to  The 
Tribune  to  explain  more  fully  his  position. 
It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune 

In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Tract 
Society  yesterday,  you  say  that  “Dr.  Field 
threw  a  bomb-shell  into  the  meeting  by  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  adoption  of  the  Secretary’s  re¬ 
port,  saying  that  there  had  been  scandal  in 
the  official  work  of  the  Society.”  This  does 
not  recognize  at  all  the  point  of  my  objection. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  report  for  what  it  said, 
but  for  what  it  did  not  say,  in  that  it  ascribed 
the  falling  off  in  the  contributions  of  the  last 
year  to  the  financial  depression  in  the  conn 
try,  which  was  half  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it,  for  that,  as  the  Secretaries  very 
well  knew,  there  was  another  cause,  which  led 
many  of  the  oldest  and  most  liberal  friends  of 
the  Society  to  stand  aloof  from  it. 

Nor  did  I  say  that  “there  had  been  scandal' 
in  the  official  tcork  of  the  Society.  ”  On  the  con 
trary,  I  expressly  disclaimed  any  such  impu¬ 
tation,  saying  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
pretence  of  a  defalcation,  of  a  loss  of  funds, 
or  of  any  mismanagement  of  “the  work  of  the 
Society.”  The  only  trouble  is  that  Secretary 
Shearer  will  not  keep  to  his  “official  work.” 
If  he  would  only  mind  his  own  business,  and 
leave  “ecclesiastical  politics”  to  take  care  of 


themselves,  we  should  soon  have  quietness  and 
peace.  But  he  is  so  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  called  of  God  to  regulate  all  the- 
affairs  of  the  Church,  that  he  has  ended  by 
becoming  a  general  meddler  and  mischief- 
maker,  and  incurred  an  odium  which  reacts  ta 
the  incalculable  injury  of  the  Society.  If  he 
were  a  private  individual,  and  had  an  irre¬ 
pressible  desire  to  go  into  a  “scrimmage”  there 
would  be  nothing  to  restrain  him ;  but  he  is 
the  head  of  a  Society  that  represents  us  all,  so- 
that  the  whole  Church  has  to  bear  the  re¬ 
proach  of  his  indiscretion.  If  he  is  so  obtuse 
as  not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  his  proper  “official  work,”  let  him  put 
somebody  else  in  his  place.  Can  he  imagine 
the  late  Dr.  Kendall  figuring  as  “king  of  the 
caucus,  ”  making  his  office  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  leaders  of  a  party,  where  they  should 
meet  to  count  noses,  fix  up  tickets,  and  lay 
plans  for  carrying  elections?  But  would  this 
have  been  any  worse  in  a  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Board  than  it  is  in  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tract  Society? 

What  is  the  result?  Many  old  supporters  of 
the  Tract  Society  are  repelled  from  it  by  a 
feeling  of  disgust.  The  best  friend  it  ever 
had  was  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  who  gave 
to  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  his  will  left  it 
a  legacy  of  S80.000.  Why  is  it  that  his  son, 
who  bears  that  honored  name,  and  inherits 
his  father’s  benevolence,  will  not  give  this 
Society  a  dollar?  Nor  D.  Willis  James,  though 
he  has  more  than  once  given  to  a  single  object 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars?  Nor  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  who  is  one  of  the  most  generous  men 
in  our  city,  giving  freely  to  every  good  cause?' 
Why  does  he  draw  the  line  at  the  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety?  Why  will  John  Sloane,  an  Elder  in  Dr. 
Hall’s  church,  not  give  a  penny?  Nor  John 
Crosby  Brown,  who  would  naturally  be  held 
to  the  Tract  Society  by  a  double  tie,  that  of 
his  father,  the  late  James  Brown,  and  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  Dr.  William  Adams, 
who  was  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  that  Soci¬ 
ety  for  thirty  or  forty  years?  If  the  Society 
has  now  grown  so  great  that  it  can  afford  to- 
drive  away  such  men,  then  surely  it  does  not 
need  to  ask  for  further  contributions  from  the 
Christian  public. 

One  other  slight  correction.  You  say  that 
“Dr.  Field  finally  withdrew  his  remarks  about 
Dr.  Shearer.”  I  did  not  withdraw  a  single 
word,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  I  had' 
only  told  the  plain,  though  unwelcome,  truth. 

Henry  M.  Field. 

33  Union  Square,  May  10th,  1894. 

JOHN  JAY. 

Another  of  our  foremost  men  is  gone,  John- 
Jay,  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
not  only  their  blood  in  his  veins,  but  chival¬ 
rous  spirit  in  his  heart.  For  half  a  century  he- 
has  been  conspicuous  among  us,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  has  always  been  on  the  right  side.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the- 
Low  Church  party  in  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  he  was  an  out-and- 
out  anti -slavery  man ;  he  was  a  friend  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  of  our  American  public  school* 
system ;  and  in  short,  every  good  cause,  polit¬ 
ical,  moral,  and  religious,  found  in  him  a  ready 
and  an  influential  support.  He  never  gave- 
over  his  solicitude  touching  our  civil  affairs. 
He  had  no  idea  that  they  would  “run  them¬ 
selves.”  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  herein  has  left  to  us,  his  fellow  citizens, 
a  noble  example. 

Very  many  will  read  with  both  interest  and 
sympathy  the  notice  elsewhere  taken  of  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  George  M. 
Maxwell,  commemorative  of  his  fifty  years  in 
the  ministry.  His  has  been  a  long  and  useful 
ministry,  and  now  at  evening  time  it  is  light. 
He  is  honored  and  loved  by  all  who  know- 
him. 


May  17,  1894. 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion.  Being  a  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Jesus  as  Developed  from  Judaism  and 
Converted  into  Dogma.  By  William  Mack¬ 
intosh,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1894.  $3.75. 

This  book,  written  by  a  Scotch  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  printed  in  Glasgow  and  imported 
into  this  country  by  the  present  publishers,  is 
of  such  a  sort  as  to  startle  even  the  average 
liberal  mind  of  America.  Within  the  limits 
which  have  to  be  observed  in  such  a  notice  as 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  criticism 
of  any  of  the  striking  and  radical  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  author.  An  adequate  criti¬ 
cism  would  find  place  only  in  one  of  our  large 
quarterlies.  It  would  be  easy  to  characterize 
the  author  in  off-hand,  denunciatory  terms, 
but  only  the  careful  and  painstaking  critic 
may  use  biting  words  after  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  and  sifting. 

For  our  present  purpose  all  that  is  desira¬ 
ble  or  possible  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  his  mode  of  procedure 
and  the  contents  of  his  book.  These,  doubt¬ 
less,  will  prove  that  the  volume  is  one  which 
will  be  characterized  as  dangerous  and  ration¬ 
alistic.  The  chapter-headings  are,  in  part,  as 
follows :  Theory  o^  Anti  -  Supernaturalism  ; 
Jesus  Simply  a  Teacher;  Rise  and  Growth  in 
Israel  of  the  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
Transformation  of  this  Idea  by  Jesus ;  Legal 
or  Pharisaic  Idea  of  Righteousness  and  of  the 
Religious  Relation  ;  Evangelic  Idea  as  Taught 
by  Jesus ;  How  far  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  was 
Original ;  That  Jesus  Claimed  to  be  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  His  Journey  to  Jerusalem  and  His  Death 
There  ;  The  Christophanies ;  Mythical  Trans¬ 
formation  of  Evangelic  Tradition ;  Relation  of 
Myth  to  Dogma;  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  His 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  by  the  Death  of  Jesus ; 
Pauline  Dogma  as  Involved  in  that  of  Atone¬ 
ment  ;  Conflict  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity  ;  Post  Pauline  or  Gnostic  Period  ; 
The  Fourth  Gospel ;  Application  of  the  Theory 
of  Anti -Supernaturalism  to  the  Christian  Dog¬ 
ma. 

Of  his  purpose  in  writing  Dr.  Mackintosh  says 
(page  2)  :  “The  volume  has  been  written  partly 
for  the  comparatively  few  who  take  an  ab¬ 
stract  interest  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth 
in  the  religious  sphere,  but  chiefly  for  the 
many  whose  belief  in  Christianity,  by  contact 
with  the  inquiring  or  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  already  unsettled,  and  who  find,  in 
their  quest  of  a  religion,  that  the  antagonism, 
real  or  apparent,  between  science  and  the  or¬ 
thodox  forms  of  Christianity,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  be  satisfied  with  any  of 
these.”  Just  before  he  had  restricted  his 
chosen  circle  of  readers  by  saying  that  the 
“volume  is  not  intended  for  those  who  find 
support  for  their  spiritual  life  in  any  of  the 
popular  orthodox  forms  of  Chrisianity.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  further  from  his  (the  author’s)  in¬ 
tention  than  to  unsettle  the  beliefs  of  those 
who  can  honestly  make  this  avowal.  He 
would  even  deprecate  its  perusal  by  any  such.  ” 

Of  his.  method  of  procedure  he  says  (page 
4):  The  author  “will  attempt  to  show  that 
Christianity  took  its  rise  in  a  great  spiritual 
and  religious  movement  among  the  Jewish 


people,  or  in  a  great  transformation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  ideas  efiTected  by  Jesus,  and  spreading 

from  Him  to  His  disciples . He  will 

treat  Christianity  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
human  mind,  and  therefore,  as  in  no  sense 
miraculous,  but  yet  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  in  so  far  as  it  has  brought  to  light 
the  true  secret,  the  idea,  and  the  goal  of 
humanity.  ” 

In  his  procedure  Dr.  Mackintosh  proposes  to 
establish  three  propositions,  viz :  “That  Judaism 
and  Christianity  denote  the  successive  stages 
of  one  long  evolution  of  religious  thought  and 
sentiment;  that  the  phases  of  this  long  evolu¬ 
tion  in  its  decisive  moments  have  been  largely 
recorded  in  the  form  of  myth  and  dogma,  so 
that  a  miraculous  aspect  has  been  imparted 
to  the  evolution,  which  in  itself  went  on  nat¬ 
urally  and  rationally,  or  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  spiritual  and  social  nature ;  and  that 
the  myth  and  dogma  have  mingled  as  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  evolution  itself.”  ...  “In 
adopting  the  anti-supernatural  theory  of  the 
universe,  the  writer  must  not  be  understood 
as  questioning  that  a  divine  power  moves  in 
all  nature  and  in  all  history,  but  only  as  deny¬ 
ing  that  such  a  power  moves  in  a  sphere  be 
yond  and  outside  of  nature.  .  .  .  Further,  in 
denying  the  specially  supernaturual  character 
of  Christianity,  he  is  far  from  denying  the  ex 
istence  of  a  great  mystery  in  its  genesis  and 
constitution.  ” 

These  quotations,  quite  extended  in  com¬ 
parison  w’ith  the  space  allotted  to  a  notice, 
will  suffice  to  slow  the  essential  points  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  book,  its  tendency  and 
its  purpose.  The  author  claims  to  have  an 
object  in  view,  which,  in  his  judgment,  war¬ 
rants  him  in  his  course  of  thought.  To  many 
the  book  will  be  painful,  and  it  will  seem  in¬ 
deed  like  “another  Gospel.”  To  us  it  also 
seems  as  though  the  author  takes  a  view  of 
the  situation  that  is  far  too  serious,  and  that 
the  harm  wrought  could  not  be  compensated 
by  the  problematical  good  that  he  seeks  to 
attain. 

The  work  is  attractively  written,  and  its 
sentiments  clearly  expressed.  Outwardly  it  is 
also  an  excellent  specimen  of  good  typography. 

The  Question  of  Unity’.  Many  Voices  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Unification  of  Christendom. 
Edited  by  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  New 
York  :  The  Christian  Literature  Company. 
1894.  76  cents. 

This  volume  contains  the  opinions  of  nine¬ 
teen  prominent  clergymen  of  different  denom¬ 
inations  upon  the  church  unity  question,  called 
forth  by  the  publication  of  Prof,  Shields’s 
essay  on  “The  Historic  Episcopate.”  They 
are  nearlj’  all  the  expression  of  settled  convic¬ 
tion,  and  hence  are  notable  words.  Those  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  may  well 
take  them  into  consideration  as  the  formulation 
of  sentiments  which  find  many  adherents  in 
the  several  sects  in  which  union  has  become  a 
question  of  interest. 

The  volume  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
original  essay,  and  forms  a  fitting  companion 
to  it.  They  belong  together  and  should  be 
read  in  conjunction.  Originlly  prepared  for 
publication  in  Christian  Literature  and  Review 
of  the  Churches,  the  letters  and  views  are 
here  republished  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers, . 
and  in  this  way  they  serve  a  direct  purpose 
and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
and  discussion  of  the  theme.  They  emphasize 
the  difficulties  while  laying  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  the  proposed  unification.  The 
subject  will  doubtless  be  widely  discussed, 
and  the  present  is  a  pertinent  and  important 
contribution.  Dr.  Shields’  own  Response  to 
Many  Voices,  with  which  the  book  closes,  is 
also  a  welcome  supplement  to  his  original 
essay. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  By 
Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  Principal  of  Ridley 
Hall,  Cambridge).  New  York :  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Son.  1894.  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  the  admirable  Expositor’s 
Bible  Series  differs  from  the  greater  number 
of  the  preceding  volumes  in  being  more  scbol- 
arly  than  they.  This,  in  large  measure,  is  due 
to  the  subject.  While,  for  example.  Dr. 
Blaikie  in  the  volume  in  Joshua,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Findlay  in  that  on  Genesis,  confine 
themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  spiritual  les¬ 
sons  which  may  be  found  in  the  text,  as  it 
stands  in  our  English  Bible,  Mr.  Moule  has 
found  himself  in  a  manner  driven  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Epistle  of  which  he  treats,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  of  grammar,  the  meaning  of 
participles,  the  force  of  prepositions,  and 
also  questions  of  style,  showing  how  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  affected  by  St.  Paul’s  characteris¬ 
tic  methods  of  thought,  in  order  that  he  may 
the  more  accurately  discern  the  meaning  of 
what  he  said.  Necessarily,  perhaps,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  much  more  largely  doctribal  than  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  series,  though  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  is  by  no  means  omitted. 

Mr.  Moule’splan  almost  required  a  more  lit¬ 
eral  translation  of  many  parts  of  the  Epistle 
than  that  to  be  found  in  our  English  Bible, 
a  translation,  that  is,  which  shall  be  more 
concerned  with  grammatical  accuracy  than 
with  smoothness,  or  even  with  a  superficial 
clearness.  These  translations  are  not  set  apart 
in  paragraphs  by  themselves,  but  are  woven 
into  the  body  of  the  text,  the  clauses,  and  in 
some  cases  single  words,  interrupted  by  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  expositor.  This  method, 
while  presenting  no  difficulties  to  the  trained 
intelligence,  will  be  found  at  times  confusing 
to  the  general  reader,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  this  valuable  work  can  ever  be  so 
popular  as  some  others  of  the  series.  But  the 
deeper  student,  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  will 
find  great  freshness  and  much  light  in  these 
thoughtful  pages,  and  no  less  of  spiritual 
teaching  because  of  their  more  scholarly  char- 
ater.  It  may  well  be  that  some  who  do  not 
share  Mr.  Moule’s  doctrinal  views,  will  say 
that  in  some  cases  the  words  of  his  own  whioh 
he  interweaves  with  his  running  translation 
in  some  degree  warp  or  deflect  the  translation 
from  its  actual  meaning,  especially  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine ; 
but  teachers  and  students  of  our  own  com¬ 
munion  will  not  be  likely  to  agree  with  these 
objectors.  But  whatever  the  doctrinal  position 
of  the  reader,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  devout  spirit  with  which  this  epistle 
is  treated,  and  with  the  author’s  fine  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in 
Paul’s  own  mind.  The  questions  of  the  three 
doxologies  and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  except  so  far  as 
the  greetings  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Moule  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  list  of  names  there  given  is  entirely 
“compatible  with  a  Roman  destination.”  His 
theory  that  the  epistle  was  dictated  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  single  day  is  interesting,  even  if  it  be 
not  easy  to  accept  it. 

Assyrian  Echoes  from  the  Word  By  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie,  D.  D.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York :  American  Tract  Society. 

The  publications  of  this  long  established 
and  beneficent  society  are  so  truly  popular  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  serious  reading  of  so  wide  a  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  issue  from  its  presses  of  a  book 
like  this  may  be  hailed  almost  as  epoch  mak¬ 
ing.  For  in  this  clearly  printed  and  amply 
illustrated  volume,  the  important  and  most 
suggestive  results  of  recent  Assyrian  researches 
are  put  before  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  directly  available  for  their  enlightenment 
and  instruction.  The  volume  being  mear^v: 
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a  hand-book,  the  subjects  are  treated  topi¬ 
cally,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  the 
topics  are  alphabetically  arranged.  Thus  the 
work  begins  with  Abednego  and  ends  with 
Zimri.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  admirably  brief 
and  clear  historic  sketch  of  the  events  that 
led  to  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  and 
the  method  by  which  the  Persepoletan  alpha¬ 
bet  was  made,  and  through  it  that  of  other 
ancient  languages,  and  especially  of  the  old 
agglutinative  Accadian  language. 

This  sketch  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sci¬ 
entific  ;  it  is  eminently  popular,  but  no  reader 
of  the  smallest  education  but  would  be  put  by 
it  in  a  position  to  understand  the  translitera¬ 
tions  that  follow,  and  in  general  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  these  discoveries.  It  is  a 
aoble  service  that  Dr.  Laurie  here  renders,  in 
bringing  to  the  general  public  the  treasures  of 
bis  forty  years  of  archssological  study  on  the 
very  ground  where  these  remains  have  been 
found. 

His  fandamental  position,  that  the  Bible  is 
rather  to  be  held  to  throw  light  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  archaeology  than  they  on  it,  is 
unquestionably  the  proper  one,  and  in  no  sense 
precludes  the  reverse  position.  The  two  are 
mutually  illuminating,  aud  we  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  indeed,  for  the  new  light  upon  our  Bible 
which  in  these  last  days  shines  forth  from  the 
ancient  monuments.  Dr.  Laurie  draws  much 
from  Sayce,  Schrader,  Delitzsch,  George 
Smith,  and  other  eminent  Assyriologists,  but 
never  in  such  a  way  as  to  absolve  himself 
from  the  need  of  forming  a  view  of  bis  own. 
Where  need  occurs,  be  shows  (though  without 
a  breath  of  controversy)  that  he  shares  the 
opinion  of  many  other  scholars,  that  Sayce  is 
not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon  when  any 
preconceived  Biblical  theory  is  at  stake.  For 
example,  in  the  very  remarkable  Assyrian 
Psalm  which  he  gives  under  the  title  Psalm, 
be  points  out  the  almost  startling  fact  that  the 
term,  “the  word,”  is  applied  to  the  Assyrian 
god.  Sin  (the  moon  god),  and  remarks  upon 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Sayce  has,  upon  no  appar¬ 
ent  ground,  translated  it  by  the  term  “will” 
instead  of  “word.”  Perhaps  Dr.  Laurie  is  not 
himself  beyond  criticism  in  analogous  cases. 
For  example,  bis  statement  «under  Methuse¬ 
lah)  that  “recent  writers,  while  admitting  a 
resemblance  in  names  between  some  of  the 
descendents  of  Cain  and  Sfaeth  (Gen.  iv.  and 
V.),  yet  deny  the  identity  of  the  two  lines  of 
descent,”  though  strictly  true,  is  misleading, 
for  it  by  mo  means  applies  to  all  recent  writers, 
and  yet  the  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  opposite  contention  bad  been  given  up. 
But  there  are  very  few  blemishes  of  this  kind, 
and  indeed,  neither  controversy  nor  dogmatic 
statement  forms  any  part  of  Dr.  Laurie’s 
plan.  Frankly  and  unquestionably  conserva¬ 
tive  as  he  is,  his  face  turns  spontaneously  and 
instinctively  toward  the  light,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  Men  like  these  are  the 
^e  leaders  of  the  people’s  thought. 

An  Historical  Sketch  op  the  Unitarian 
Movement  Since  the  Reformation.  By 
Jospeh  Henry  Allen,  D.D.  New  York: 
The  Christian  Literature  Company.  $1.50. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Allen,  Lecturer  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  in  Harvard  University,  and 
author  of  several  striking  works,  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  reading  public.  The  title 
of  the  volume  before  us  gives  promise  of  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought  and  life.  To  be  interesting  it  is  mot 
at  all  necessary  that  we  should  agree  with  the 
writer  as  to  theological  views ;  that  depends, 
rather,  upon  the  author’s  grasp  of  his  facts, 
and  hfs  faculty  for  lucid  and  clear  presenta¬ 
tion.  This  Dr.  Allen  possesses  in  marked  de¬ 
gree,  and  he  has  presented  a  book  which  is  a 
to  the  literature  of  religious 


The  only  criticism  which  seems  likely  to 
occur  to  one  after  examining  the  volume,  is 
that  the  whole  might  have  been  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  proportion,  but  a  further  consideration  will 
lead  one  to  doubt  even  this.  The  title  leads 
us  to  look  for  a  history  that  shall  trace  the 
Unitarian  movement  back  to  its  starting  place 
in  Europe,  and  in  this  we  are  not  disappointed, 
for  the  chapters  are  headed:  “Italian  Reform¬ 
ers”  (W^aldenses,  Anabaptist,  Valdes,  and 
Ocbins) ;  “Servetus”;  “Socinus”;  “The  Polish 
Brethren”;  “Transylvania”;  “English  Pio¬ 
neers”  (Biddle,  Firwin,  Penn,  etc.),  and  “Uni¬ 
tarian  Dissent  in  England.  ”  Already  169  pages 
oat  of  the  whole  have  been  exhausted,  and  less 
than  a  hundred  are  left  for  the  history  of  the 
movement  and  denomination  on  our  own  side 
of  the  sea.  There  are  only  three  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  they 
are  chapters  of  no  small  value.  They  are 
entited,  “Antecedents  in  New  England,” 
“Period  of  Controversy  and  Expansion,”  and 
“The  new  Unitarianism.  ”  To  a  large  extent 
they  deal  with  men  and  the  influence  which 
they,  as  individuals,  exerted.  It  is  a  matter 
of  special  interest  to  note  that  the  author 
speaks  of  what  he  has  known  and  of  men 
whose  friendship  be  has  shared,  in  the  period 
since  1885.  This  gives  one  a  sense  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  historian  to  convey.  To  some  of  our 
readers  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for 
many  of  the  details  of  the  early  history  of 
American  Unitarianism  to  a  work  written  by 
a  late  contributor  to  these  columns,  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Hall  Gillett,  D.D. 

One  who  would  get  a  clear  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  take  this  work  in  hand,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably.  It 
is  well  printed,  and  presents  externally  an 
attractive  appearance.  ' 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  frontispiece  to  May  Book  Neica  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  is  a  portrait  of  Celia  Tbaxter,  the 
poet  and  gardener  of  Appledore,  Isle  of 
Shoals.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  is  also  pictured 
in  the  columns.  Accompanying  articles  de¬ 
scribe  the  literary  methods  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  writers.  There  are  sketches  of  the  author 
of  Margredel.  the  author  of  The  Raiders,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Phipps  Train  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden. 

The  leading  sermon  in  The  Preachers’  Maga¬ 
zine  for  May  is  by  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.  D. ,  and  is  entitled  Am  I  My  Brother's 
Keeper?  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Findlay  contributes 
the  second  and  concluding  part  of  his  paper 
on  Faith  and  Duty.  The  senior  editor,  Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  writes  on  The  Prayer  of  Moses, 
and  Its  Answer,  being  one  of  the  chapters  on 
Moses:  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons,  which  is 
being  published  in  each  issue.  The  Minister’s 
Use  of  His  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Foster, 
contains  much  that  ministers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.) 

The  question  of  law-making  by  popular  vote 
is  one  much  debated.  The  American  Acade¬ 
my  of  Political  and  Social  Science  note,  in 
their  May  circular,  that  the  recent  agitation 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  favor  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  rapid  transit,  ended  in  the 
passage  of  a  law  referring  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  a  popular  vote.  This  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  “referendum”  was  so 
keenly  discussed  for  a  time  as  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  law  to 
the  legitimacy  of  this  method  of  making  laws. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  was  the  only  fair 
method  of  deciding  such  an  important  ques¬ 
tion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  our  system  of  government  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  not  a  popular  one ;  that  sach  a 
step  was  in  the  direction  of  the  uncontrolled 
rule  of  domocracy,  which  would  end  in  the 
ruin  which  overtook  the  popular  governments 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Prominent  lawyers  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
not  merely  of  the  State,  but  of  the  United 
States  as  well,  since  the  latter  made  it  a  duty 
of  Congress  to  guarantee  to  the  States  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government,  and  a  method 
of  making  laws  by  popular  vote  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  republican  government. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  French  Pasteur 
Institute  it  is  stated  that  1.648  persons  have 
come  under  the  antirabic  treatment  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  there  were  only  six 
fatal  cases.  In  two  of  these  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  hydrophobia  made  their  appearance 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  last  inoculation, 
and  the  treatment  bad  not  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  Leaving  these  out  of  account  there 
were  four  deaths  in  1,648  cases,  giving  an 
average  niortalit}'  of  0.z4  per  cent.  Three  of 
the  four  fatal  cases  were  attacked  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  during  the  course  of  the  inoculation,  and 
the  fourth  died  during  the  course  of  treatment. 
Thus,  in  none  of  these  four  cases  had  the 
treatment  been  completed  when  the  patient 
succumbed. 

The  Ascent  of  Man  is  the  apt  and  aspiring 
title  given  to  the  Lowell  Lectures  by  Prof. 
Henry  Drummond,  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
James  Pott  and  Company.  These  lectures 
were  heard  at  Lowell,  Chautauqua,  and  else¬ 
where,  last  summer,  and  not  always  with  full 
assent  as  to  their  tendency.  But  this  popular 
author  is  less  dogmatic  and  sweeping  (if  we 
may  trust  his  preface,  now  before  us)  than 
the  summer  correspondents  represented  him 
to  be.  He  only  attempts  to  tell  “a  few  of  the 
things  w’hich  Science  is  now  seeing  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Ascent  of  Man.”  He  counts  it 
quite  another  matter  “whether  these  seeings 
are  there  at  all.”  He  assumes  that  they  are, 
and  ])roceeds  on  this  hypothesis—  the  one  on 
which  all  scientific  work  is  now  being  done — 
throughout  these  chapters.  Limits  are  set, 
however.  He  premises  that  “though  its  stand¬ 
point  is  Evolution  and  its  subject  Man,  this 
book  is  far  from  being  designed  to  prove  that 
Man  has  relations,  compromising  or  otherwise, 
with  lower  animals.  ”  We  are  assured  that 
“Evolution  was  given  to  the  modern  w’orld 
out  of  focus,  was  first  seen  by  it  out  of  focus, 
and  has  remained  out  of  focus  to  the  present 
hour.”  Prof.  Drummond  believes  that  in  this 
book  the  subject  is  at  last  “drawn  to  scale.” 
No  very  special  surprises  are  promised  for  the 
specialist  or  the  theologian.  Whatever  Prof. 
Drummond  may  say  on  this  subject  is  sure  to 
be  worth  reading  and  considering,  whether  or 
not  it  is  found  convincing. 
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Take  the  Nickle  Plate  Road  to  Chicago. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  LONG-LOST  BIBLE. 

Last  June  in  these  columns  I  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recovery  of  my  pulpit  Bihle  from 
the  ashes  of  our  ruined  church,  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  flames  and  laid  in  the 
rubbish  and  under  the  enow  and  spring  rains 
for  three  months.  I  told  how  its  cover  was 
charred  and  the  edges  of  its  leaves  were 
crisped  by  the  flames  and  its  pages  were  all 
dripping  with  water,  till  they  would  tear  of 
their  own  weight  when  lifted  singly,  and  yet 
not  a  word  or  letter  was  gone,  or  even  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  whole  blessed  volume !  Then  I 
told  how  little  I  could  do  to  save  it  from  its 
still  precarious  condition  after flnding  it;  how 
I  could  onl>  open  it  to  the  air  and  to  the  sun¬ 
light  and  let  it  save  itself.  This  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  illustration  of  how  the  Bible  must 
be  its  own  best  defense,  by  being  given  openly, 
freely  to  all  the  world. 

This  month  there  has  come  to  me  another 
experience  with  this  strange  volume  which  we 
call  The  Book,  the  Bible.  I  am  not  at  all 
superstitious  concerning  the  Bible.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  feeling  that  the  paper  and  ink 
that  go  to  make  up  any  particular  copy  of  the 
Word  of  Ood  has  a  charmed  or  sacred  exist¬ 
ence.  I  remember  once  when  I  put  the  large 
Family  Bible  for  one  of  the  children  to  sit  on 
at  the  table,  the  more  reverent  ( 1)  housewife 
would  not  have  it  so,  but  quickly  hunted  up 
the  godless  Dictionary  as  a  substitute.  While 
I  can  And  in  my  mind  no  such  feeling  as  this 
toward  the  Bihle,  yet  I  have  observed  such 
facts  as  make  me  believe  that  God  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  providence  over  His  Word,  and  that  it  has 
within  itself  a  marvellous  power  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  and  self-explanation  which  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  to  leave  the  Bible  to  care  for 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people  and 
of  scholars  alike. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1881,  while  on 
my  way  home  from  church  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  I  lost  from  the  carriage  seat  heside  me 
my  Bagster  Bible,  which  I  had  carried  during 
all  the  years  of  my  ministry  up  to  that  time. 

Although  I  retraced  my  steps  immediately 
and  afterwards  extensively  advertised  for  the 
book,  I  never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  it, 
and  of  course  long  ago  gave  up  all  thought  of 
seeing  it  again.  But  on  the  14th  of  this 
month  I  received  the  following  note,  which 
had  been  sent  to  my  old  home  in  Missouri, 
and  from  there  was  forwarded  hy  due  course 
of  the  mail  to  my  address  in  this  city : 

Cbicaoo,  Ili..,  April  9, 189i. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Putnam  :  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  Bible  which  was  found  hy  Wessley  Burrel, 
near  Rondo,  Mo.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  it,  but  since  being  converted 
to  Christ  I  have  often  thought  of  trying  to 
find  you,  for  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  that  which  must  have  been  valued 
by  yeu.  Please  send  me  your  address  and  I 
will  express  it  to  you.  Most  respectfully, 

Grace  Jefferson. 

3018  LaSallr  St. 

In  reply  to  this  I  wrote  at  once,  expressing 
my  gratification  that  the  writer  had  been  con¬ 
verted  and  that  I  had  the  prospect  of  receiv¬ 
ing  my  old  Bible  once  more.  I  also  requested 
a  history  of  the  book  during  its  absence.  A 
few  days  later  the  postman  handed  me  my 
long-lost  Bible  here  at  my  own  door,  and  also 
a  second  letter  from  the  same  writer,  telling 
me  that  my  Bible  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
road  out  of  Springfield,  and  presented  to  the 
writer  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  nearly 
all  the  time  since,  and  who  had  been  living  in 
Kansas  City  and  then  in  Chicago.  The  writer 
further  expresses  herself  thus : 

“I  found  it  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  in 
my  troubles.  I  was  converted  nearly  nine 
years  ago,  and  started  on  my  homeward 
iourney  with  great  determination,  but  lingered 
by  the  wayside  gathering  flowers  whose  per¬ 
fume  almost  put  me  to  sleep.  But  hearing 
the  voices  of  such  men  as  Varley,  Dowe, 


Moody,  McNeal,  Woolley,  and  a  host  of  other 
men  and  women  who  were  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  my  unwortbiness  and  a  deep  desire  to  do 
something  for  Christ,  to  launch  out  in  the 
fulness  of  the  religion  of  the  liord  Jesus 
Christ.  Rev.  Putnam,  will  you  pray  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  give  me  the  courage  of  my 
convictions,  that  I  may  yet  do  some  good  for 
my  Master  while  in  this  bouse  of  clay.  I  be¬ 
lieve  God  has  a  definite  purpose  in  restoring 
to  you  your  Bible.  It  is  through  His  power 
that  you  have  it  returned  to  you  after  so 
many  years,  all  praise  be  to  Him  who  ‘  works 
in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform.  ’ 
Please  take  your  text  from  your  long-lost 
Bible  next  Sunday.  1  am  delighted  to  return 
it  to  you.” 

In  a  postscript  she  adds  this  request:  “Pray 
that  my  husband  and  brother  who  are  out  of 
Christ  and  work,  will  soon  find  both.  ” 

“Out  of  Christ  and  out  of  work,”  and  in 
Chicago  at  such  a  time  as  this,  God  pity  them  I 
I  said  as  I  read  these  words. 

As  requested,  the  next  Sunday  I  took  my 
text  from  my  old  Bible  and  told  its  story.  My 
text  was  Isaiah  Iv.  11:  “So  shall  my  word  be 
that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void;  but  it  shall  accom¬ 
plish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  send  it.  ”  As  I  opened  my 
recovered  Bible  to  this  passage,  I  found  lying 
against  this  chapter  a  beautiful  little  red 
geranium  bloom  and  leaf  pressed  between  the 
leaves,  dry  as  tinder,  which  I  am  just  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  can  be,  in  my  own  mind,  came  from 
our  old  Springfield  garden,  and  has  been  be 
tween  these  pages  all  these  years.  I  recognize 
it  as  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  It  is  just  like 
the  little  flower- sprigs  my  wife  has  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  my  books 
ever  since  we  began  lo  be  lovers,  years  ago. 
But  this  promise  and  others  like  it  are  sweeter, 
brighter  tokens  of  God’s  loving  favor  than  any 
gift  of  earthly  friend  can  be. 

While  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  recovery  of  my 
Bible  the  other  day,  I  was  shown,  in  one  of 
the  homes  of  our  church,  an  old  Family  Bible 
which,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was 
caught  up  by  a  cyclone  and  carried  miles  away 
from  the  old  home  in  Ohio,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  Bible  itself  was  afterwards  re¬ 
covered.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  old  mother 
of  that  home,  when  she  recovered  her  Bible 
from  the  wings  of  the  wind,  affectionately 
pressed  out  its  water-soaked  pages  and  passed 
it  to  her  children’s  children  as  a  precious 
inheritance? 

The  same  day  in  another  home  I  saw  a  little 
band  Bible  whose  pages  had  manifestly  been 
water  soaked  and  its  cover  was  loosened.  On 
the  fly-leaf  was  a  name  and  a  date  in  April, 
1891.  This  Bible  had  a  been  picked  up  on  the 
beach  of  the  ocean  near  San  Francisco,  after 
severe  storms  had  prevailed  and  a  number  of 
wrecks  bad  come  ashore  in  1892. 

As  I  read  the  name  on  the  fly  leaf  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  Bible,  I  wondered  if  the  name 
was  that  of  a  sailor  lad  and  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  his  ship.  If  so, 
was  this  Bible  really  lost  to  him?  Not  so  if 
he  had  learned  truly  to  know  that  “Hope 
which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into 
that  within  the  veil.” 

But  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  of  these, 
the  Bible  has  a  power  of  self-assertion  and 
self-preservation.  In  my  ministry  here  and 
in  the  further  West  I  have  been  brought  into 
somewhat  close  contact  with  a  number  of  the 
churches  and  ministers  of  the  “Christian,”  or 
“Campbelite”  persuasion  —  a  denomination 
which  has  no  commonly  accepted  statement 
of  doctrinal  belief  aside  from  the  Bible,  and 
whose  ministers  are,  for  the  most  part,  un¬ 
educated  when  they  begin  preaching.  Their 
only  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God  has 
come  through  our  common  English  version  of 
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the  Scriptures.  I  do  not,  of  course,  admire 
the  vagaries  and  narrowness  which  may  some¬ 
times  be  found  among  these  people,  but  this 
I  have  observed  in  their  ministers,  especially 
their  young  men,  that  as  they  develop  and 
become  informed,  they  become  more  and  more 
orthodox,  nearer  and  nearer  the  evangelical 
position  of  doctrine.  I  have  observed  this  so 
often,  that  I  believe  it  to  be  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  law,  that  the  unbiased,  faithful  study 
of  the  English  Bible  will  make  one  doctrinally 
evangelical,  and  to  go  further, Cal vinistic.  This 
is  not  giving  the  Bible  a  certificate  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  sound  Calvinism.  It  is  to  say  that 
the  Bible  has  within  itself  its  own  best  power 
of  self-defense. 

Docqlas  P.  Putnam. 

Ok  Thk  Fbokt  Porch.  May  Day.  1894. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

By  Bev.  liewis  H.  Beid,  D.D* 

I  suppose  you  are  willing  that  the  other  side 
should  be  heard.  I  feel  constrained  to  send  a 
brief  reply  to  Dr.  Cuyler’s  article. 

He  begins  wrong.  “Shall  women  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  ballot?”  This  prejudges  the 
case.  Better,  “Shall  women  be  honored  with 
the  ballot?”  Suffrage  is  a  right  and  privilege. 
To  give  it  to  woman  is  to  compliment  her.  It 
is  not  a  burden  to  go  to  the  polls  so  much  as 
to  go  shopping  or  to  attend  a  social  party. 
Nor  are  women  required  to  be  better  informed 
in  State  craft  than  men  are  required  to  be. 
Besides,  civil  government  is  being  taught  now 
in  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  for  wom¬ 
en,  thus  preparing  women  for  the  elective 
franchise. 

“Women  do  not  desire  to  vote.”  An  appre¬ 
ciation  of  responsibility  may  evidence  fitness 
for  it.  Some  of  the  Bible  worthies  begged  to 
be  excused  from  positions  to  which  the  Lord 
called  them.  The  Puritan  fathers,  in  the 
days  of  Winslow  and  Bradford,  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  any  person  elected  governor 
“should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterling 
if  he  would  not  serve.”  Children  do  not  de¬ 
sire  medicine,  and  some  people  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  quite  content  to  remain  as  they 
are.  If  woman  has  higher  gifts  for  governing, 
and  dominates  by  love„  she  can  let  her  power 
be  felt  in  a  broader  sphere  than  home.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  she  inculcates  principles  in  her  fam¬ 
ily,  she  should  practice  as  well  as  preach. 

We  have  had  but  few  instances  of  women 
rulers  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  derive 
conclusions  from  a  few  isolated  instances. 
Women  have  had  but  little,  if  any  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do.  The  arguments 
against  woman  suffrage  are  the  hackneyed 
ones  that  have  been  used  against  woman’s 
enfranchisement  and  the  enlargement  of  her 
sphere  from  the  first.  It  is  not  striving  to  be 
a  man  to  insist  that  if  property  is  laxed,  it 
shall  not  be  withoutf  representation. 

There  is  no  need  of  contracting  impurity  by 
going  to  the  polls.  When  women  come  to 
vote,  the  polls  will  be  for  them  a  very  clean 
place.  It  may  be  in  a  lady’s  parlor  or  in  a 
hall  neatly  furnished.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  bad  women  will  preponderate  in  sach  a 
place.  They  do  not  now  go  to  missionary 
meetings  or  gatherings  where  they  know  good 
women  are  assembled. 

As  for  physical  disabilities,  these  are  com¬ 
mon  to  mankind.  If  one  is  sick  he  can  be 
excused  from  a  service,  while  the  best  place 
for  him  is  at  home.  Such  reasoning  would 
excluue  women  from  stores  and  offices  and 
numberless  employments  where  they  find  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  and  room.  As  for  holding 
office,  why  should  women  not  do  so  if  they 
are  capable  and  the  way  is  clear? 

The  march  of  events  is  onward.  Women 
have  come  to  the  front.  They  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  various  forms  of  benevolence. 
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If  it  is  forsaking  home  to  go  once  a  year  to 
the  polls,  what  is  to  be  said  of  going  weekly 
and  frequently  to  the  various  gatherings  where 
church  work  is  to  be  done?  A  young  lady 
has  just  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New 
York  State  after  passing  an  examination  which 
the  examiners  pronounced  “splendid.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Second  Church,  Germantown,  is  a  busy 
hive  and  is  accomplishing  much  under  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  ministry  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  D.D.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  communion  there  was  an  accession  of  fifty- 
nine,  a  portion  of  theih  being  from  the  Sum¬ 
mit  Chapel,  a  mission  under  the  care  of  the 
Second  Church.  The  “Weekly  Calendar” 
shows  appointments  for  the  days  and  eve¬ 
nings,  which  indicate  an  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  many  bands, societies,  and  meetings. 
The  last  week  of  April  was  observed  by  the 
church  as  “Self-Denial  Week”  for  Foreign 
Missions,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North. 
It  is  announced  that  the  envelope  system  of 
giving  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  after  a 
year’s  trial,  proves  very  successful.  Though 
the  year  has  been  one  of  financial  depression, 
the  net  results  show  a  considerable  gain  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  system  “places  no 
extra  obligations  upon  any ;  it  discovers  to  no 
one  what  another  gives.  It  only  asks  that 
each  member  will  assume  to  girv  something,  at 
least  mites  where  it  cannot  be  dollars.  ” 

Very  well.  Brother  Nason.  Now  go  a  step 
further  and  carry  the  same  principle  and  sys¬ 
tem  into  all  the  giving  of  your  noble  church. 
Do  away  with  pew-rents.  Take  no  pledge 
from  anyone  for  a  cent.  Ask  all  to  give  as 
the  Lord  has  prosi>ered  them,  and  as  an  en¬ 
lightened  eonscience  dictates,  week  by  week. 
You  need  have  no  fear  of  any  falling  off  in 
revenue.  Christ’s  people  may  be  trusted. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
church  the  very  first  year,  just  as  you  have 
found  it  in  your  offerings  for  the  Boards. 

I  speak  not  by  a  beautiful  theory  merely, 
but  from  an  experience  which  has  justified  a 
venture  of  faith.  For  more  than  thirteen 
years  the  church  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
pastors  has  been  working  on  this  plan  of  vol¬ 
untary,  weekly,  unpledged  gifts,  and  never 
at  the  close  of  any  month  in  all  these  years  has 
the  treasury  been  overdrawn.  Meanwhile  the 
congregation,  which  is  composed  of  working 
people,  has  raised  money  to  build  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  the  city.  All  we  need  is  to 
tell  the  people  their  duty  in  this  matter  of 
giving,  and  they  will  give  more  than  if 
pledged  by  pew-rents  or  in  any  other  way; 
and  then  their  gifts,  coming  out  of  their 
hearts  without  any  pressure,  or  contract,  or 
constraint  of  any  kind,  will  be  more  sacred 
and  will  bring  greater  blessing  with  them. 
By  all  means  let  the  voluntary,  unpledged 
method  of  offerings  be  adopted  for  all  giving 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  let  the  old  system 
of  raising  money  by  pew-rents  be  relegated 
among  the  things  that  are  put  away.  We  are 
living  in  new  times,  and  must  no  longer  try 
to  keep  our  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  else 
the  bottles  will  burst  and  the  wine  be  spilled. 

On  Sunday,  April  29th,  the  beautiful  new 
edifice  of  the  Wissahickon  Presbyterian 
Church  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Loucks  preached  at 
the  morning  service,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Bums  delivered  the  dedica¬ 
tion  sermon. 

The  buliding,  architecturally,  is  of  the  Goth¬ 


ic  and  Renaissance  style  combined.  It  is 
built  of  Avondale  stone,  with  limestone  trim¬ 
mings.  It  stands  upon  a  triangular  shaped 
plot  of  ground,  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
street  grade.  The  lot  fronts  on  Dawson 
Street,  Ridge  and  Manayunk  Avenues.  In 
general  length  and  breadth  it  is  67  by  69  feet. 
The  interier  is  finished  in  oil  polished  pine, 
the  walls  are  of  buff,  and  the  ceiling  of  gray- 
colored  sand  finished  plastering.  The  pulpit, 
organ,  and  choir  loft  are  located  on  the  east, 
or  the  Dawson  Street  side,  and  have  a  pastor’s 
room  and  library  room  adjoining.  Comforta¬ 
ble  high -backed  chairs  have  been  used  instead 
of  pews,  and  furnish  sittings  for  400  jiersons. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass 
in  various  colors. 

At  the  evening  service  on  dedication  day, 
addresses  were  made  by  Franklin  L.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  and  the  Rev. 
Frank  Dobbins.  During  the  week  there  were 
several  meetings,  at  which  large  audiences 
were  present.  The  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Martin  of 
the  present  senior  class  in  Princeton  Seminary 
has  been  called  as  the  pastor. 

The  Calvary  Church  has  given  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  John  Sparhawk  Jones,  D.  D. .  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  has  been  preaching  in  the  church 
for  a  number  of  months  as  a  supply.  So  far 
as  is  publicly  known.  Dr.  Jones  has  given  no 
official  answer  to  the  call,  but  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  accept  it.  The  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Dickey  was  the  last  pastor  of  Calvary,  where 
he  preached  for  many  years,  resigning  last 
summer  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital. 

The  other  vacant  churches  in  Philadelphia 
do  not  seem  to  be  making  much  progress 
toward  securing  pastors.  The  Oxford  Church 
has  had  its  eye  on  several  men  in  turn,  but 
has  not  yet  been  successful  in  inducing  the 
man  it  wanted  to  be  of  a  responsive  and  will¬ 
ing  mind.  No  doubt  somewhere,  perhaps  in 
some  nook  forlorn,  the  man  is  waiting  to  be 
found  who  will  stand  in  this  pulpit  and  speak 
for  God  to  the  multitude  of  people  who 
throng  the  pews  every  Sabbath. 

Bethany,  pastorless  now  for  nearly  two  years, 
is  also  unsupplied.  Mr.  Wanamaker,  since  his 
return  from  Washington,  has  been  giving  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  planning  for 
Bethany’s  future,  and  when  his  schemes  are 
matured  and  realized,  the  work  will  assume 
new  form  and  proportions  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  make  it  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  even 
beyond  its  present  conspicuous  position.  Dr. 
Dickey  has  been  preaching  most  of  the  time 
at  Bethany  during  the  spring,  and  is  engaged 
to  supply  the  pulpit  for  two  months  to  come. 
The  Rev.  George  VanDuers  is  the  visiting  pas¬ 
tor  at  Bethany,  and  is  doing  a  blessed  work, 
going  continually  from  house  to  house,  among 
the  sick  and  sorrowing.  Mr.  VanDuers’  face 
is  a  benediction  wherever  it  beams  its  light, 
and  thousands  of  people  thank  God  for  the 
dear,  good  man.  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  his 
family  sailed  for  Europe  during  the  past  week, 
for  a  brief  rest  in  travel. 

Another  of  the  pastorless  churches  is  Green 
Hill.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  vacant  to 
be  in  a  discouraged  mood  over  its  condition. 
If  any  person  is  definitely  thought  of  for  pas¬ 
tor,  this  correspondent  has  not  been  apprised 
of  the  fact. 

The  Scot’s  Church  new  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Nevin,  is  making  an  excellent  be¬ 
ginning.  His  people  speak  enthusiastically 
of  his  preaching.  Then,  as  a  pastor  he  is  win¬ 
ning  and  kindly,  faithful  in  looking  after  the 
sick  and  sorrowing.  Mr.  Nevin  has  one  of 
the  best  new  fields  in  the  city,  in  a  growing 
district,  and  the  church  ought  to  have  a  good 
future. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  the  following  were  nominated 
for  the  offices  to  be  voted  for  at  the  May 
meeting :  President,  Frdnklin  L.  Sheppard ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Justice  Williams  of  the  Su 
preme  Court,  George  S.  Graham,  John  H. 
Converse,  and  John  Birkenbine ;  Secretary, 
Henry  Lambreth ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Earle. 

The  memorial  discourse  on  the  life  and 
work  of  William  Blackwood  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  by 
R.  M.  Patterson,  D.  D. ,  LL.D. ,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  quite  a  full 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Blackwood.  It  de¬ 
picts  his  character,  describes  his  work  as  a 
pastor,  which  was  very  fruitful,  and  dwells 
upon  some  of  the  strong  traits  of  his  person¬ 
ality. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Breed,  son  of  the  late  hon¬ 
ored  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.  D. ,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sunday-school  Work  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  for  Young  Peoples’  Societies.  His  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  Missionary 
Department,  and  his  work  will  be  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  Young  People’s  Societies  with  Sabbath- 
school  missions,  and  gain  their  cooperation  in 
the  noble  cause  of  saving  America  for  Christ 
by  saving  the  children. 

Some  time  since  mention  was  made  in  this 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  Founder’s  Day,  at  Hampton  Institute, 
in  memory  of  General  Armstrong.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  the  friends  of  General  Arm¬ 
strong  and  of  Hampton,  to  learn  that  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  has  brought  out 
Mr.  Ogden ’e  address  in  a  handsome  little  vol¬ 
ume.  One  has  no  trouble  in  hearing  the  heart¬ 
beat  in  every  page  of  this  beautiful  memorial. 
Mr.  Ogden’s  love  for  General  Armstrong  was 
very  deep,  and  his  words  are  touched  with 
tenderness  as  he  tells  the  story  of  this  noble 
life. 

The  Northminster  Church  has  voted  its  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  a  prolonged 
vacation,  that  he  may  renew  his  strength  and 
gather,  in  rest  and  travel,  new  experience  for 
his  work.  Accordingly,  he  is  soon  to  sail  for 
Europe.  Next  Thursday  evening.  May  10th,  a 
sociable  is  to  be  given  in  the  church,  as  a 
goodbye  to  the  pastor  before  he  goes  away. 
Dr.  Fulton  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  the 
Northminster  Church.  He  is  an  original 
thinker,  and  gives  his  jieople  sermons  they 
will  always  remember.  He  is  indefatigable  in 
his  pastoral  work  and  faithful  in  all  his  min¬ 
istrations.  No  man  better  deserves  such  a 
good  vacation,  and  his  generous  people  will 
learn  when  he  returns  that  it  has  been  as 
profitable  for  them  as  for  their  pastor,  as  he 
will  come  back  enriched  in  mind  and  spirit 
through  his  travels  and  observations,  as  well 
as  by  bis  rest,  and  prepared  for  better  work 
ever  afterward.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  May  7,  1S94. 


The  Ross  -  street  Presbyterian  Church'  of 
Brooklyn  (the  Rev.  John  E.  Adams  pastor) 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniversary  on  Sunday 
of  the  present  week.  It  has  been  a  prosperous 
church  from  the  start,  and  withal  fortunate 
in  those  who  have  served  in  its  pulpit  and 
several  offices.  Dr.  Charles.  S.  Pomeroy,  now 
for  many  years  of  the  Second  Church  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Dr.  Archibald  McCullagh,  now  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  did  good  work  there.  They 
and  many  others,  former  members,  will  re¬ 
joice  with  those  now  of  Ross  street,  in  the 
good  work  accomplished,  and  the  promising 
outlook  for  days  to  come. 


May  17,  1894. 
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QUATRAINS. 

KfOve’a  Gift. 

What  Hhall  love  itive  7  Love  yields  its  all. 

Or  poor,  or  rich,  its  store ; 

The  sceptered  king,  the  captive  thrall. 

Nor  less  can  give,  nor  more. 

One  in  Sorrow. 

The  blind  man  cannot  see  the  sun. 

His  sky  a  formless  blot ; 

With  them  that  weep  his  woe  is  one. 

For  whom  the  light  is  not. 

.  Birth  of  the  Water-lily. 

Pure  thongbts  spake  one,  the  lake  beside. 

Of  guileless  heart  and  true  ; 

Upspringing,  sown  upon  the  tide, 

TJie  water-lilies  grew. 

Elizabeth  Worthinoton  Fisks. 


A  TWICE-BLESSED  CHARITY. 

By  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

Of  all  sweet  charities  founded  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  State,  none  surpasses  the  one  of 
which  I  am  about  to  write,  a  charity  that 
blesses  the  subjects  of  it  more  than  language 
can  tell,  and  that  blesses  the  tax- payers  more 
and  more  by  working  a  steady  and  sure  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Custodial  Asylum  for  Weak-Minded 
Women,  located  in  Newark,  N.  Y. 

This  article  is  written  under  the  impression 
that  the  institution  described  is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be  by  the  good  people  who 
read  The  Evangelist.  It  is  a  comparatively  new 
institution,  was  started  by  the  State  as  an 
experiment,  and  I  think  there  is  no  other  like 
it  in  the  country. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities  belongs,  in 
a  general  way,  the  credit  of  having  planted 
the  seed  and  nourished  the  growth  of  a  char¬ 
ity  which  now  furnishes  a  pure,  affectionate, 
and  happy  home  and  nurture  for  some  800  to 
400  “children,”  to  use  the  name  by  which  they 
are  designated,  who  but  for  such  a  shelter 
would,  most  of  them,  be  in  a  pitiable,  ex¬ 
posed,  and  defenceless  condition  in  the  vari- 
us  poor-houses  of  the  State,  separated  by  but 
a  slight  and  easy  down  grade  from  lives  of 
crime  and  shame.  More  especially,  the  praise 
of  this  truly  humane  and  Christian  project  is 
due  to  a  lady  whose  name  ranks  with  those  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  Dorothy  Dix,  Clara  Bar¬ 
ton,  and  scores  of  other  good  women,  who 
have  been  led,  through  the  chastenings  of 
providence  or  the  call  of  the  Master  in  some 
other  form,  to  devote  themselves  to  humanity 
in  His  name. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Conference  of 
Charities  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1879.  by 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Lowell  of  the  State  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities,  New  York,  she  set  forth,  with  convinc¬ 
ing  clearness,  the  evil  features  of  our  penal 
and  pauper  institutions,  which  make  them 
breeding  places  for  paupers  and  criminals. 
The  confinement  of  men  and  women,  of  all 
ages  in  the  same  building,  where  they  are 
more  or  less  thrown  together,  was  shown 
to  result  in  demoralization  and  vices  which 
cannot  be  put  into  words.  By  a  startling 
array  of  facts  she  demonstrated  the  pernicious 
consequences  to  girls  of  being  “tossed  from 
poor  house  to  jail,  and  from  jail  to  poor- 
house,  until  the  last  trace  of  womanhood  in 
them  is  destroyed.”  She  described  the  speedy 
descent  “from  the  first  sin  to  the  final  degra¬ 
dation,  fostered  at  every  stage  by  the  very 
means  used  by  the  State  to  stay  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  character,  these  public  institutions  be¬ 
coming,  in  repeated  instances,  the  birthplaces 
of  illegitimate  children.” 

Through  Mrs.  Lowell’s  persistent  and  skill¬ 
ful  efforts,  by  the  circulation  of  petitions  and 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  other  pilanthropists,  in  due  time 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  governor,  providing  for  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  known  as  the  Custodial  Home, 
to  be  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 


bur,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Idiot  Asy¬ 
lum,  in  Syracuse.  This  experimental  home 
was  located  in  Newark,  N.  Y.,  bulidings  once 
occupied  for  a  Lutheran  college,  but  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned,  being  rented  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  institution  opened  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  with  two  inmates.  The  number  increased 
rapidly,  mostly  from  the  almshouses  of  the 
State,  and  consisted  entirely  of  women,  from 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  up  to  fifty, 
who  were  already,  or  quite  liable  to  become 
criminals  and  nuisances.  The  objects,  as  may 
be  seen,  are  to  prevent  such  women  from  be¬ 
coming  propagators  of  the  vicious  class ;  to 
afford  them  protection ;  to  give  them  such 
education  and  training  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving ;  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible,  by  home  surroundings. 

The  State  subsequently  incorporated  the 
institution,  under  a  local  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  as  the  “State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Fee¬ 
ble-Minded  Women.”  The  family  now  con¬ 
sists  of  near  400,  and  is  steadily  increasing,  as 
additional  buildings  are  provided  by  the  State. 
The  institution  is  located  on  a  beautiful  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  east  part  of  Newark,  south  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
roads,  making  a  very  inviting  appearance 
from  the  passing  trains.  Distant  terraces  of 
hills,  and  the  valley  east  and  west,  threaded 
by  the  rails,  the  canal,  and  the  carriage  drives, 
afford  a  charming  landscape  in  every  direction 
from  the  windows  and  the  verandas  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Several  acres  of  the  farm  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  court  for  the  summer  outings  of 
the  children,  and  many  of  them  are  frequently 
taken  out  for  walks  and  drives  about  the 
village.  There  are  schools  for  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  music,  sewing,  and  various  domes¬ 
tic  and  useful  employments.  Every  Sabbath 
morning  a  Sunday  school  is  conducted,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  religious  service  by  some  one 
of  the  pastors  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution 
The  girls  show  much  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises.  There  is  a  choir  of  the  inmates  that 
contains  some  quite  remarkable  voices.  As  to 
intellect,  there  are  all  grades,  from  the  medi 
um  downward.  Some  of  the  “children”  have 
fair  features  and  symmetrical  forms,  while 
others  are  victims  of  deformities,  making  them 
objects  of  pity  to  look  upon. 

Three  of  the  trustees  are  from  the  Presby 
terian  church  of  the  village:  Hon.  S.  S.  Pier¬ 
son,  an  elder.  President;  Hon.  E.  K.  Burn 
ham,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Perkins,  Treasurer. 
The  scale  of  expenses  is  lower  than  the  aver¬ 
age  in  our  State  institutions,  and  the  resident 
trustees,  as  well  as  the  citizens  generally,  take 
great  pride  and  interest  in  the  institution. 
Often  parties  visit  it  to  witness  the  calisthenic 
and  other  exercises  by  the  girls,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  young  people  of  the  place  give  musical 
and  other  entertainments  for  their  amusement. 

The  epidemic  of  investigation  did  not  spare 
this  institution,  and  during  the  past  year, 
rumors  being  put  afloat  that  some  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  were  speculating  in  their  positions  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Asylum,  the  President  and 
others  requested  that  the  Governor  and  State 
Board  of  Charities  institute  an  examination 
of  their  management  and  accounts.  The  ex¬ 
amination  was  held,  all  affairs  in  question 
were  looked  into,  and  every  charge  fell  flat, 
without  a  shadow  of  proof,  except  that  from 
a  farm  owned  by  President  Pierson  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  tenant,  and  from  a  store  and  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Burnham, 
some  goods  and  products  had  been  sold  to  the 
institution.  These  sales  were  open  and  un¬ 
denied  by  the  gentlemen,  and  while  a  techni¬ 
cal  violation  of  the  law,  were  shown  to  have 
been  entirely  fair  as  to  quality  and  prices,  and 
no  detriment  whatever  to  the  institution. 


The  trustees  devote  much  time,  gratuitously, 
to  the  interests  of  their  charge,  and  have  been 
often  heartily  commended  by  the  Governor 
and  State  Board  of  Charities. 

In  conclusion,  words  of  praise  are  due  to 
the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winspear,  for  their  faithful  and  loving  care  of 
this  unique,  but  happy  family;  and  to  the 
teachers  and  attendants,  all  of  whom  put  their 
very  souls  into  their  work,  and  do  it  as  for 
the  Master. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

This  body  met  in  spring  session  at  White- 
wood  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  3d.  Upon 
request  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Scraggs  preached  a 
timely  sermon  on  the  text  “What  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?”  This  service  was  followed 
by  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Rev.  John  C. 
Palmer  of  Hill  City  was  chosen  moderator, 
and  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Scraggs  of  Sturgis  clerk. 

Reports  from  the  churches  revealed  a  con¬ 
dition  of  discouragement  in  things  temporal, 
but  much  that  promised  well  for  things  spir¬ 
itual.  The  Rev.  A.  P.  Cooper  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Pressley  to  the  Presbytery  of  Man¬ 
kato.  These  removals  left  suddenly  vacant 
two  of  our  best  fields,  viz:  Hot  Springs  and 
Rapid  City.  However,  Hot  Springs  is  again 
well  supplied  in  the  services  of  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Baker,  who  comes  to  us  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Box  Butte,  Neb.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Scraggs, 
from  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  takes  charge  at 
Sturgis  and  Pleasant  Valley,  fields  which  have 
been  some  time  vacant.  The  church  at  Gale¬ 
na  was  disbanded,  all  its  members  having  re¬ 
moved,  or  being  about  to  remove,  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  silver  industry. 

Presbytery  asked  that  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Nugent 
be  re-appointed  Presbyterial  Missionary. 

Minister  J.  C.  Palmer  of  Hill  City,  with  J. 
W.  Morgan  of  Whitewood  alternate,  and  Elder 
P.  F.  Phillips  of  Whitewood,  with  Elder  Rob¬ 
ert  Stevens  of  Minnesela  alternate,  were  made 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
overture  on  judicial  commissions  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Presbytery  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  to  adopt  the  cheap  news¬ 
paper  plan ;  this,  in  addition  to  The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  Another  overture  inquired 
into  certain  irregularities  in  the  payment  of 
Sunday-school  missionaries  who  had  declined 
to  recognize  the  Presbytery,  though  laboring 
within  its  bounds  during  the  last  summer. 

Two  new  Standing  Rules  were  adopted :  one 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  and 
also  of  Presbytery’s  Standing  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  before  any  stated  supply  should 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  his  field ;  and 
ordering  at  least  thirty  days’  notice  of  either 
party  to  terminate  or  renew  a  contract  between 
a  church  and  its  stated  supply  at  its  expira¬ 
tion.  The  other  rule  provides  for  expenses  of 
delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  in  attendance  upon 
Presbytery. 

Member^  of  the  churches  were  recommended 
to  attend,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the  sessions 
of  the  Black  Hills  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8d  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out  by  the  Ladies’  Socie¬ 
ties  of  the  Presbytery,  consisting  of  a  paper, 
a  reading,  a  recitation,  and  a  solo ;  after  which 
addresses  were  given.  Presbytery  was  nicely 
entertained  by  the  congregation  and  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  adjourned  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 

Stated  Clerk. 

Souls  are  made  sweet  not  by  taking  the  acid 
fluids  out,  but  by  putting  something  in— a 
great  Love,  a  new  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
— H  enry  ‘Drummond. 

Tbe  memory  of  the  juat  is  blessed : 

But  the  name  of  tbe  wli-ked  shall  rot, 
said  the  wise  man.  The  town  of  Breckinridge 
in  Minnesota  has  asked  the  postmaster- general 
to  change  its  name.— Congregationalist. 
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THE  ATL.ANT1C  LINER. 

Bt  Thomas  C.  Hai.1.. 

Dark,  watery  masses  sullenly  give  way. 

Cut  by  the  Iron  bows  of  an  invading  foe. 

Tbe  dark  depths  sigh  o'er  past  dispute  of  sway. 

In  contests  whose  grim  secrets  sleep  below. 

In  dull  monotony  of  endless  change 
rbe  sea  resents  by  wailing  line  of  foam 
The  quivering  passage  of  the  monster  strange. 

That  WOOS  no  wind  where'er  it  choose  to  roam. 

When  frightful  fury  moves  the  jealous  sea. 

The  timid  sail-boat  ehrink^  l^ctore  tbe  storm : 
Grimly  the  giant  faces  a  bat  must  be. 

Brushing  the  salt  blows  from  its  panting  form. 

The  lights  are  past  that  mark  the  sheltering  bay. 

The  ship  heaves  to— the  peace  of  conscious  power. 
From  port  to  port  it  held  its  steady  way : 

Now  boasts  no  victories  of  that  stormy  hour. 


ALBURN  SEMINARY  COMMENCEMENT. 

It  is  Bot  merely  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word  that  there  was  last  week  a  "Com¬ 
mencement  at  Auhum  Theological  Seminary. 
Unless  all  outward  signs  are  fallacious  there 
was  for  this  excellent  and  honored  institution 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  entrance  upon 
a  career  of  wider  usefulness,  greater  efficiency 
and  nobler  work  than  any  in  its  previous  his¬ 
tory.  The  glorious  weather  enjoyed  through 
all  the  days  that  were  devoted  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  other  business  was  but  the  out¬ 
ward  glow  of  promise  with  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  starts  forward  upon  a  distinctly  marked 
stage  of  its  work. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  experienced  by  the 
commissioners  and  visitors  last  week,  was  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  dear  old  gray  stone 
buildings,  in  which  the  annual  meetings  of 
Commissioners  and  Trustees  have  been  held 
for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Of  the  whole 
pile  the  only  visible  reminder  is  a  piece  of 
broken  ground,  which  will  soon  be  graded  and 
covered  with  soft,  green  turf. 

Succeeding  to  this  venerable  hall,  and  far  to 
the  rear  of  the  place  where  it  stood,  are  the 
new  and  beautiful  structures,  the  Welch 
Memorial  Building  and  the  Willard  Memorial 
Chapel,  of  which  a  cut  was  presented  some 
months  ago  in  The  Evangelist. 

The  discourse  before  the  Society  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Inquiry  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May 
8th,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Knox,  was 
given  in  the  Willard  Chapel,  whose  noble  pro¬ 
portions,  elegant  appointments,  and  costly 
finish,  must  give  deep  satisfaction  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  The  lofty  roof,  with 
its  interior  ornamentation,  the  dark  walnut 
wainscoting,  the  tesselated  floor,  the  nine 
unique  and  elegant  chandeliers,  the  graceful 
and  richly  decorated  pulpit  and  platform,  the 
fine  stained  glass  windows,  and  the  great 
Sieere  and  Turner  organ,  with  its  richly  em¬ 
bellished  pipes,  combine  to  render  this  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  entirely  worthy  of  the  great  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  interests  which  the  Seminary  serves  and 
represents.  One  thing  in  it  remains  to  be 
completed,  and  that  is  the  grand  south  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  to  be  blazoned  with  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Shields’s  noble  painting  of  Peter  res¬ 
cued  from  the  waves  by  our  Lord,  and  is  to 
have  beneath  it  a  large  panel  with  the  figures 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  Tiffany,  and  will  cost  810,000. 
This  chapel  and  all  its  furniture,  including  the 
books,  came  through  the  munificence  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Sylvester  Willard. 

The  Welch  Memorial  Building  is  a  graceful 
and  impressive  edifice,  with  beautiful  interior 
finish,  large,  airy,  and  well -lighted  recita¬ 
tion-rooms,  professors’  retiring-rooms,  lava¬ 
tories,  closets,  desks,  wall  black-boards,  noise 
less  chairs,  and  mounted  pulley  maps  and 
charts.  The  spacious  and  well  kept  basement 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  building.  The 
whole  is  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  Professor  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  with  its  elegant  accommodations,  pre¬ 


sents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  stuffy  and 
meagre  surroundings  of  other  days.  Both 
buildings  are  warmed  by  steam  from  the 
boiler  house,  which,  with  its  tall  and  graceful 
stack,  occupies  lower  ground  to  the  west  of 
the  chapel,  the  whole  plant  having  cost  810,000. 

But  the  new  era  of  the  Seminary  is  marked 
not  only  by  these  material  improvements,  but 
by  the  entrance  upon  work  of  a  newly  con¬ 
structed  Faculty.  Since  the  last  Commence¬ 
ment,  two  professors,  one  of  whom  ranks  as 
President,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  in¬ 
structors,  so  that,  counting  the  three  pro¬ 
fessors  emeriti,  we  have  now  the  President 
and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Booth,  and  eight  others,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Weld  Hopkins  now  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Church  History.  Drs.  Hopkins  and 
Huntington  still  reside  in  Auburn,  revered 
and  beloved  of  all,  and  Dr.  Riggs  has  just  set 
out  for  London  to  pursue  special  studies  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

Thirty  students  were  graduated  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  President  Booth  in  his  robes  of 
office  making  the  farewell  address  to  the 
class  ;  and  all  of  them  are  already  bespoken 
for  pastoral  or  missionary  service.  It  is  a  fine 
class,  and  the  speaking  by  seven  of  their 
number  at  the  Commencement  exercises  was 
of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Ninety  four 
names  are  on  the  catalogue — the  highest  mark, 
we  believe,  which  the  Seminar}’  has  yet 
touched. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Thursday  morning.  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
D.D. ,  was  chosen  President,  and  Rev.  A.  B. 
Robinson  temporary  clerk ;  and  besides  the 
routine  business  of  filling  vacancies  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  reports  of  examining  committees, 
action  was  taken  on  several  matters  which 
deserve  mention.  September  19th  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new’  Professor 
of  Church  History,  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  enthusiastic  instructor.  Dr.  Riggs  having 
been  chosen  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism,  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  a  day  yet  to  be 
fixed.  An  excellent  measure  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  seveji,  of 
which  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith  is  Chairman,  to 
represent  the  Board  of  Commissioners  during 
the  year  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  wel 
fare  of  the  institution.  A  committee  also  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  observance  next 
May  of  the  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Seminary.  And  in  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Dr.  Welch,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  requested  to  place  in  the  vestibule 
or  hall  of  the  building  that  bears  his  name, 
a  tablet,  whose  inscription  shall  recite  the 
services  of  one  who  was  an  honored  professor, 
a  distinguished  scholar,  a  true  friend,  and  a 
devout  Christian.  Suitable  notice  was  taken, 
in  appropriate  resolutions,  of  the  long,  able, 
and  honorable  services  of  Professors  Samuel 
M.  Hopkins  and  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  the 
former  of  whom  had  served  continuously  from 
184G,  and  the  latter  from  1855.  These  two 
gentlemen,  both  of  whom  spoke  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  in  the  parlors  of  Calvary 
Church,  were  referred  to  in  the  speeches  on 
that  occasion  in  terms  of  highest  praise  and 
heartfelt  appreciation,  and  these  references 
were  enthusiastically  cheered. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Meaker  resigned  the  office  of 
stated  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  reason  that,  being  Tieasurer,  his  presence 
is  required  continuously  in  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  He  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  long 
services,  and  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Palmer  of  Auburn 
was  chosen  in  his  place. 

It  were  long  to  tell,  as  the  particulars  de¬ 
serve  to  be  told,  of  the  excellent  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  Halsey  B.  Stevenson  before  the  Alumni 
on  Wednesday  evening,  of  the  reminiscences 
contributed  to  illustrate  the  report  of  the 


necrologist.  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  of  the 
exceptionally  good  singing  of  the  Senior 
Quartet,  of  the  masterly  organ  playing 
of  Professor  Flagler,  of  the  handsome 
entertainment  of  the  Alumni  at  Calvary 
Church  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  of 
the  after-dinner  speeches  there  of  President 
Booth  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Raymond,  Stew¬ 
art,  Taylor,  Bender,  Knox,  Pinnell,  Albright, 
Hopkins,  and  Huntington,  and  of  the  large 
hospitality  of  the  good  people  of  Auburn.  One 
thing  should,  nn  no  account,  fail  of  mention, 
and  that  is  the  marked  emphasis  which,  in 
the  examinations,  the  formal  discourses,  and 
the  speeches  was  laid  both  by  professors  and 
student,  upon  the  sufficiency  and  supreme 
authority  of  God’s  Holy  Word  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Presi¬ 
dent  Booth  being  very  evidently  both  an  ad¬ 
mirable  instructor  and  a  shrewd  and  busy 
man  of  affairs,  has,  by  his  magnetic  personal 
qualities,  closely  attached  to  himself  not  only 
the  students,  but  all  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
Professor  Theodore  Hopkins,  with  a  lofty  ideal 
of  the  Christian  scholar  ever  before  him,  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  illustrious  work  in  his  de¬ 
partment.  Of  the  other  well  known  professors, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak. 

Now  let  the  liberality  of  our  wealthy  and 
strong  church  in  the  State  be  forward  to  place 
every  department  of  this  noble  institution 
beyond  embarrassment ;  and  then,  equipped  as 
it  is,  how  can  it  fail  to  prove  itself  a  bulwark 
of  the  faith,  and  to  send  forth  from  its  gates, 
generation  after  generation,  pastors,  evange¬ 
lists,  missionaries,  and  teachers  who  shall 
vigorously  carry  the  standards  of  the  faith  on¬ 
ward  toward  the  millennial  triumph. 

Clericcs. 


A  DEMCRIPTION  BY  HAKNACK. 

The  Independent  quotes  approvingly  (from 
The  Outlook)  this  description  by  Professor 
Hamack  of  the  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics 
toward  Protestants  in  Germany: 

“  If  an  inner  struggle  arises  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  very  careful  not  to  be  inactive- 
They  step  out  before  the  door  of  the  great 
prison  which  they  call  ‘the  Catholic  Church,’ 
and  peer  about  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
find  a  wearied  fighter.  To  such  an  one  they 
extol  the  peace  of  their  prison  :  ‘We  will,  to  be 
sure,  put  you  in  chains,  but  you  shall  have 
rest.  ’  Still,  they  are  not  satisfied  to  lead  back 
single  individuals.  If  a  strife  arises  between 
the  conservative  and  liberal  wings  of  Protest¬ 
antism,  they  urge  upon  the  former:  ‘You  are 
half  Catholic ;  you  are  only  inconsistent,  and 
belong  properly  to  us’ ;  and  to  the  latter  they 
say:  ‘You  are  no  longer  Christians,  and  yet 
you  are  consistent  Protestants.  ’  Thus  they 
seek  to  stir  up  strife,  and  they  await  nothing 
with  greater  eagerness  than  to  see  Protestant¬ 
ism  break  asunder,  the  one  part  becoming 
Roman  Catholic,  the  other  renouncing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  so  that  in  Christendom  Rome  may  be 
‘all  in  all.  ’  ” 

That  is  admirably  put  and  worthy  of  the 
great  historian.  And  there  is  another  less 
astute  Catholic  attitude  which  we  have  often 
noticed,  and  that  is  the  indiscriminate  and 
superlative  adulation  which  Catholic  papers 
give  to  Catholic  dignitaries,  and  especially  to 
Catholic  literary  aspirants.  Satolli’s  stomacb 
must  get  queasy  at  what  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hear  and  read;  and  it  is  no  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Pope  to  suppose  he  would  be  grat¬ 
ified  by  the  extravagant  praises  poured  upon 
him.  There  is  less  reason  for  it  in  the  case  of 
mere  literary  people.  We  have  in  mind  one  or 
two  writers  of  very  moderate  verse  whose 
apostasy  would  require  the  reversal  of  very 
lofty  encomiums.  Professor 'Harnack  further 
says  that  “however  Protestants  may  differ 
among  themselves,  they  agree  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  establishes  a  direct,  free  relation¬ 
ship  between  God  and  each  incfividual  soul, 
which  admits  of  no  priests,  and  endures  sted- 
fastly  even  unto  eternity.” 
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The  Outlook  calls  special  attention  to  the 
recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  prohibit¬ 
ing  lottries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories,  forbidding  the  importation  of 
lottery  matter  and  its  transportation  from 
State  to  State,  and  finally,  directing  the  Post- 
office  Department  to  return  all  letters  addressed 
to  persons  advertising  themselves  as  connected 
with  the  unlawful  traffic.  Our  contemporary 
continues : 

Mr.  Harris  of  Tennessee,  who  has  charge  of 
the  tariff  debate,  reserved  the  right  to  object 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  if  it  led  to  a 
debate.  No  sooner  was  it  before  the  Senate 
than  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri,  with  Senator 
Gorman  of  Maryland,  sitting  at  his  side  as 
prompter,  reopened  hostilities  against  the 
measure.  One  detailed  criticism  followed  an 
other,  but  Senator  Hoar  promptly  accepted  all 
plausible  suggestions  and  incorporated  them 
into  the  bill.  The  acceptance  of  these  changes 
forced  Senator  Vest  to  change  bis  attack  from 
the  wording  '•f  the  measure  to  the  reform  it 
sought  to  accomplish.  Here,  again,  however, 
he  professed  sympathy  with  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill,  the  destruction  of  the  enormous 
business  of  the  Honduras  Lottery  Company, 
but  based  his  opposition  upon  the  fact  that 
this  measure — like  the  law  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union — forbids  all  lotteries,  in¬ 
cluding  those  conducted  by  churches  and 
charitable  institutions.  Senator  Gray  of  Mary¬ 
land  huaiorously  suggested  that  the  bill  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  exempt  church  members 
from  its  operation.  This  suggestion,  of  course, 
raised  a  general  laugh,  but  Senator  Vest  de¬ 
clared  in  reply  that  he  was  “nwt  legislating  as 
to  individuals,  but  legislating  as  to  practices,’’ 
and  he  would  oppose  any  bill,  he  said,  “which 
put  raffling  at  religious  and  charitable  assem¬ 
blages  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Louisiana 
or  Havana  Lottery.  ” 

At  this  point  Senator  Vest  gave  up  the  fight 
to  Senator  Gorman,  who  that  morning  had 
left  word  with  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 
that  no  cards  should  be  sent  to  him  during  the 
time  in  which  this  bill  might  be  taken  up. 
Senator  Gorman  at  once  made  it  clear  that  bis 
entire  anxiety  was  in  behalf  of  churches  and 
charities.  For  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Com¬ 
pany,  which  made  itself  infamous  by  contribu¬ 
tions  to  campaign  funds,  the  Maryland  man¬ 
ager  professed  nothing  but  abhorrence.  The 
present  law,  he  maintained,  had  practically 
disposed  of  that  institution  Though  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  advertisements  on  theatre  pro¬ 
grammes,  has  practically  started  an  express 
company,  and  has  boasted  that  its  business 
will  proceed  without  interruption.  Senator 
Gorman  earnestly  declared  that  the  lottery 
business  “does  not  exist  to-day  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.”  The  fact  that  the  Treasury  De 
partment  has  revived  a  regulation  placing  a 
twenty-five  per  cent,  tax  on  imported  lottery 
tickets — though  the  Lottery  Company  prints 
all  its  tickets  in  this  country— made  it,  he 
said,  “almost  impossible  for  the  lottery  com¬ 
panies  to  carry  on  business  here.  ”  Minutely 
well  posted  regarding  the  details  of  lottery 
regulations,  he  professed  gross  ignorance  re¬ 
garding  the  notorious  operations  of  the  Lot¬ 
tery  Company,  and  entire  hostility  toward 
them.  But  as  the  friend  of  churches  and 
charities  partially  suj^rted  by  lotteries,  he 
protested  against  the  proposed  measure. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  clear.  Twice  in 
Louisiana  the  Lottery  Company  proclaimed 
that  it  was  dead  and  now  it  proclaims  it  in 
Washington.  Always  in  Louisiana  the  lottery 
business  was  alleged  to  furnish  the  most 
effective  mode  of  promoting  charity,  and  now 
the  same  claim  is  being  made  for  it  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Always  in  Louisiana  the  Lottery 
Company  put  forward  professedly  anti  lottery 
men  to  fight  its  battles ;  in  Washington  just 
such  a  man  comes  forward  to  repel  the  attack 
now  made  upon  it.  All  that  he  asks  is  com¬ 
promise.  Simfdy  amend  the  Anti  Lottery 
Bill  in  the  Senate  into  such  shape  that  men 
of  conscience  will  kill  it  in  the  House,  and  he 
will  be  satisfied.  Senator  Hoar  refused  to 
destroy  his  bill  in  this  way.  After  admitting 
that  lotteries  were  not  condemned  by  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  country  half  a  century  ago,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  is  “not  a  State  in  the 
Union  that  would  now  have  its  hospitals  or 
its  colleges  or  its  universities  supported  by 
gambling,”  and  asked  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  whether  he  believed  that  the  Government 


hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  oaght  to 
be  so  supported.  He  would  not  cdnsent  to 
put  the  anti -lottery  legislation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  upon  a  moral  level  repudiated  by 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  States.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Senator  Hoar’s  remarks  Senator 
Harris  stated  that  the  tariff  bill  must  be  taken 
up  unless  the  anti-lottery  bill  could  be  dis 
posed  of  without  further  debate.  Senator 
Gorman  declared  that  it  could  not  end,  so  the 
matter  went  over  until  the  tariff  bill  is  out 
of  the  way,  and  as  much  longer  as  the  power 
of  a  corporation  which  has  been  taking  ten 
millions  a  year  from  the  people  of  this  country 
is  able  to  postpone  it. 


The  Presbyterian  Review,  of  Toronto,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  subject  of  Presbyterian  Feder¬ 
ation,  notes  some  divergencies  in  polity  here 
in  the  States  and  across  the  border.  It 
specifies : 

Again  in  the  reception  of  ministers  applying 
from  other  churches,  there  is  no  reference  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
Church.  Presbyteries  receive  them  at  once, 
whereas  in  the  Canadian  Church,  they  are 
first  approved  by  a  Presbyter  and  then  appear 
before  the  General  Assembly  for  reception. 
Perhaps  our  method  in  certain  cases  is  too 
rigid,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  preferable.  This 
divergence  of  practice  for  reasons  that  need 
not  now  be  discussed  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  friction,  for  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  an 
Assembly  Committee,  removed  from  all  local 
influences  and  prejudices,  is  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  scholastic  attainments,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  the  change  in  denomination 
than  any  one  Presbytery.  Then  again — and 
more  important  still — the  Mission  work  of  the 
Canadian  Church  in  the  Northwest  and  Brit 
ish  Columbia,  is  so  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
TTnited  States  Churches,  that  at  times  the 
student  or  missionary,  is  called  to  give  tem¬ 
porary  service  in  both  countries.  Indeed  the 
Canadian  Church  in  several  well-known  in 
stances,  has  become  the  source  of  supply  for 
leading  pulpits  in  Dakota  and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  Some  of  the  most  promising  students 
of  Manitoba  College  and  ministers  in  Manitoba, 
have  gravitated  across  the  line,  and  are  lost 
to  the  Canadian  Church.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  prevent  this,  by  any  species  of  “protection” 
but  certainly  it  is  a  one-sided  reciprocity,  that 
makes  the  Canadian  Church  educate  ministers 
for  the  United  States.  We  may  admire  the 
good  judgment  of  American  Christians  in  call 
ing  them,  but  it  becomes  rather  costly  and 
trying,  when  we  are  crying  out  for  laborers 
in  our  own  vast  mission  fields. 


The  American  Hebrew,  referring  to  a  recent 
volume — “The  Jewish  Question”— says  “It  is 
curious  to  note  what  a  fascination  there  is  to 
many  minds  in  the  idea  of  a  reunion  of  Juda 
ism  and  Christianity.”  It  continues; 

Claude  Montefiore  in  England,  Singer  in 
Paris,  and  Josephine  Laza'us  in  America  have 
alike  been  attracted  by  this  idea.  Sometimes 
it  is  abstract  theological  reasoning  upon  which 
the  hope  is  based,  sometimes  a  mere  fancy 
that  such  a  union  would  solve  the  vexed  Jew¬ 
ish  question. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  however,  that  these  dream 
ers  cannot  realize  the  actual  practical  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  execution  of  any  such 
scheme  as  they  are  identified  with ;  that  they 
can  only  view  the  Jewish  side  of  the  subject, 
and  create  the  impression  that  the  Jews  are 
the  only  stiff  necked  ones  who  will  not  recede 
one  step  from  their  olden  position  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets. 

Supposing  even  it  were  conceivable  that  the 
Jews  would  be  willing  to  entertain  any  such 
idea  of  meeting  Christianity,  is  there  any 
thought  of  suggesting  to  Christianity  that  the 
Jews  should  be  met?  Or  is  it  the  idea  that 
the  Jews  should  do  all  the  receding,  all  the 
meeting,  all  the  conceding ;  that  they  pacti- 
cally  should  resolve  upon  the  dissolution  of 
Judaism,  and  not  alone  Judaism  as  an  “ism,” 
as  an  institution,  but  all  that  it  stands  for  in 
the  world  and  in  history? 

And  what  would  even  this  accomplish,  with¬ 
out  a  still  further  step  of  embracing  all  that 
is  meant  by  Christianity  in  the  positive  sense? 
The  mere  affiliation  with  the  Unitarian  Church 
would  accomplish  nothing.  Liberal-minded 
Unitarians,  and  liberal-thinking  Evangelicals, 
would  not  become  more  liberal  by  reason  of 
one  such  surrender  of  o«r  individuality.  Nor 
would  it  suffice  for  those  Evangelical  Church¬ 
men  who  believe  that  only  a  belief  in  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 


in 


It  is  a  heart-breaking  process  to  bring  the 
discussion  from  the  clouds  to  which  the  vis¬ 
ionaries  have  relegated  it  down  to  those  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  have  never  had,  or  have  lost,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  divine  mission  of  Israel ;  who 
fail  to  see  that  that  mission  has  not  yet  been 
completely  fulfilled,  and  who  are  incapable  of 
realizing  that  no  other  instrumentality  is  as 
capable  of  fulfilling  it  as  those  who  constitute 
the  house  of  Israel. 


The  Christian  Advocate  justly  admires  the 
article  of  Gov.  B.  R.  Tillman  in  the  May  North 
American  Review  relative  to  the  Liquor  Riot 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  defence  of  the 
measures  taken  by  him  in  upholding  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  Act,  when  the  unquestioned  law  of 
the  State.  It  has  since  been  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  but,  it 
is  stated,  within  a  few  weeks  changes  in  that 
hody  will  reverse  this  ruling,  and  thereupon 
the  Governor  promises  its  enforcement  at  all 
hazards,  unless  repealed  by  the  Legislature. 
Our  contemporary  says : 

Mr.  John  C.  F.  Gardner  of  New  York  went 
down  in  the  height  of  the  excitement  and  was 
“prejudiced  against  the  law  as  a  Populist 
measure”  aimed  at  the  best  portion  of  the 
community ;  but  found  that  there  is  no  hardship 
to  the  respectable  man  ;  that  the  law  resulted 
in  security  for  his  property  and  peace  for  the 
neighborhood.  The  dispensary  was  usually 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  open  from 
8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  This  is  the  only  place, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hotels,  where 
liquor  can  be  purchased.  On  a  shelf  in  front 
of  the  window  are  blank  forms  of  requisition 
upon  the  State.  They  have  to  be  filled  out 
with  the  name,  address,  and  age,  signed  by 
the  applicant,  and  handed  to  the  dispenser, 
who  gives  it  to  the  clerk,  who  gets  the  article 
named  and  delivers  it.  The  smallest  amount 
that  can  be  purchased  is  half  a  pint.  A  rep¬ 
utable  person  can  buy  any  amount  he  wishes 
up  to  five  gallons,  but  can  make  only  one 
requisition  a  day.  The  whiskey  is  certified 
by  the  State  chemist  to  be  absolutely  pure. 
It  is  called  One,  Two,  or  Three  Stars  Palmetto. 

The  dispenser  has  considerable  latitude,  and 
refuses  to  sell  to  a  minor,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
person  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  it.  He 
generally  lives  near  the  dispensary,  and  can 
fill  a  physician’s  prescription  after  six  o’clock 
if  he  wishes.  The  hotels  in  the  large  cities 
have  ^ecial  privileges,  as  does  the  Highland 
Park  I^tel  at  Aiken,  the  great  Sanitarium,  to 
sell  wines  and  liquors  to  their  guests,  and 
them  only.  No  bar  is  allowed,  and  the  small¬ 
est  package  that  can  be  purchased  is  half  a 
pint,  which  the  hotel  must  purchase  at  the 
dispensary.  Hence  all  the  traveller  has  to 
give  up  is  his  mixed  drinks  and  his  treating 
and  being  treated. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  a  lawyer,  and  says  that  in 
former  times  in  attending  court  he  never  did 
so  without  seeing  during  the  day  from  three 
to  twenty  intoxicated  men  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  he  had  witnessed  dozens  uf  brawls 
and  fights  arising  from  the  use  of  liquor.  On 
this  last  visit  he  did  not  see  an  individual, 
black  or  white,  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
He  attended  court  at  Aiken  several  days,  part 
of  the  time  at  an  exciting  murder  trial,  and 
among  the  throngs  in  and  out  of  the  court¬ 
house  did  not  see  a  person  who  bore  any  evi 
dence  of  having  taken  a  drop  of  liquor.  The 
stabbing  affairs  and  fights  that  used  to  take 
place  after  six  o’clock  P.M.,  resulting  directly 
from  the  cross-road  bar  or  open  saloon,  have 
been  entirely  done  away  with,  it  being  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  a  disreputable  person  to 
get  a  drop  of  liquor  after  six  o’clock  at  night. 
The  State  prisons  are  less  crowded.  State  taxes 
lessened,  the  cost  of  trying  and  securing  pris¬ 
oners  and  supporting  paupers  is  diminished, 
and  in  the  country  districts  there  is  more 
security  felt  by  the  people  in  regard  to  crime 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Gardner  says  that  the  right  to  search  for 
contraband  liquor  resembles  that  of  the  State 
to  search  for  stolen  property,  “and  the  cry 
against  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  South 
Carolina  was  raised  by  the  worst  element  of 
the  community  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
a  law  which  is  prejudicial  only  to  that  ele¬ 
ment. 

He  adds  that  he  has  seen  the  operations  of 
the  Maine  law,  is  familiar  with  Iowa  and 
Kansas  legislation,  and  believes  this  scheme 
the  nearest  in  nature  ko  absolute  Prohibition. 
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MOSES  SENT  AS  A  DELIVERER. 

The  Composition  op  Exodus. 

One  clue  that  we  bad  to  the  authorship  of 
the  documents  of  Genesis  fails  us  very  early 
in  Exodus.  The  priestly  writer  had  very  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  Jehovah,  because  with  his  views  he 
could  not  do  so  until  after  God  had  made 
Himself  known  to  Israel  by  that  name  (Exod. 
▼i.  3).  (From  his  point  of  view,  also,  he 
could  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  sacrifice 
or  ritual  of  any  sort  until  after  the  legislation 
in  the  wilderness,  and  therefore  we  never  find 
any  allusion  to  these  things  in  bis  writings  in 
Genesis.  (For  this  reason  it  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
writers,  instead  of  being,  as  more  intelligent 
study  has  shown,  the  latest  of  the  three.) 
After  the  revelation  of  the  name  Jehovah  this 
writer  naturally  adopts  it,  and  thus  one  of  his 
distinctive  marks  is  lost.  Then,  there  was  in 
Genesis  (after  chapter  xx. )  another  writer 
who  also  used  the  divine  name  Elohim,  but 
this  writer’s  general  style  and  his  cast  of 
thought  are  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  Priestly  writer,  that  no  confusion  could 
occur.  The  distinction  will  be  pointed  out  in  a 
later  paragraph.  After  the  revelation  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  however,  this  writer  (usually 
called  the  Elohist)  also  occasionally  adopts 
this  name ;  so  that  this  clue  is  almost  entirely 
lost. 

This  is  not,  however,  so  important  a  matter 
as  it  would  have  been  had  we  not  gained  from 
the  study  of  Genesis  a  better  way  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  writers.  The  helps 
given  by  the  use  of  words  are  many,  and  in 
some  cases  very  strong,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  strongest  or  the  most  important  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  triple  authorship  of  these 
books.  They  first  suggested  it,  so  far  as  Gen¬ 
esis  was  concerned,  but  it  was  only  when,  by 
the  careful  study  of  the  decuments  in  Genesis, 
men  became  aware  that  each  of  the  three 
writers  was  the  vehicle  of  different  ideas, 
that  they  began  to  see  that  the  triple  author¬ 
ship  extended  to  the  other  books.  These  ideas 
are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  careful  student  of 
the  English  Bible  may  discern  them  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  the  differences  between,  let  us  say, 
the  idea  of  Phillips  Brooks  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  that  of  Emerson  in  The  Oversoul,  and 
that  of  Carlyle  in  his  Essays.  To  appreci¬ 
ate  all  the  arguments  from  style  and  the  use  of 
teords,  striking  and  interesting  as  they  are, 
one  must  know  more  or  less  of  Hebrew,  but  the 
idea,  the  dominant  purpose  of  each  writer, 
appears  in  every  language  into  which  these 
books  are  translated. 

The  very  names  by  which  we  distinguish 
them  suggests  these  dominant  ideas.  The 
Priestly  writer  is  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  ritual,  of  rites  and  observances,  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  His  document  has  been 
called  by  a  recent  writer.  History  of  the  Re¬ 


ligious  Institutions  of  Israel,  the  Priest  Na-  covenant  is  precious,  but  it  is  the  Jehovist 
tion.  Naturally,  he  was  so  persuaded  of  the  only,  the  man  of  large  human  interests,  who 
importance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  cere-  tells  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed 
monial  law  that  he  could  never  admit  the  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  (xii.  8,  xviii.  18,  xxii. 
possibility  of  anything  like  a  true  religious  18,  xxviii.  14),  as  it  is  he,  and  not  the 
life  before  those  institutions.  But  he  does  peculiarly  prophetic  writer,  who  records  the 
delight  in  tracing  the  growth  of  institutions  large  and  inclusive  prophecy  of  the  Prot- 
from  the  very  beginning  of  history,  and  as  we  evangelium  (iii.  15).  The  Elohist  repeats  the 
learned  long  ago  (Lesson  for  January  4th),  it  covenant  blessing  of  Abraham  to  Israel  (xxxv. 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  account  of  the  11,  12),  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  a  blessing 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  1-8),  of  to  the  nations,  and  the  Priestly  writer,  though 
I  he  law  of  bloodshed  (ix.  5),  and  of  the  rite  of  holding  the  covenant  as  above  all  things 
circumcision  (xvii.  10-14),  Wherever  he  nar-  precious,  to  be  cut  off  from  which  is  the  last 
rates  history,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  explain-  calamity  (xvii.  4),  never  thinks  of  blessing  as 
ing  some  institution.  In  fact,  not  one  of  our  accruing  through  it  to  any  but  the  chosen 
beautiful  “Bible  stories”  is  told  by  this  writer,  people  (xvii.  7,  8).  The  covenant  indeed  is  to 
But  we  long  ago  learned  that  he  is  interested  him  a  covenant  of  ritual,  a  mutual  agreement 
in  genealogy  and  chronology  (Lesson  for  (10-14),  and  not  the  free  grace  of  God. 
February  11th),  as  we  would  naturally  ex-  Having  traced  out  sufficiently  for  our  pur- 
pect  in  a  thinker  of  this  class.  pose,  though  only  briefly  and  in  part,  the  dis- 

The  ideas  of  the  other  two  writers,  though  tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  writers 
apparently  similar  in  certain  respects,  are,  in  of  Genesis,  we  shall  ask  in  the  next  lesson  how 
reality,  quite  as  distinct  from  one  another  far  we  may  be  able  to  trace  these  distinctive 
as  from  the  Priestly  writer.  Both  are  Prophetic  ideas  through  the  following  books, 
writers,  and  both  are  historians,  but  with  a 

wide  difference.  The  one  who,  as  we  saw  from  THE  LESSON. 

the  first, uses  the  divine  name,  Jehovah  (Lord),  Exodus  iii.  10-20. 

is  the  true  historian,  not  because  he  gives  Golden  Text. — Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with 

more  of  narrative  than  the  other  prophetic  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God.— 

writer,  the  Elohist,  for  he  does  not,  hut  be-  Isaiab  xli.  10. 

cause  what  he  gives  has  the  true  historic  The  interval  since  our  last  lesson  is  eighty 
mark,  in  that  it  is  not  individual,  but  national,  years  (vii.  7,  cf.  Acts  vii.  23,80).  Moses  had 
The  Elohist  gives  us  the  beautiful  stories  of  been  educated  as  the  son  of  a  king  in  learned 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  the  Jehovist  and  polished  Egypt  would  be  educated  (Acts 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  22),  and  on  coming  to  mature  years 

the  origin  and  growth  of  a  nation.  (Not,  (Exod.  ii.  11)  he  had  deliberately  chosen  to 
however,  a  priest-nation,  like  the  Priestly  suffer  affliction  tcith  the  people  of  Ood  (Heb. 
writer).  In  tbis  he  is  far  in  advance  of  ancient  25).  His  first  ill-considered  attempts  to 
historians,  and  indeed,  of  many  modern  ones,  help  his  brethren  were  worse  than  useless,  and 
whose  only  notion  of  history  is  a  record  of  the  be  exiled  himself  to  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
doings  of  certain  notable  individuals.  The  where  for  forty  years  he  lived  a  shepherd, 
Jehovist  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  ex-  keeping  the  sheep  of  his  father-in-law  (Ex. 
elusive  spirit  of  the  Priestly  writer  (which  we  iii*  1).  and  unquestionably  meditating  on  the 
know  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  Jews  in  the  great  deliverance  toward  which  he  must  have 
time  of  Christ  and  for  a  good  while  before  known  the  time  was  hastening, 
and  after),  for  one  of  his  ruling  ideas  is  that  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  burning  bush, 
of  humanity,  an  idea  which  for  many  centu*  in  which  God  veiled  His  glory  and  yet  re- 
ries  later  we  hardly  find  in  all  literature  out-  vealed  His  character.  Our  lesson  begins  with 
side  of  the  Bible.  It  is  he  who  tells  us  not  His  call  to  Moses  to  be  His  instrument  in  the 
only  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  people,  but  deliverance  of  the  nation, 
also  of  their  relations  to  other  peoples  (Gen.  There  must  have  been  a  great  change  in 
X.  2  31,  xxii.  20-24,  xxv.  1-4).  He  is  interested  Moses  since  the  day  when  he  had  been  willing 
in  all  things  which  concern  man  as  man,  to  dare  everything  (Acts  vii.  24,  25)  for  the 
therefore  he  gives  us  the  first  clue  in  all  lit-  rescue  of  his  people.  Moses  had  grown  older 
erature  to  the  beginnings  of  civilization  (iv.  and  perhaps  wiser,  and  no  longer  cherished 
17,  20-22)  and  the  first  explanation  of  the  great  the  bright  anticipation  of  being  his  country’s 
problem  of  sin  (Gen.  iii).  deliverer.  But  he  is  a  warning  to  us  of  the 

The  Elohist  is  as  distinctly  the  Prophetic  danger  of  putting  away  our  youthful  enthusi- 
writer  as  the  Jehovist  is  the  Historian.  He  asms,  and  not  rather  converting  them  into 
tells  many  lovely  stories,  but  they  not  only  courage  and  judgment  and  readiness  to  step 
have  the  general  prophetic  purpose  which  we  into  any  open  breach. 

have  explained  (Lesson  for  January  28th)  as  God’s  answer.  Certainly  1  will  be  tvith  thee 
the  characteristic  of  all  Scriptural  history,  and  (verse  12)  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with 
which  the  Jehovist  also  has,  but  they  show  the  courage.  But  we,  even  in  our  better  light, 
prophetic  character  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  are  apt  to  forget  that  that  promise  is  our  own. 
writes.  It  is  the  Elohist  who  mentions  that  The  token  was  one  which  could  not  at  once  be 
Abraham  is  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  it  is  in  his  tested;  it  was  yet  a  year  before  they  could 
account  of  Joseph  that  his  prophetic  power  serwe  Ood  upon  this  mountain;  yet  it  was  all 
appears  (xli.  25  38),  it  is  he  who  tells  of  the  more  a  proof  of  God’s  power  and  His  will- 
Jacob’s  prophetic  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  ingness  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

Manasseh  (xlviii.  14-20),  and  of  Joseph’s  The  question  as  to  the  name  of  God  (18) 
prophecy  when  he  gave  command  concerning  was  a  most  natural  one.  There  were  gods 
his  bones  (1.  24,  compare  Heb.  xi.  22).  Great  many  and  lords  many  in  the  Egyptian  pan- 
as  is  the  general  similarity  of  style  between  theon,  though  all  subordinate  to  the  one  great 
the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  (so  that  their  god,  Ra,  who  was  the  object  of  the  highest 
stories  are  easliy  woven  together,  as  we  have  worship.  And  in  all  these  centuries  the 
often  seen),  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  Israelites  might  well  have  forgotten  the  dis- 
their  point  of  view.  The  Jehovist  traces  the  tinctive  name  of  their  own  God.  It  was  a  new 
beginning  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  the  man  in  and  most  surprising  name  that  He  now  gave 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  the  consequent  to  them  (14) ;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  Jehovah, 
relationship  with  all  men  ;  the  Elohist  thinks  the  Self -existent  One,  I  am  ;  in  whom  is  no 
of  the  nation  purely  as  the  covenant  people  of  variableness,  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of 
Ood,  a  separate  people ;  in  this  idea  of  exclu-  human  fortune  may  be. 

siveness  approaching  the  Priestly  writer  more  The  other  name  (16)  might  be  less  august, 
nearly  than  the  Jehovistic.  To  all  three  the  but  it  must  have  been  of  peculiar  encourage- 
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ment  to  those  who  heard  it.  The  Clod  of  our 
fathers,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It 
was  a  present  token  that  in  all  these  long 
years  they  bad  not  been  forgotten,  but  were 
beloved  for  the  fathers’  sakes. 

There  is  an  element  of  perplexity  in  the  re¬ 
maining  verses  of  the  chapter  (16-22),  which 
is  happily  removed  by  the  discovery  that  the 
passage  is  not  by  a  single  writer,  but  is  made 
up  from  two  documents.  As  it  stands  it 
shocks  our  moral  sense.  It  would  not,  indeed, 
disturb  us  to  learn  that  the  enslaved  Israel¬ 
ites  ha(^  not  been  able  to  rise  to  a  higher  no¬ 
tion  of  truth  than  is  here  suggested  (18-20)  ; 
but  that  God  Almighty  should  command  a 
course  which  certainly  would  involve  deceit, 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  whatever  the  age 
of  the  world  or  man’s  moral  development. 
But  if  we  separate  the  verses  according  to  the 
linguistic  evidence  (the  passage  abounds  in 
such  evidences  of  dual  authorship),  we  find 
in  neither  of  the  resulting  passaiges,  taken  by 
itself,  any  lack  of  moral  honesty.  By  giving 
verses  19  22  to  the  author  of  9-15,  and  16-18 
to  the  author  of  7,  8,  in  which  there  are  many 
similar  words,  we  shall  find  in  neither  account 
any  evidence  of  commanded  fraud. 

The  word  borrow  (veree  22)  is,  in  fact,  the 
word  mk  (see  Revised  Version),  the  same  as 
in  Judges  v.  25  and  1  Kings  iii.  11 ;  the  Egypt¬ 
ians  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Israelites 
(verse  21  and  see  xi.  3,  xii.  36),  and  would 
surely  be  willing  to  contribute  thus  much 
toward  their  release  from  slavery. 


THE  SUMMER  BIBUE  SCHOOLS. 

Our  summer  schools  and  conventions  have 
come  to  be  a  recognized  agency  of  education, 
especially  in  Biblical  and  other  special  lines 
of  inquiry.  Conferences  for  special  Bible 
study  began  at  Mount  Hermon,  Mass.,  in 
1886,  and  now  for  the  ninth  successive  year 
Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  has  extended  the  invitation 
for  the  “World’s  Student  Conference”  to  meet 
at  his  home  in  Northfield,  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  from  June  80th  to 
July  lOtb.  The  following  speakers  have  already 
been  secured  ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore  of  Virginia  ; 
Rev.  Alex.  MacKenzie,  D.  D. ,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  D  D. ,  Boston;  Bish¬ 
op  J.  M.  Thoburn  of  India;  Rev.  J.  E.  Tut¬ 
tle,  D. D. ,  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  D. D. ,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Win¬ 
chester  of  Wesleyan  University ;  Rev.  H.  P. 
Beach,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Senator  William 
P.  Frye  of  Maine,  and  Luther  D.  Wishard, 
while  Mr.  Moody  himself  will  be  a  frequent 
speaker  and  will  preside  at  ttie  platform  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  conference  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ,  which 
sprang  from  the  Northfield  gathering,  has 
steadily  grown  in  interest  and  members,  and 
this  year  a  strong  programme  is  provided,  in¬ 
cluding  such  speakers  as  Bishop  John  H.  Vin¬ 
cent  ;  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D. ,  of  Chicago ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cochran  of  St.  Paul  and  S. 
M.  Sayford  of  Boston;  Rev.  R., A.  Torrey  and 
Rev.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  D. D. ,  both  of  Chicago; 
Prof.  W.  W.  White,  Xenia  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Stagg  of  Chicago  University, 
and  Luther  Gulick,  M. D. ,  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  athletics.  The  date  is  from  June 
22nd  to  July  2nd. 


The  celebration  of  Good  Friday  by  a  special 
liturgical  service  is  taking  strong  hold  upon 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  A  number 
of  prominent  churches  held  such  a  service  this 
year,  notable  among  them  the  historic 
Church  of  the  Oratoire,  opposite  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  great  home  mission 
society,  Socidti  Evangilique  de  France,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  this  service  in  the  churches  under  its 
care. 


Christian 

ffinbcavor. 


By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

God’s  Call. 

May  21.  The  (treat  summons.  2  Peter  1 : 10-21. 

22.  Immediately  we  endeavored.  ‘Acts  16:6-10. 

23.  They  forsook  all.  Lahe5:t-ll.  27, 28. 

24.  A  more  convenient  season.  Acts  24 : 22-27. 

25.  Thy  servant  hearetb.  1  8amael3:l-10. 

28.  Here  am  I :  send  me.  Israel  6 : 1-10. 

27.  Topic.— God’s  call;  what  is  our  resiwnse? 

Ephesians  4: 1-6, 17-82. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  contains  the  philosophy  of 
life:  “Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  Him  forever.”  St.  Paul  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  our  relations  to  others  in  such  simple 
and  common  things  as  eating  and  drinking: 
“Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  what¬ 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  ”  If 
every  man’s  life  be  a  plan  of  God,  every  part 
of  that  life  must  enter  into  the  plan,  for  its 
consummation.  Every  one  is  called  of  God. 
Yet  one  may  not  so  readily  find  his  vocation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Moses’  life  was  partic¬ 
ularly  providential,  as  also  that  of  Joseph. 
The  hand  of  God  can  be  seen  in  Moses’  birth 
and  training  and  wilderness  experience  as  a 
preparation  to  his  call  from  the  burning  bush. 
We  wonder  why  he  did  not  recognize  God’s 
call  and  respond  at  once.  But  he  saw  his  own 
life  only  as  it  was  living  day  by  day,  and  not 
as  a  whole,  as  we  do.  The  great  plan  may 
have  been  understood,  but  the  particular  steps 
were  not  so  certain.  And  besides,  he  had 
learned  humility  as  he  communed  with  God 
and  his  own  heart  in  the  forty  years  of  wilder¬ 
ness  quiet.  W’hen,  however,  God  called,  it 
was  plainly  his  duty  to  hear  and  obey ;  and 
when  He  said,  “Surely  I  will  be  with  thee,” 
he  need  not  have  feared.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  He  who  made  of  His  stick  a  serpent  for 
a  sign,  can  use  any  poor  stick  to  accomplish 
His  purposes.  He  generally  uses  prepared  and 
willing  and  consecrated  messengers.  The  call 
of  God  is 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  UFE 
for  us,  and  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  have 
some  business  or  ocupation,  whether  exalted 
or  lowly.  God  gives  a  man  trust  of  himself 
to  use  for  Him.  He  gives  him  his  talents  to 
improve  for  Him,  and  He  will  come  for  His 
own  with  its  increase. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  thinking  that  a  call 
of  God  must  be  like  that  of  Moses,  or  Samuel, 
or  Paul  by  an  audible  voice,  or  by  some  strik¬ 
ing  providence.  These  are  special  and  not 
general,  and  come  to  only  a  few.  That  which 
occupies  one’s  time  is  his  calling.  A  child  is 
called  to  be  and  act  like  a  child.  A  boy  is 
called  to  be  a  boy  and  do  a  boy’s  work.  Gen¬ 
erally  he  is  called  to  obey  his  parents  and 
teachers,  and  to  be  a  diligent  student.  A 
young  man  is  called  to  occupy  his  time  and 
talents  in  preparation  for  his  life  work.  But 
right  here  he  may  be  troubled  as  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future,  and  ask.  What  is  my  call 
that  I  may  prepare  for  it?  One  is  often  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  calling  by  his  parents.  Their 
consecration  and  prayer  and  training  deter¬ 
mine  this.  Others  find  their  calling  only  after 
many  doubts  and  struggles.  Some  fight 
against  their  call,  desiring  to  go  in  the  way  of 
their  inclination. 

A  call  implies  a  gift  correrponding  to  the 
vocation.  It  also  implies  preparation  to  use 
the  gift.  One  will  not  succeed  in  any  business 
without  some  aptitude  for  it,  or  diligent  appli¬ 
cation  to  it.  An  opportunity  is  usually  a  call. 
If  there  is  a  work  which  one  can  do,  which  is 
now  before  him  waiting  to  be  done,  he  would 
seem  to  be  called  to  do  it  rather  than  any  one 


else.  Should  there  be  nothing  to  be  done  now, 
bis  duty  is  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray.  It  is 
quite  common  for  one  to  desire  a  call  to  some 
great  thing,  or  to  something  different  from 
what  he  is  now  doing,  and  to  think  be  would 
do  greater  and  better  things  in  another  voca¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  faithfulness  in  his  present  calling 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  any 
higher  calling.  Paul  writes  to  those  who  fret 
against  their  lot,  “Let  each  man  abide  in  that 
calling  whereto  he  was  called,”  and  be  content 
and  faithful  and  so  best  serve  God  until  the 
opportunity  comes  or  something  better.  Serv¬ 
ing  the  time  and  the  opportunity  is  serving 
God.  He  beseeches  the  Ephesians  to 

WALK  WORTHILY  OF  THEIR  VOCATION. 

A  Christian  is  chosen  and  called  of  God  to  a 
walk  or  life  for  Him.  There  was  a  divine 
purpose  in  calling  him  to  be  a  Christian.  He 
is  an  elect  man.  Nor  can  a  sinner  refuse  obe¬ 
dience  because  he  is  not  chosen  of  God  and  a 
Christian.  He  owes  it  to  God  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  to  do  all  the  duties  involved  in  a. 
Christian’s  life.  The  things  which  he  de¬ 
mands  of  a  Christian,  or  for  which  he  criti¬ 
cizes  them,  he  ought  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing.  He  is  responsible  according  to  hia 
knowledge.  Every  sinner  is  called  of  God  to- 
repent  of  sin  and  to  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  salvation,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  It 
is  his  first  duty,  and  nothing  else  is  done- 
aright  until  this  is  done ;  for  his  whole  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  is  wrong.  This  call  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  imperative  as  his  sin  is  evil  and 
deadly,  and  as  the  gift  and  death  of  Christ  is 
divinely  gracious  and  merciful.  Christ’s  death 
is  the  uttermost  expression  of  the  sinner’s 
need  and  danger.  Until  he  accepts  Christ  he 
cannot  please  God.  He  is  sinful  and  rebellious, 
dishonoring  God  more  and  more,  and  grieving 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  calls  to  repentance;  re¬ 
jecting  Christ,  who  would  save  him  unto  life 
eternal.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Christian’s  call. 

.  CALLED  TO  RE  SAINTS. 

He  is  called  to  hear  and  obey  and  serve 
Christ  for  all  his  life  and  in  all  its  parts.  He 
is  called  to  be  and  to  do  and  to  grow  and  to 
love  in  all  these.  His  walk  is  his  life,  both 
in  its  direction  God  ward  and  in  its  progress 
Christlike.  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.  But  one  must  learn  to 
walk  even  as  a  child  first  creeps,  then  stands 
on  his  feet  holding  on  t«  some  support,  then 
takes  a  few  steps,  until  he  comes  to  walk  and 
run  and  not  stumble.  Every  walk  is  step  by 
step,  one  step  at  a  time,  until  the  longest  way 
is  compassed.  If  one  knows  the  next  step,  he 
goes  safely.  The  duty  that  lies  before  one, 
the  next  thing,  determines  plainly  his  call, 
taking  this  step  he  walks  worthily  of  his  voca¬ 
tion.  He  who  walks  as  Christ  walked,  in  the 
same  way,  will  walk  safely.  One  may  tread 
in  His  footsteps.  Paul,  when  called,  said, 
“Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do.”  Sam¬ 
uel  said, “Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth. ” 

Walking  in  love  to  God  and  in  peace  with 
men  is  a  worthy  call.  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
makes  the  walk  pleasing  to  God.  Christ  said, 
“I  am  with  you,"  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  ours. 

A  PRAYER. 

If  there  be  eome  weaker  one. 

Give  me  strensth  to  heln  him  on : 

If  a  blinder  sonl  there  be. 

Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee ; 

Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do ; 

Clothe  with  life  the  weak  Intent 
Let  me  he  the  thing  I  meant ; 

Let  me  find  in  Thy  employ 
Peace  that  dearer  is  than  Joy ; 

Out  of  self  to  love  be  led. 

And  to  heaven  acclimated. 

Until  all  things  sweet  and  good 

Seem  my  natural  habitude  —  J.  G.  Whittier. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


BABY’S  CXIMPLIMENT. 

His  father  and  mother  were  both  away. 

And  Baby  and  I  bad  been  friends  all  day— 

Many  and  gay  were  the  games  we  played ; 

Baby  ordered  and  I  obeyed— 

We  cared  not  at  all  for  the  rainy  sky. 

We  built  us  a  block  house  three  feet  high ; 

Wo  throw  pine  knots  on  the  nursery  fire 

And  watched  the  fiames  mount  higher  and  higher. 

We  hid  in  the  most  improbable  nooks. 

We  looked  at  the  pictures  in  all  bis  books ; 

We  ran  in  “  tag  ’’  till  his  cheeks  were  red. 

And  his  curls  were  tangled  about  his  head. 

So  when  the  twilight  was  closing  down 
Over  the  fields  and  the  woodlands  brown. 

And  nurse  declared  he  must  say  good-night. 

He  dung  to  me  still  in  the  firelight— 

He  trampled  my  gown  with  his  rough  little  feet. 

He  climbed  on  my  lap  and  kissed  me  sweet. 

And  as  he  scrambled  from  off  my  knee. 

Tried  make  a  good  mother,”  said  Baby  to  me. 

I  have  had  compliments,  now  and  then. 

From  grown-up  women  and  grown-up  men : 

Some  were  common-place,  some  were  new. 

Never  was  one  of  them  rung  so  true, 

Never  was  one  seemed  half  so  real— 

Baby  compared  me  to  bis  ideal. 

— S.  St.  G.  Lawrenck. 

BILLY. 

FOR  THE  I.ITTI.E  PEOPLE. 

Billy  is  a  horse,  and  when  he  was  young  he 
was  put  in  a  large  wooden  cage  and  was  hoist¬ 
ed  up  through  the  hatchway  of  a  leather  ware¬ 
house  in  New  York  City.  He  was  taken  up  to 
the  top  loft,  five  stories  above  the  bustle  and' 
rumble  of  the  busy  street  below. 

After  he  got  up  there,  the  men  put  a  big 
collar  around  his  neck,  harnessed  him  up  to  the 
«nd  of  a  long  beam  of  wood,  which  turned  on 
a  pivot,  and  drove  him  round  and  round  a 
sixty-foot  tan  bark  ring.  At  first  Billy  did 
not  like  his  new  place  and  new  work  ;  what 
horse  would?  But  he  has  good  horse  sense, 
noble  Billy,  and  as  he  had  to  stay  there,  he 
concluded  to  make  the  best  of  the  conditions 
of  his  life. 

The  men  who  worked  him  were  very  kind 
to  him ;  he  had  some  hour  of  resting  every 
day,  he  was  fed  well  and  kept  clean,  and  bad 
a  good  bed  to  sleep  on.  Billy  used  to  walk 
around  the  loft  after  his  work  at  the  wooden 
beam  was  over.  He  would  go  to  the  window 
and  look  out  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  from  which  he  was  shut  out.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  whinney  at  the  horses  who 
chanced  to  be  tied  in  front  of  the  building  or 
across  the  street.  The  horses  would  look  up 
to  see  where  the  sound  came  from.  No  doubt 
they  felt  sorry  for  Billy.  At  other  times  he 
would  put  his  head  out  of  the  back  window 
and  look  at  the  East  River  and  the  crowds 
crossing  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

After  a  time  a  new,  large  building  was  put 
up  by  that  window,  and  shut  out  the  river 
view,  but  a  young  girl  sat  by  a  desk  in  front 
of  the  new  window,  so  near  to  Billy  that  she 
could  almost  touch  his  nose.  This  young  girl 
was  earning  her  living,  too,  and  away  up  in 
the  topmost  loft  of  that  building.  She  and 
Billy  became  great  friends,  and  she  tried  to 
throw  lumps  of  cut  sugar  over  to  Billy.  Some¬ 
times  she  hit  straight  and  they  went  into  the 
window,  so  Billy  could  get  them,  but  more 
times  they  missed  the  mark  and  fell  down  in 
the  alley  beBow.  But  there  was  always  some 
stray  boy  there  about  that  time  who  picked 
then  up  and  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  Billy 
would  have  done. 

Billy  lived  in  that  top  loft  eight  years. 
Just  think  of  it,  children !  Eight  years  is 
such  a  long  time!  But  last  week  he  was  put 
in  the  wooden  cage  and  let  down  into  the 
street  again.  The  man  who  owned  him  bad 
moved  into  a  new  building,  where  his  leather 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  steam  power 
instead  of  horse  power. 


Daring  his  eight  years  in  the  loft,  Billy  has 
walked  about  12,000  miles.  It  took  eighty 
trips  around  the  tan  bark  to  make  a  mile, 
and  Billy  covered  about  five  miles  a  day.  He 
worked  300  days  a  year.  And  now  I  know  the 
girls  and  boys  who  read  this  true  story  about 
Billy  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  gone  to 
the  country  to  live.  Won’t  he  enjoy  eating 
the  fresh  green  grass  in  the  pasture  and  drink¬ 
ing  from  the  pretty  little  brooks?  8.  T.  P. 

THE  MOTHERING  DAYS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Y'es,  weary  days  sometimes,  but  oh,  such 
happy  days !  Little  ones  all  in  the  home  nest 
and  at  nightfall  kneeling  at  the  mother’s  knee 
to  say  their  "goodnight  prayer.”  There  is 
nobody  in  the  whole  world  so  good,  so  sweet, 
so  pretty  as  mother  to  the  little  ones.  Her 
opinions  and  ways  are  infallible  to  them. 
They  listen  to  the  words  that  come  from  her 
lips,  they  watch  her  every  movement ;  mother 
is  the  one  person  in  the  whole  world  who 
never  does  wrong.  In  order  to  see  that  “God 
is  love,”  a  mother  has  only  to  look  within 
herself,  while  her  own  heart  is  thrilling  with 
tenderness,  or  throbbing  with  compassion  over 
her  children.  How  often  when  He  would 
illustrate  this  love  and  unchangeableness 
toward  His  children  He  takes  mothers  for  the 
types.  “As  one  who  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you.  ”  How  very  necessary  for 
mothers  to  be  true  Christians  that  they  may  be 
able,  by  following  the  Lord  themselves,  to 
show  the  little  ones  committed  to  their  care 
bow  to  follow  Him !  Working,  watching, 
nursing,  planning  for  the  comfort  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  when  rendered  as  service  for  God.  as 
well  as  for  the  children,  glorifies  her  office. 

This  week  a  book,  entitled,  “The  Hannahs,” 
published  in  London  in  1339,  for  mothers, 
chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands.  There  are 
some  wonderful  thoughts  in  it ;  the  chapter 
on  Samuel’s  Mother  being  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  suggestive,  I  will  clip  parts  of  it, 
that  mj*  readers  may  be  benefited  as  I  have 
been  by  its  true  and  holy  words : 

“Did  you  ever  observe  that  the  first  use 
which  Samuel  made  of  the  pen  of  inspiration 
was  to  immortalize  his  father  and  mother? 
Elkanah  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  Hannah 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  all 
the  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  until  the  end 
of  time. 

“With  w’hat  zest  he  tells  how  his  father 
loved  his  mother!  Elkanah  ‘loved  Hannah 
and  gave  her  a  worthy  portion.  ’ 

“Samuel  remembered  this  beautiful  picture 
of  conjugal  love.  None  of  Samuel’s  mother’s 
words  and  examples  were  lost  to  her  son. 
They  fixed  themselves  ‘like  nails  in  a  sure 
place.  ’  They  came  as  fresh  to  his  memory 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  book  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  his  old  age,  as  if  his  mother  had  come 
from  heaven  to  repeat  them  again  to  him. 
She  lifted  up  her  voice  in  the  tabernacle  and 
sang,  ‘My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord,  mine 
horn  is  exalted  over  mine  enemies,  because  I 
rejoice  in  thy  salvation.  There  is  none  holy 
as  the  Lord ;  for  there  is  none  beside  thee, 
neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God.  The 
Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge  and  by  Him  ac¬ 
tions  are  weighed.  ’  Samuel’s  mother’s  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  is  full  of  great  genera]  prin¬ 
ciples.  She  also  sang  in  his  hearing,  ‘He 
helpeth  the  feet  of  His  saints,  to  make  them 
inherit  the  throne  of  His  glory.  ’  When  she 
wished  to  impress  him  with  the  worth  of  good 
and  upright  men,  she  called  them  the  ‘pillars 
of  the  earth.  ’ 

“Samuel’s  whole  life  proves  that  his  mother’s 
views  of  the  divine  character  and  government 
followed  him  as  a  guardian  angel,  whether  he 
ministered  at  the  altar,  or  administered  justice 
on  the  bench,  or  uttered  prophecy  in  the  gate. 


Samuel’s  principles  are  necessay  in  all  places 
and  under  all  circumstances,  if  we  would  have 
our  children  pass  unspotted  through  the  world, 
or  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  man.  His  mother  taught 
her  boy  that  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
by  whom  actions  are  weighed.” 

AN  mothers  should  imitate  Hannah  in  this 
way  of  teaching ;  whatever  prospects  or  plans 
you  have  for  your  children,  inculcate  great 
principles  as  well  as  practical  duties.  You 
yourselves,  remember,  require  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
in  order  to  discharge  your  own  duties.  What 
would  you  be  if  the  love  of  Christ  did  not  con¬ 
strain  you  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  help 
you?  We  cannot  do  without  great  principles 
even  in  the  quiet  home  life.  A  life  governed 
by  these  Christian  principles  secures  to  a 
mother  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  children. 
A  pious  mother  can  never  be  forgotten  nor 
despised  by  any  one  of  them.  She  may  be 
forsaken  for  a  time  by  a  prodigal  son,  or 
grieved  by  a  foolish  daughter,  but  neither  can 
forget  her,  or  lightly  esteem  her.  Her  charac¬ 
ter  is  placed  on  such  a  high  plane,  that  though 
they  may  ridicule  religion,  they  dare  not  laugh 
at  the  mother’s  holiness.  Even  Hume  would 
not  ridicule  his  mother’s  piety. 

RODNEY’S  REASONABLE  SERVICE. 

Rodney  Blake  had  been  well  brought  up  and 
surrounded  by  religious  influences  all  his  life, 
yet  he  felt  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
at  all.  Although  he  liked  the  minister  well 
enough,  going  to  church  was  a  bore  which  he 
would  gladly  avoid.  He  went  to  Sunday- 
school  because  obliged  to  go,  and  reading  the 
Bible  and  saying  his  prayers  were  alike  irk¬ 
some  duties. 

Now  perhaps  you  think  1  am  describing  an 
unusually  bad  boy  but  in  all  probability  nearly 
every  boy  who  reads  this  story  is,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  like  him,  and  every  girl,  too,  for  that 
matter.  He  was  withal  lovable  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  as  the  colored  washerwoman 
said,  “the  open-heartedest  boy  I  ever  seen.” 
We  do  not  naturally  love  good  and  holy  things, 
and  God  often  brings  us  to  Himself  by  a  way 
which  we  would  not  ourselves  choose. 

It  was  a  mild  and  beautiful  winter*  White 
and  blue  violets  and  the  yellow  spirea  bloomed 
in  sheltered  gardens,  yet  we  looked  upon  them 
as  aftermaths  or  harbingers,  and  would  not 
believe  that  spring  was  with  us  until  crocuses 
surprised  us  one  warm  day  six  weeks  before 
Easter.  With  the  warm  winter  came  sad  ac¬ 
companiments  of  sickness  and  death.  At  last 
Rod’s  dearest  friend,  Ned  Hieks,  was  laid  low 
with  pneumonia.  Rod  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul,  and  his  mother  found  him  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  the  parlor,  abandoned  to  grief. 

“Mother,  he  will  die;  I  know  he  will;  every 
body  is  dying,  and  I  shall  not  see  him  again.  ” 

“My  darling,  he  may  not;  he  has  a  good 
constitution  and  a  good  doctor,”  replied  his 
mother. 

“But,”  said  Rodney,  “he  doesn’t  know  one 
but  for  a  few  minutes.  I  said,  ‘Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you?’  and  he  said,  ‘No,  Rod,  I  am 
only  going  to  rest,  and  then  get  up  and  go  to 
work.  ’  He  was  trying  so  hard  for  the  prize 
before  Easter  vacation.  ” 

Mrs.  Sumner  comforted  him  as  only  mothers 
can,  and  advised  him  to  go  for  a  tramp  with 
his  gun. 

Rod  had  never  thought  very  seriously  before, 
and  perhaps  had  never  felt  like  really  pray¬ 
ing.  He  was  inclined  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  Lord  as  Jacob  did :  “If  God  will  spare  Ned 
I  will  be  a  Christian.”  How  many  vows  of 
that  kind  are  made  and  forgotten!  He  had 
been  so  well  taught  that  he  knew  this  was 
wrong,  and  that  he  ought  to  serve  God  under 
1  any  circumstances. 
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There  was  no  game  in  sight,  so  he  laid 
down  near  the  river  bank  under  a  cedar  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  “I  can  do  nothing  for  him,' 
■ot  even  pray ;  I  am  not  fit,”  he  thought,  mis¬ 
erably. 

The  soft  spring  air  fankied  him.  The  maples 
in  the  distance  were  red  with  swelling  buds, 
a  pile  of  snewy  clouds  seemed  so  far  from 
earth,  so  lit  up  as  by  celestial  light,  and  so 
removed  from  earth-stain  and  trouble,  that 
the  mere  sight  brought  a  sensation  of  rest,  and 
also  recalled  to  his  mind  the  refrain  : 

"  Tho’  yonrsios  be  as  scarlet. 

They  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.” 

It  was  there  that  God  brought  Rodney  to 
Himself,  and  he  was  enabled  to  accept  Jesus 
Ohrist,  freely  offered  to  him  in  the  Gospel. 
Now  do  not  imagine  that  he  became  a  full- 
grown  Christian  all  at  once.  No;  he  must 
grow  in  grace,  and  gradually  overcoming  the 
evil  one,  “grow  unto  the  measure  of  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  ” 

Ned  did  not  die.  He  was  young  and  strong, 
and  by  Easter  was  able  to  walk  with  Rodney 
and  hear  the  story  of  that  afternoon.  Here 
the  boys  decided  to  consecrate  their  young 
lives  to  the  service  of  Christ  openly  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  communion  season.  What  more 
fitting  time  can  be  chosen  for  such  reasonable 
service,  when  all  nature  rejoices  in  newness  of 
life,  and  all  is  symbolical  of  the  resurrecticm. 
“If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above." 


SELF-MADE  BOYS. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  gives  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  what  Dr.  Gunsaulus  considers 
“Self-made  boys”: 

“Self  made  boys,"  said  Dr.  Gunsaulus, 
President  of  Armour  Institute,  “well,  I  wish 
pu  knew  some  of  the  boys  who  come  here  as 

know  them!  Self-made!  I  should  think 
so !  Is  not  a  boy  who  rises  at  4  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  deliver  papers  until  7,  then  studies  until 
fi,  when  he  comes  here  for  his  first  recitation, 
building  himself? 

“That  boy  is  an  orphan,  entirely  alone  in 
the  world.  He  supports  himself,  and  has  done 
it  all  his  life.  Where  he  came  from  he  doesn’t 
himself  know ;  I  think  he  named  himself. 

“Yet  a  more  self-respecting  boy  I  never 
knew.  He  would  scorn  to  tell  an  untruth, 
and  is  fair  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings. 

“He  is  now  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  he  has  just  finished  reading? 
‘Smiles’s  Self  Help,’  and  ‘.Abraham  Lincoln’s 
Speeches.’  Yes,  he  is  a  thoroughly  self-made 
boy  and  I  am  proud  of  him.” 

'The  doctor  leans  back  in  his  chair  and 
grows  more  thoughtful. 

**  There  is  a  bo.v  who  lives  with  his  mother 
on  Dearborn  Street.  His  mother  is  a  widow, 
and  not  very  strong,  yet  she  helps  this  boy 
make  the  living  by  taking  in  washing.  The 
boy  himself  lias  a  laundry  route. 

“That  boy  attends  school  here,  and  has 
given  the  labor  question  as  exhaustive  a  study 
as  any  man  I  know  of.  The  great  question  as 
to  the  right  of  great  combines  to  exist,  you 
see,  had  a  practical  bearing  upon  his  and  his 
mother’s  life. 

“Self  made  boys!  Why,  we  have  dozens  of 
them !  Boys  who  w'ork  aH  day  in  oifices  and 
come  here  to  study  at  night.  These  are  the 
fellows  whom  the  world,  waking  up  one  day 
thinks  it  has  discovered.  But  these  boys  don’t 
bloom  out  all  at  once  into  self-made  men ;  it 
takes  years  of  patient  study  and  self-denial. 

“There  is  a  boy  here  who  has  hit  upon  a 
unique  way  of  paying  expenses.  He  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  getting  boys  cheap  places  in 
which  they  can  spend  their  vacation.  He  has 
gone  into  the  country  in  a  pleasant  locality 
and  has  arranged  with  the  farmers  to  board 
the  boys  at  reduced  rates,  the  boys  to  pitch  a 
camp  on  the  farmers’  grounds  and  live  as  they 
please. 

“This  boy  engineers  the  whole  thing  and 
between  the  two  parties  has  a  good  sized 
profit.  He  is  an  orphan  also,  and  is  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year.  He  supports  himself  and  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Institute  regularly. 

“I  could  tell  of  many  boys  who  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  a  few  years  more,  a  few 
years  more,"  concludes  the  doctor,  with  a 
hopeful  smile  for  the  boys,  “they  will  make 
what  everybody  admires— self-made  men.” 


THE  SMALLEST  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

M.  Georges  Salamon,  a  Parisian  amateur,  has 
the  largest  collection  in  existence  of  the  small¬ 
est  books  published.  Comprising  about  seven 
hundred  volumes,  this  little  library  contains 
what  might  he  called  the  microbes  of  literature. 

Books  beyond  a  certain  size  are  not  received 
into  this  library.  The  maximum— for  the  min¬ 
imum,  be  it  understood,  there  is  no  limit — is 
the  “La  Fontaine,"  printed  in  microscopic 
characters  by  Laurent  and  Deherny  in  1850, 
which  in  height  and  breadth  is  a  little  more 
than  two  inches  by  one. 

This  book,  however,  may  he  considered  a 
giant  alongside  of  some  which  stand  near  it, 
as,  for  instance,  the  “Works  of  Horace,”  1828, 
printed  by  Didot  (one-eighth  smaller) ;  “La 
Rochefocauld,  Maxims  and  Moral  Refiections,” 
printed  by  the  same  in  1827  (smaller  still) ; 
“Le  Rime  di  Petrarca,”  Venice,  18*29,  2  vols. 
(yet smaller)  ;  “LaDivinaCommediadi  Dante." 
Milan,  1878,  a  volume  of  500  pages,  88  milli¬ 
meters  by  22,  or  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  History  and 
politics  are  represented.  There  are  “The 
French  Constitution  of  1792,”  (41  millimeters 
by  29)  ;  a  “Constitution  of  Holland.”  in  Dutch, 
printed  at  Haarlem,  1801  (49  millimeters  by 
30),  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  the  char¬ 
acters.  There  is  also  an  “Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  Holland,”  in  Dutch,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1753,  in  2  vols.,  measuring  but  88 
millimeters  by  17. 

Among  the  numerous  religious  works  is  an 
exquisite  group  of  little  “Books  of  Hours.” 
and  Bibles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Of  these,  two  volumes,  hound  in 
old  calf,  contain  a  series  of  2(54  very  small 
Scriptural  engravings,  by  two  women,  who 
lived  in  Switzerland  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  books,  that  may 
be  called  the  Siamese  Twins — though  discon¬ 
nected  —  are  “Catechismus  Handlung,”  187 
pages,  and  “Vom  Christlichen  Haussand,”  191 
pages.  They  measure  31  millimeters  by  31,  or 
about  an  inch  square,  and  were  printed  in 
Nuremberg  in  16(5(5. 

There  are  several  Bibles,  about  26  millimeters 
by  20.  in  elegant  covers  of  old  Morocco,  print¬ 
ed  at  London  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Still  smaller  is  “  Begriff  Christ- 
licher  Lehre,”  1778,  of  64  pages  (22  millimeters 
by  11,  say  two  thirds  of  an  inch  by  one  third). 

There  is  a  series  of  song- books  and  of  alma¬ 
nacs.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  a  very  rare  set 
complete  from  1790  to  1818.  Not  only  French 
almanacs  are  there,  but  also  Dutch,  printed 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
English  almanacs  of  the  end  of  the  same  cen¬ 
tury. 

As  we  go  through  the  collection,  we  come 
to  a  tiny  “Charte  Constitutionelle  of  1814,” 
measuring  22  millimeters  by  13,  and  contain¬ 
ing  68  pages.  It  is  one  of  the  works — dwarf 
volumes  they  call  them  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale — which  does  not  treat  of  religion, 
of  love,  or  of  gaiety. 

The  foreign  microscopic  works  are  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  French  in  clearness  and  fineness 
of  impression  and  engraving.  In  Austria,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  ^blished 
an  almanac  21  millimeters  by  15.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  almanacs  under  the  title  of  “The  English 
Bijou  Almanac,”  printed  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  measuring  14  millimeters  by  10, 
stand  in  the  first  rank  for  the  extreme  fineness 
and  beauty  of  the  text  and  engravings.  The 
almanac  for  1837,  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
of  the  series,  contains  a  dedication  to  the 
Queen.  Among  its  illustrations  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  portrait  of  Malibran,  accompanied  by 
verses  and  four  pages  of  a  rondo  in  microscopic 
musical  characters,  with  words. 


There  are  in  this  collection,  however,  alma¬ 
nacs  tinier  yet,  published  between  the  years 
1817  and  1840  by  the  Lithographic  Institute  of 
C.  F.  Muller,  at  Carlsruhe.  They  measure 
only  14  millimeters  by  9.  They  contain  from 
26  to  28  pages,  and  from  6  to  12  engravings. 
The  almanac  for  1831  has  admirable  portraits 
of  Sontag,  Paganini,  Franz  Napoleon.  Hussein 
Pacha,  the  last  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  others. 
The  almanac  for  1834  has  the  j^rtraits  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  of  Frederick  Willianri,  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  and  of  Otho,  King  of  Greece. 

The  smallest  books  in  this  collection  are^  a 
“Chemin  de  la  Croix”  and  a  “Paroissien”  which 
measure  only  14  millimeters  by  6. — La  Nature, 
Paris.  Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUGHT  TO  HAVE  TRIED  HARDER. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  bright  little  girl 
whose  father  sometimes  writes  poetry.  Not 
long  ago  seeing  in  the  papers  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  a  celebrated  manufacturing  firm 
which  offered  a  series  of  prizes  from  one 
hundred  dollars  to  ten  for  the  best  poems  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  excellence  of  the  article  adver¬ 
tised,  he  concluded  to  compete  for  one  of  the 
prizes,  and  after  much  thought  and  study 
produced  a  poem  which  illustrated,  as  he 
thought,  the  best  work  that  his  genius  could 
perform.  He  sent  in  the  masterpiece,  and 
when  the  awards  were  made,  he  received  a 
check  for  $10.  The  success  which  rewarded 
his  effort  was  duly  announced  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  at  first  very  much  delighted 
with  it.  It  was  a  verf  fine  thing,  she  thought, 
for  her  papa  to  receive  as  a  prize  the  large 
sum  of  $10  Soon,  however,  a  new  thought 
struck  her  and  she  said:  “Mamma,  did  any 
one  else  get  more  than  $10?"  “Yes,”  said 
her  mother,  “  one  person  received  $25.  ”  A 
cloud  began  to  gather  on  the  little  girl’s  face, 
and  she  asked  again:  “Mamma,  did  anyone 
get  more  than  $25?”  “Yes.”  was  the  reply, 
“one  person  got  $50?”  The  cloud  became 
deeper;  pretty  soon  she  asked  again:  “Mam¬ 
ma,  did  anyone  get  more  than  $50?”  “Yes." 
said  her  mother,  “one  person  got  a  $100.” 
The  eyes  of  the  little  girl  fairly  danced  with 
vexation,  and  she  said  with  not  a  little 
vehemence,  “Well,  I  should  think  papa  might 
have  tried  a  little  harder  and  got  as  much  as 
$25,  anyway." 


The  origin  of  a  “feather  in  his  cap”  is  thus 
explained:  In  Hungary,  in  1599.  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  only  he  who  had  killed  a  Turk 
should  wear  a  feather,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  add  a  fresh  feather  in  bis  cap  for  every  fresh 
Turk  he  bad  slain. 


An  old  Scotch  woman  who  had  never  heard 
about  or  seen  a  telephone,  went  into  a  butch¬ 
er’s  shop  for  a  rabbit.  The  butcher  had  two 
shops,  which  were  connected  by  telephone. 
As  they  did  not  have  a  rabbit  in  that  shop, 
they  telephoned  to  the  other  shop  and  got  one 
sent  up.  The  old  lady  on  meeting  a  friend 
said  to  her:  “I’ve  just  been  at  the  butcher’s 
for  a  rabbit,  and  he  gaed  to  a  hole  in  the  wa’ 
an’  said,  ‘Bring  up  a  rabbit,’  and  in  twa  pr 
three  meenits  in  comes  a  laddie  wi’  a  rabbit. 
Ma  certie.  I’ll  no  eat  it;  it’s  no  cannie.  Ye 
can  dae  what  ye  like  wi’t.  ” 


The  life  of  young  King  Alexander  of  Servia 
is  not  very  cheerful  for  a  lad  of  seventeen. 
He  rises  at  seven  o’clock  and  goes  out  riding. 
Returning,  he  reads  the  newspapers- three 
German  and  seven  French  journals,  and  then 
gives  audiences  from  ten  to  one.  The  after¬ 
noon  is  spent  in  more  audiences  and  transact¬ 
ing  State  business,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  drive.  At  five  the  king  presides  at  a 
ministerial  council.  Dinner  follows,  and  by 
eleven  the  lights  are  out  in  the  palace. 


Higbeet:  of  all  in  Leavcmag  rower.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 


HAP-HAZABD  MUSIC. 

Music  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
suffered  and  does  suffer  still  from  a  certain 
lack  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  church  author¬ 
ities  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  It 
is  left  too  much  “at  loose  ends.”  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  prescribed 
liturgy  sets  forth  that  certain  canticles  shall 
here  or  there  be  said  or  sung.  This  rubrical 
direction  has  created  a  demand  for  settings  of 
the  canticles  which,  in  return,  have  done  their 
work  by  educating  the  people  who  sing  and 
who  listen.  These  canticles,  in  anthem  form, 
have  also  led  to  the  singing  of  anthems  in 
other  parts  of  the  service ;  and  adding  to  this 
the  prestige  of  several  centuries  of  music  in 
the  Church  of  England,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Church,  as  well  as  those,  should  stand  in  the 
front  rank  in  this  country  for  the  excellence 
of  its  music. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  musical  tradi¬ 
tion  is  lacking,  and  the  matter  of  musical  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  church  has  been  left  large¬ 
ly  to  local  authorities,  who  deal  with  it 
as  external  circumstances  or  internal  preju¬ 
dices  may  indicate.  For  instance,  one  minis¬ 
ter  may  say,  “I  want  only  congregational 
singing  in  my  church”;  and  he  has  it,  if  the 
other  powers  are  with  him ;  and  the  singing 
may  be  good  or  bad,  and  the  music  range 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Another  minister  may  say,  “Oh,  I’m  no 
musician ;  let  the  organist  run  the  music  and 
I’ll  do  the  rest.  I  don’t  know  anyhing  about 


Muller&  Abel, 

(Late  of  the  Roosevelt  Organ  Works) 
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it,  and  can’t  spare  time  to  learn.”  In  such  a 
church  there  will  probably  be  a  choir  (a 
quartet,  most  likely),  and  the  music,  while 
perhaps  good  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  can 
hardly  fail  to  lack  devotion  and  appropriate¬ 
ness. 

Just  what  can  be  done  to  create  a  proper 
idea  of  music  and  its  mission  in  the  Church, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  any  positive¬ 
ness.  But  the  musical  education  of  clergy¬ 
men  and  the  use  of  good  music  in  the  Sunday- 
school  are  two  points  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  if  music  is  to  be  raised  to  its  rightful 
place  in  the  service. 

On  Sunday  school  music  considerable  has 
been  printed  in  these  columns.  The  question 
of  the  musical  education  of  ministers  as  a 
part  of  their  theological  seminary  course  will 
be  considered  at  some  future  time. 


TO  IMPROVE  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

One  difficulty  in  congregational  singing  is 
tbe  lack  of  concerted  rehearsals.  This  can  be 
remedied  to  some  degree  where  the  week-day 
prayer-meetings  are  well  attended,  by  a  short 
“service  of  song,”  either  before  or  after  the 
meeting.  The  people  are  on  hand,  and  they 
can  soon  be  interested  in  practicing  new 
hymns,  and  drilled  until  they  sing  them  well. 

Incidentally,  such  a  service  helps  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  as  many  young  people  will  attend 
if  this  feature  is  made  prominent.  The  drill 
should  have  a  genuine  musical  value,  and  pre¬ 
supposes  a  leader  who  is  both  competent 
musically  and  enthusiastic  in  his  work.  With 
such  a  leader,  a  few  months  of  steady  work 
will  wonderfully  improve  the  congregational 
singing. 

Where  a  church  has  a  Choral  Union,  the 
meetings  can  sometimes  be  joined  on  to  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting,  to  their  mutual  profit. 


1?eab  tbeae  testimonials. 

Messrs.  Muller  &  Abel: 

Sirs:  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  you,  as 
well  as  a  great  pleasure  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con¬ 
cerned,  to  pen  these  few  lines  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
excellence  of  the  organ  you  built  for  us. 

Having  myself  been  an  organist  and  still  devotedly 
fond  of  the  king  of  instruments,  and  having  too  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  organ,  it  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  have  by  your  kindness  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities,  in  almost  daily  visits  to 
your  factory  during  the  building  of  our  organ,  of 
seeing  the  instrument  grow  from  its  first  beginnings 
up  to  completion,  and  I  am  free  to  testify  to  the 
.superior  quality  as  well  of  the  materials  employed 
as  of  the  workmanship.  Thoroughly  skilled  in 
planning  and  designing,  thoroughly  conscientious 
even  to  the  minutest  details  in  executing  your  work, 
you  have  indeed  achieved  a  masterpiece,  upon  which 
you  deserve  to  be  congratulated.  Our  organ  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  every  connois¬ 
seur  that  has  yet  seen  or  heard  it.  Its  external  ap¬ 
pearance  is  tasteful  and  dignified,  the  workmanship 
neat  and  exact  in  every  detail,  the  touch  light  and 
elastic  and  the  response  instantaneous,  permitting 
of  the  execution  of  the  quickest  runs  and  of  repeti¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  intonation  deserves 
special  mention,  exhibiting  as  it  does  power  without 
harshness,  giving  to  each  stop  a  decided  and  pleasing 
individuality,  affording  a  great  variety  of  tone  ef¬ 
fects,  and  yet  producing  an  ensemble  in  which  these 
various  tonal  characters  are  perfectly  blended  into 
one  grand,  powerful,  and  majestic  whole. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  three  months  that  the  organ 
has  been  in  use,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  in  the  church  have  been  exceed¬ 


DON’T  BE  DOLEFUL ! 

There  is  occasionally  an  organist,  who, 
left  to  himself  or  herself,  rapidly  becomes  a 
depressing  element  in  public  worship.  This  is 
the  doleful  organist,  whose  one  idea  of  sacred 
music  is  that  it  shall  be  slow,  soft,  and  sad. 
Of  course,  much  devotional  music  reflects  the 
chastened  and  solemn  moods,  but  the  spirit  of 
religion  is  prevailingly  buoyant  and  happy. 
The  Christian  is  the  real  optimist,  and  his 
cheerful  faith  that  all  is  well  and  safe,  should 
find  expression  in  joyous  music.  This  need 
not  lead  to  the  fiorid  excesses  so  common  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  high  ritualistic  Epis¬ 
copal  churches. 

Akin  to  this  dolefulness  in  selections  is  a 
dragging  tune.  When  both  these  pecularities 
are  present  as  they  often  are,  the  effect  is  dis¬ 
tressing.  Remember  that  praise  is  in  its  very 
essence  joyful. 


Jennie  Llncl’n  Mnnunient  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  fitting  remembrance  to  Jennie  Lind  a  memorial 
was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey  recently  with 
appropriate  ceremony.  It  was  placed  in  Poets’  Cor¬ 
ner,  just  below  the  monument  of  Handel,  and  was 
unveiled  by  a  daughter  of  the  Queen,  Princess  Chris¬ 
tian,  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  memorial  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  fine  and  expressive  white  marble  medal¬ 
lion  bearing  the  following  inscriptions;  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  “Jenny  Lind-Gold- 
schniidt,  bom  October  6,  1830,  died  Novembers, 
1887.”  As  the  Princess  raised  the  cloth  that  covered 
the  medallion,  the  Dean  said,  “I  have  to  announce 
that  the  memorial  to  Mrs.  Lind-Goldschmidt  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  monuments  of  this  church,  the  Abbey  of 
W^estminster.”  This  was  foilowed  by  the  soio,  “I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  the  unaccom¬ 
panied  trio  from  the  “Elijah,”  “Lift  thine  eyes,’’  by 
the  choir,  and  a  selection  on  the  organ  by  Dr.  Bridge 
of  the  pastoral  and  choral  from  the  sacred  cantata 
“Ruth,”  composed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  him¬ 
self. — London  Cori-espandence  Mu.sical  Courier. 


ingly  great,  it  has  stood  through  all  these  changes, 
as  well  as  the  variable  fall  and  winter  weather, 
without  requiring  any  attention  except  an  occasional 
tuning  of  the  reeds. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  herewith 
authorize  you  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference  and 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  commend  your  work  to 
anyone  interested,  knowing  that  in  so  doing  I  shall 
further  the  cause  of  trae  art  in  organ-building. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  C.  F.  Haas, 

Pastor  St.  Mark’s  Ev.  Lutheran  Church, 

New  York  City. 

84  Seventh  St.,  New  York, 

January  24tb,  1894. 

From  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dear  Mr.  Muller  : 

I  had  a  little  visit  with  your  organ  in  6th  Street 
and  you  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  your  organ.  The  action  and  mechanical 
work  is  equal  to  Roosevelt’s,  and  the  voicing,  with 
Mr.  Engeltried  in  charge,  ■will  certainly  be  fine.  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  you  as 
organ-builders  of  the  highest  grade. 

Yours  very  traly, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman. 
1425  Pacific  Street.  Brooklyn, 

October  14,  1893. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  referred  to- 
in  Mr.  Woodman's  letter,  tha  t  the  voicing  of  our 
instruments  is  In  charge  of  Mr.  Engclfricd,  long 
the  chief  volcer  in  the  noted  Roosevelt  works. 

Muller  &  Abel  are  just  completing  an  organ  for 
the  residence  of  D.  Willis  James,  Esq.,  with  which 
that  gentleman  expresses  himself  as  entirely  weU 
pleased.  _ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

362-372  Second  Avenue,  ....  New  York. 
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SACRED  MCSIC  IN  DAILY  LIFE. 

Americans  have  much  to  learn  from  the  “old 
country”  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  sacred 
music  in  daily  life.  It  would  astonish  any 
one  not  alieady  familiar  with  the  facts  to 
glance  through  such  a  publication  as  the 
Musical  Times  of  London,  the  May  number  of 
which  lies  before  us,  and  see  how  all  over 
England,  in  the  small  and  remote  towns, 
choral  and  other  musical  societies  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  “festivals,”  where  the  classical  and 
the  approved  new  sacred  music  of  national 
composers  is  performed  with  both  heartiness 
and  artistic  excellence. 

We  are  attempting  something  of  this  sort  in 
a  few  isolated  localities,  but  the  performances 
are  sporadic  and  spasmodic.  It  will  take  gen¬ 
erations,  probably,  in  spite  of  our  kindred 
blood,  before  music  becomes  naturalized  here, 
a  (  in  England ;  but  can  we  not  encourage  the 
tendency?  The  churches  can  do  mnch  in  this 
direction,  and  on  them  rests  a  heavier  respon¬ 
sibility  than  they  seem  to  recognize. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  notable  London  per¬ 
formances,  The  Times  reports  page  after  page 
of  “country  news,”  from  which  we  quote  a 
few  specimen  paragraphs : 

Ambleside. — The  Choral  Society  brought  its  sea¬ 
son  to  a  close  on  the  4th  ult.,  by  a  performance  of 
“The  Me8>iah.’’ 

Arbroath.— One  of  the  most  enjoyable  concerts 
yet  given  by  the  Choral  Union  took  place  in  the 
new  Puldic  Hall  on  the  11th  ult.,  when  an  excellent 
performance  was  given  of  Sullivan’s  “  Golden  l.«g- 
end.” 

Asuburne,  Derbyshire. — An  interesting  perform¬ 
ance  of  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Gounod  was 
given  on  March  29  by  the  Orchestral  Society. 

Aylesbury. — The  long-established  Sacred  Har¬ 
monic  Society  gave  a  successful  performance  of 
“The  Messiah”  on  the  I2th  ult. 

Becke\ham. — The  Albemarle  Choral  Society  gav'e 
its  second  concert  of  the  .season  at  the  Public  Hall, 
on  the  5th  ult.,  before  an  appreciative  audience. 
The  most  important  work  in  the  progi-amme  was 
Gounod’s  “  De  Profundis.” 

Biggleswade. — The  sixth  concert  of  the  District 
Choral  Society  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
19th  ult.,  w4ien  Gaul's  cantata  “Una”  was  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  here. 

Blackburn. — The  second  concert  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  season  of  the  St.  Cecilia  and  Vocal  Union 
took  place  in  the  Exchange  Hall  on  the  17th  ult., 
when  Mendelssohn’s  “Athalie”  and  a  miscellaneous 
seleci  ion  were  performed. 

Bodmin. — Handel’s  “Messiah”  was  given  on  March 
28,  in  the  new  Public  Rooms,  by  the  Choral  Society, 
supported  by  a  professional  orchestra. 

Broadstairs.— A  highly  successful  concert  was 
given  in  the  large  Hall  of  St.  Mary’s  Home,  on  the 
lUh  ult.,  ^  the  Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter’s  Choral 
Society.  The  works  performed  were  Mendelssohn’s 
‘  ‘Hear  my  Prayer”  and  Handel’s  “Acis  and  Galatea.” 

Broughty  Ferry. — A  praiseworthy  performance 
was  given  on  the  I2th  ult.,  in  the  Volunteer  Hall, 
of  Handel’s  “Judas  Maccabaeus,”  by  the  Choral 
Union. 

Burntisland. — Effective  performances  of  Mendel¬ 
ssohn’s  “Lobgesang”  and  Macfarren’s  “May  Day” 
W'ere  given  by  the  Choral  Union,  in  the  Music  Hall, 
on  March  28. 

Calne. — The  annual  Easter  Concert  was  given  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  9th  ult..  when  Mendelssohn’s 
42nd  Psalm  and  Gaul’s  “Una’’  were  performed  by  a 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  about  sixty  executants. 

Chard,  Somerset. — The  recently-formed  Harmon¬ 
ic  Society  gave  its  second  concert  on  the  12th  ult., 
when  Bennett’s  “May  Queen”  was  performed  by  a 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  about  seventy  performers. 

Cirencester.  —  The  Choral  Society,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  Tet- 
bury  choral  societies,  gave  an  excellent  performance 
of  Sullivan’s  “  Golden  I^egend  ”  on  the  5th  ult.,  in 
the  Com  Hall. 

Crosthwaite  —On  the  5th  ult.  Handel’s  “Judas 
Maccabaeus”  w’as  given  in  the  Parish  church  by  the 
Choral  Society,  r  umbering  100  voices. 

Derby. — The  Musical  Society  gave  its  last  invita¬ 
tion  Concert  of  the  season,  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
on  the  13th  ult.  The  chief  work  ^rformed  was  Han¬ 
del’s  “  Alceste,”  of  which  an  excmlent  rendering  was 
given  by  a  chorous  and  string  band  of  seventy  exe¬ 
cutants. 

Dover. — The  Choral  Union  gave,  on  the  3rd  ult.i 
a  fairly  good  performonce  of  Haydn’s  “Creation’ 
and  Sir  Herbert  Oakley’s  motet  “  The  glory  of 
Lebanon.”  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Gresford.— On  the  9th  ult.  the  Choral  Society 
mve  a  successful  performance  of  Gaul’s  “  Ruth,’’ 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous  programme. 

When  shall  we  be  able  to  chronicle  similar 
events  in  the  lesser  cities  and  towns  of  our 
country? 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


CORK  KS  PON  DENCE. 

BfAKINO  MUSIC  “  GO.” 

To  the  Editor  of  TLe  Evaniu  list 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  advise  “many” 
what  book  you  consider  the  best  for  spirited 
singing  for  a  Sunday-school  of  400.  We  have 
now  a  well-recommended  book,  and  while  we 
believe  the  music  is  fine,  yet  it  does  not  “go.” 
What  suggestion  have  you  in  the  matter?  Let 
us  know  through  The  Evangelist. 

Respectfully,  Subscriber. 

York,  Fa.,  April  19. 1894. 

There  is  an  average  class  of  music  in  the 
book  you  mention,  and  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  the  cause  of  your  inability  to  get  good 
singing  in  your  Sunday-school  does  not  lie  in 
the  book  at  all.  If  you  have  tried  the  best 
music  in  the  book  as  well  as  the  poorest,  and 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  both, 
then  your  trouble  is  probably  with  your  leader 
or  organist,  or  pianist.  An  incompetent  pre¬ 
centor  or  organist,  or  one  w’ho  lacks  tact  and 
enthusiasm,  will  prevent  good  singing  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  book  is  used.  May  not  this  be  the 
seat  of  the  difficulty? 


APPRECIATES  THE  MUSIC  PAGE. 

To  the  Editor  or  The  Evangelist: 

Dear  Sir:  I  thoroughly  en  joy  The  Evangelist 
in  its  new  form,  and  find  it  much  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  old  one.  The  department  of 
“Church  Music”  has  been  a  notable  addition 
to  its  columns.  Perhaps  I  have  especially  en¬ 
joyed  that  department  because  our  chorus  of 
sixty  voices,  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
eminent  leader  in  this  region.  Dr.  Mason,  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  World’s  Fair  competi¬ 
tions,  has  been  doing  such  grand  work  along 
the  lines  approved  by  the  paper. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

Thornton  A.  Mills. 

WiLKES-BAnRE,  Pa.,  Apill  12,  1894. 


Hints  for  Sanday-Scliool  Mu»lc, 

A  committee  of  the  Birmingham,  England, 
Sunday  school  Union  have  issued  a  sketch  of 
their  recent  Jubilee  Celebration  in  which  oc¬ 
curs  the  following  sensible  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Sunday  school  music: 

For  the  youngest  children  special  provi.sions 
should  be  made.  With  them  no  higher  reach  should 
be  attempted  than  the  sweet  and  tuneful  rendering 
of  simple  melodies.  As  a  help  to  brightness  a  piano 
should  be  substituted  for  the  harmonium  in  the  in¬ 
fant  school  or  class,  and,  general!'-,  all  doleful  sen¬ 
timent  and  painful  references  should  be  completely 
eliminated  from  the  repertory  of  our  youngest  chil¬ 
dren.  Love  and  praise,  trustfulness,  simple  glad¬ 
ness  of  heart,  unconscious  modesty,  truthfulness, 
and  perseverance,  these  are  the  fitting  burdens  of 
the  songs  of  our  little  ones.  It  is  best  for  infants 
not  to  have  a  large  collection  of  hymns  and  songs. 
Fifty  well  chosen  and  thoroughly  learned  would  be 
ample.  The  publication  at  a  low  price  of  a  small 
collection  of  the  very  best  of  hymns  for  infants,  with 
suitable  music  and  accompaniment,  would  be  a  boon. 

For  older  scholars  the  practice  of  vocal  music  in 
our  Sunday-schools  has  become  in  recent  years  an 
important  subject.  Here  again  we  are  indebted  to 
the  day  schools.  During  the  last  decade  a  secure 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  uprising  now  every¬ 
where  evident  of  higher  musical  taste  and  ability. 
Let  us  be  clear  as  to  our  aim.  What  we  wish  is  that 
the  whole  of  our  young  people  should  be  led  forward, 
and  not  merely  the  selected  scholars  of  a  school 
choir.  We  have  thankfully  accepted  the  service  of 
song  and  the  sacred  cantata,  but  we  require  now 
that  in  every  Sunday-school  the  reading,  the  recita¬ 
tion,  and  the  song  shall  be  practised  by  all.  Musici¬ 
ans  must  be  induced  to  write  Sunday-school  oratoi^ 
ios.  The  music  of  them  must  be  extremely  simple, 
and  yet  from  our  standpoint  thoroughly  effective. 
A  great  musician  could  hardly  need  higher  occupa¬ 
tion  for  his  genius  than  thus  to  provide  for  English 
children. 

In  this  connection  we  note  a  series  of  Twelve 
Sacred  Songs  for  children  by  Sir  John  Stainer, 
published  by  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company  for 
a  shilling,  which  helps  to  meet  the  call  of  the 
Birmingham  Committee. 
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HiaheHt  Honora  at  Chlcaoro,  1898. 

CHORCHES  M  ORGANISTS 


This  new  and  Improved  model  Is  attracting  wide 
attention  among  church  committees  and  organisti-. 
It  is  decidedly  superior  to  small  pipe  organs,  and 
unquestionably  tho  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
class.  8e,.d  for  catalogue. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co., 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY 


HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  1837. 


A  DAY  WITH  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 

New  Sonits,  Recitations,  Hymns, 

Scripture  Headings. 

A  Beautiful,  16-Faoe  Service, 

For  Children’s  Day, 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

S4  per  lOO  ;  5  cents  each  by  mall. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicago 


If  You  Want  the  LATEST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK  by  IBA  D.  SANKEY, 

Get= 

- WINNOWED 

SONGS, 

337  ioagt;  S35  per  100,  In  Boards.  Many  of  the  lead- 
BK  Sunday- scbeols  in  the  laud  have  adopted  this  book. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.  1  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

76  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  1  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm  Cincinnati 


Musical  I'lifertainiikMits 


tor  Young  Tolks.  Tor  use  in  pnhUo  and  private 
sohooU,  and  the  home.  Table»ux.Marcbas4>rlUa.eto. 
A  Capital  Song,  a  lesson  in  geography. 

Ball  TOMing,  a  series  oterolutions,  A>  cnts. 
Heroes,  a  marching  song  for  boys,  7S  ctnU. 

Japanese  Parasol  March  and  Drill,  soemt. 
Song  of  the  Rain  Drops,  Amooon  song,  cnut. 
Tambourine  March  and  Drill,  eocmu. 

Todayi  A  character  sketch  with  tableaux.  40  cents. 

Tomorrow  or  the  Music  of  the  Future,  sorts. 
The  Ten  Little  Sunflowers,  a  bumorsus  chorus 

and  encore.  Very  entertainini^.  $0  cents. 

Yesterday  orOrandma's  Dream,  a  beautiful  little 
sketch  with  old  time  costumes,  jo  cents. 

Theory  and  Practice,  a  singing  class  lesson,  do  cm. 

The  Jolly  Little  Walters,  60  cents. 

The  Little  Turkkee  Turks,  socmts. 

I'm  Ashamed  to  Look  my  Dolly  In  the  Kyee, 

A  cute  son;  for  a  bright  little  girU  40  cents, 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Sample  copy  of  Mnaieal  Tlattor  containing  Choir  Antheini 

for  lOnenCfc 

- PUBLISHED  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO-, 

CINOINNATL  .  -  NEW  YORK.  .  CHIOAOO 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrtw,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKl.YN,  N.  Y.  . 
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WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

5S  FIFTH  AVBNCE. 

Wednesday,  May  9th,  the  little  gathering  at 
Lenox  Hall  listened  with  pleasure  to  letters 
from  Brazil  and  India.  Beginning,  as  we 
often  do,  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  our  thoughts 
are  turned  to  those  who  are  also  the  children 
of  “Our  Father,”  though  they  know  not  His 
love,  and  whatever  the  subject  for  the  month 
or  the  hour,  we  pray  for  the  world. 

Extracts  from  letters  from  Mrs.  Rodgers 
were  read  by  Miss  Hawley.  Her  station  is  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  speaking  of  her  own 
baby,  Francis,  she  told  of  a  cl  tss  started  for 
the  poor  mothers,  where  they  can  come  with 
their  babies  and  no  one  be  disturbed.  They 
learn  Bible  stories  and  are  constantly  surprised 
at  the  new  things  they  find  in  the  Book.  They 
know  nothing  whatever  of  it,  and  even  in 
telling  the  most  familiar  stories,  she  finds  she 
must  go  back,  back,  back. 

lu  the  little  church  organized  there,  eleven 
were  recently  received  into  membership.  Ten 
adults  were  baptized,  and  twelve  children,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  little  Francis. 

From  Bahia,  Brazil,  a  delightful  letter  has 
come  from  Miss  Laura  Chamberlain,  who  is 
now  one  of  our  missionaries.  Her  father’s 
work  and  her  former  home  has  been  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  now  being  stationed  in  Bahia,  it 
seems  almost  a  different  country.  The  climate 
is  much  more  tropical,  and  vegetation  more 
luxuriant,  the  fruit  trees  being  like  lofty,great- 
brancbed  forest  trees.  Street  cars  and  stores 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  Bahia 
seems  about  a  hundred  years  behind  in  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  people  seem  to  lack  energy, 
which  may  be  due  partly  to  the  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  negro  blood.  Indeed,  their  heathen 
rites  are  often  mixed  with  their  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  worship.  Two  witches  live  near  by,  who 
make  night  and  day  hideous  with  their  clap¬ 
ping,  drumming,  shouting,  and  dancing. 
The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  openly  im¬ 
moral. 

The  families  connected  with  the  church  live 
at  great  distances,  and  are  too  poor  to  ride. 
One  child  walks  three  miles  to  come  to  a 
weekly  lesson  before  prayer-meeting.  Even 
in  these  families  the  Romanist  element  often 
predominates,  and  the  children  are  sent  to 
Catholic  schools,  where  they  learn  to  despise 
the  name  of  Protestant  before  they  know 
what  it  means. 

Miss  Chamberlain  told  of  a  trip  she  took 
with  her  father  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  the  work  is  very  encouraging.  It  was 
by  steamboat,  canoe,  railroad,  and  horseback* 
The  railroad  is  rather  primitive,  taking  eight 
long  hours  to  rattle  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  The  people  are  fond  of  music,  so  the 
baby  organ  was  an  attraction,  and  at  least  one 
hymn  was  left  in  the  children’s  memories  at 
each  place.  Sometimes  the  people  would  not 
come  inside  to  bear  the  preaching,  for  the 
priests  said  that  the  Padre  Protestants  had 
laid  an  invisible  cross  on  the  threshold,  that 


all  who  stepped  on  it  should  commit  sacrilege. 
At  one  place  they  found  a  man  who  had  been 
reading  the  Bible  and  longing  for  a  Protestant 
preacher.  He  would  have  bad  a  lot  of  sky 
rockets  for  a  welcome  if  he  had  known  they 
were  coming]  He  begged  them  to  come  to 
his  house  and  stay  and  preach,  which  they 
gladly  did. 

Mrs.  Wellington  White  was  reminded  by 
that  superstition  in  regard  to  the  cross  of  an 
incident  here  in  our  own  land,  in  Scranton. 
A  Roman  C.atholic  mother  was  told  that  her 
sick  child  must  have  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
her  face  to  ward  off  evil,  and  the  poor,  igno¬ 
rant  woman  with  a  hot  iron  branded  a  cross 
on  the  child’s  forehead. 

The  letter  Mrs.  Morse  read  from  India  was 
from  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Mynpurie.  She  related 
her  trials  of  illness  as  the  reason  for  not 
writing  before.  When  she  returned  to  her 
work  in  October  after  a  rest  in  the  mountains, 
she  and  little  Helen  were  feeling  much 
stronger,  but  the  influenza  came  and  laid  her 
low.  Between  shaking  and  burning,  and 
with  no  doctor  within  forty  miles,  she  had 
to  make  out  her  own  prescriptions.  When  she 
began  to  convalesce,  Mr.  Andrews  came  down 
with  the  same  trouble.  Mrs.  Andrews  was 
never  more  glad  of  her  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  often  wishes  she  knew  and  could 
thank  the  friend  who  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  have  the  short  training  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  annual  meeting  came  to  Mynpurie, 
she  and  her  husband  were  both  too  ill  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  later  were  able  to  go  on  an  itinerat¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  neighboring  villages. 

Mrs.  Tracy  was  back  at  her  work,  fresh  and 
vigorous  after  the  long  stay  in  America.  Five 
schools  are  now  under  their  care,  where  the 
young  girls,  who  leave  all  too  soon  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  learn  at  least  a  little  Bible,  catechism, 
and  some  hymns.  In  the  compound  a  school 
was  opened  for  the  children  of  the  helpers. 
At  first  the  parents  took  little  interest,  but  as 
they  saw  the  improvement  made,  they  became 
enthusiastic.  Three  more  schools  are  soon  to 
be  opened,  as  eight  are  authorized  in  all. 
During  the  tour  made,  several  schools,  all 
taught  by  Christians,  were  visited.  Men 
would  come  to  Mr.  Andrews  at  night  to  talk 
over  the  Gospel  message  and  profess  Christ. 
The  women  were  more  reticent,  but  it  was 
touching  to  see  how  tired  they  were  of  their 
own  religion  and  life.  In  one  place,  where 
the  people  are  poor  and  the  children  have  to 
work  all  day,  an  old  man  has  a  school  for 
them  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  by 
the  dickering  light  he  teaches  them  till  day¬ 
light,  when  they  go  to  work.  Then,  from  six 
to  nine  at  night,  they  come  again,  not  waiting 
to  take  food.  This  is  thirst  for  knowledge 
indeed. 

One  young  man  came  to  ask  about  the 
Saviour  and  wanted  to  be  baptized.  A  friend 
of  his  had  died,  assuring  him  of  his  hope  in 
Christ,  who  saved  him  from  sin.  No  one  who 
is  faithless  for  our  work  there  could  disbe¬ 


lieve  after  hearing  how  this  man  had  found 
salvation  solely  from  the  Bible  and  what  the 
Spirit  had  taught  him. 

It  was  a  pleasure  next  to  see  and  hear  a  few 
words  from  Miss  Whiting,  who,  under  the 
care  of  our  Board,  has  graduated  from  the 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  She  simply 
expressed  her  appreciation  for  what  had  been 
done  for  her,  and  her  heartfelt  gratitude. 
Her  bright  face  and  words  made  all  feel  that 
such  effort  on  our  part  was  well  repaid,  and 
that  a  hopeful  future  is  before  her.  Mr. 
Eleanor  Cbesnut  was  also  present,  who  goes 
out  under  the  Northwest  Board  to  Lienchow, 
China. 

The  closing  prayer  was  by  Mrs.  White  to 
Him  who  alone  understands  the  peculiar  trials 
and  needs  of  our  beloved  missionaries.  Now 
is  the  time  to  use  that  new  band  exercise  on 
Laos,  for  this  month  we  pray  for  Siam  and 
Laos. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  a  correction  of  the 
statement  last  week  in  regard  to  the  Mitchell 
Memorial  Fund  for  Loas.  That  church  in 
Chicago  that  is  to  have  the  beautiful  memor¬ 
ial  window  may  have  a  Loas  chapel  too  for  all 
we  know,  since  it  took  two  foreign  missionary 
collections  last  year,  and  expects  to  contribute 
to  the  Loas  Fund  later  on,  this  year.  The 
total  for  the  Mitchell  Memorial  was  found, 
when  the  Treasurers  books  were  closed,  to  be 
over  $13,000,  much  of  it  being  in  small  sums 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  many 
of  the  gifts  comes  warm  and  appreciative  words 
of  the  man  who  has  made  others  love  the  work 
which  he  served  with  such  enthusiasm. 


Line  and  Precept. 

God  chastens,  afflicts,  warns,  punishes,  but 
He  never  scolds. 

“  The  world  is  wide 
In  time  and  tide 
And— Ood  is  auide : 

Then,  do  not  hurry. 

“  That  man  is  blest 
Who  does  his  best 
And— leaves  the  rest : 

Then,  do  not  worry." 

—The  Late  Dr.  Deems. 

Real  joy  is  as  sacred  and  divine  a  thing  as 
there  is.  You  know  that  it  is  true  that  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  begin  to  enter  on  our  in¬ 
heritance  of  eternal  things  now,  here,  in  this 
life.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  this  di¬ 
vine  gift  of  the  gladness  of  the  soul.  Do  not 
rest  content  with  any  mere  small,  finite,  tem¬ 
poral  thing,  and  call  that  joy ;  it  is  some  mere 
passing  earthly  elevation  of  spirits.  That  is 
merely  a  selfish  impression.  That  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  feeling  of  regret  for  our  im¬ 
perfection,  as  true  joy  must  ever  be.  In  true 
joy  there  can  be  no  selfishness.  It  is  the  de¬ 
light  that  comes  from  consciousness  of  the 
nearness  of  God,  consciousness  of  love  to  Him, 
consciousness  of  sin  forgiven,  consciousness 
of  living  for  the  good  of  our  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  human  family. — William  MacDon¬ 
ald  Sinclair. 


The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 
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i8  a  little  instruuient  ^reighinK 
lees  than  a  poaiid,  which,  when 
attached  to  the  bodr  causes  the 
whole  system  to  absorb 

OXYGEN-PURE  OXYGEN 

from  the  atmosphere.  It  introduces 
this  poteift  curative  agent— oxygen— 
into  the  remotest  at  d  most  recondite 
parts.  It  purifies  the  blood.  It 

VITALIZES  EVERY  ORGAN. 

It  makes  war  on  disease  bv  destroy¬ 
ing  its  producing  cause.  It  elim¬ 
inates  the  morbid  and  noxious 
elements  tha>  act  injuriously  or  that 

LOWER  VITALITY. 

It  neutralizes  or  expels  all  pois¬ 
ons,  either  of  malaria,  contagion, 
or  from  the  effects  of  powerful 
drugs.  With  the  body  plentifully 

SUPPLIED  WITH  OXYGEN 

and  freely  oxygenized  blood,  it  is 
imi>088ible  for  disease  to  exist,  be¬ 
cause  the  conditions  that  made  it 
possible  have  been  removed— burnt  out. 

IT  IS  HARMLESS. 

As  the  Electropoise  simply  induc¬ 
es  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  no 
injury  can  possibly  result  from 
its  application 

ABANDONED  CASES 

have  been  treated  from  all  sections 
and  the  results  fully  warrant  the 
claim  that  “tbe  Electropoise  cures 
when  all  else  has  failed.” 

DO  NOT  DESPAIR 

If  you  have  %ied  physicians, 
specialists,  change  of  scene  and 
climate— everything,  in  the  vain  ho|)e 
ot  cu  e,  and  are  desperate 

REMEMBER 

the  Electropoise  has  made  its  repu¬ 
tation  b\  curing  cases  that  were 
supp  .sed  to  be  ‘'incurable”  and 
piouounced  by  physicians  as  such. 

INVESTIGATION  COURTED. 

We  solicit  the  closest  investiga- 
tiou  into  tbe  Electropoise,  its 
workings,  out  methods,  results  that 
attend  its  use,  etc. 

ESPECIALLY 

do  we  ask  physicians  and  scien¬ 
tists  to  investi,teKe  tne  matter. 

Thinking  people  of  nil  c  as-es 
will  be  Interested  in  our  book. 

STATESMEN,  JURISTS, 

clergymen,  scientists,  physicians 
and  intelligent  members  of  all 
classes  of  society,  use  and  endorse 
the  Electropoise.  In  onr  book 

THEIR  CERTIFICATES 

are  gdven,  together  with  other 
information  about  the  Electro- 
•  poise,  its  price,  method  of  applying, 

ease  of  application,  certainty  of  effect, 

ABSENCE  OF  SHOCK 

or  otdier  sensation  except  increase 
of  vigor,  its  total  diffeienoe 
from  the  “electrical  appliances” 
commonly  known.  This  book 

HAILED  FREE 

to  interested  applicant. 

Write  for  one  and  learn  more 
of  this  remarkable  home  cure  for 
disease  without  mediciue. 

Electfolibratioh  Co., 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  •  cor.  25th  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  following  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Pny.  A.M.,  D.D.. 
LL.D.  Author  of  the  People’s  Cyc  opedia  and  several 
otlier  well  known  norks,  and  now  assistant  editor  of  tbe 
Christian  Advocate  at  New  York;  a  position  which  he 
has  filled  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Kkw  York.  Dec.  20. 1893. 

My  Dear  Sir— Myselfand  family  have  received  so  much 
benefit  from  tbe  use  of  t  our  Electropoise  and  1  have  be- 
com>  BO  thorougLly  convinced  of  its  practical  valne.  as  a 
curatine  opent  that  I  feel  warranted  in  commending  it 
without  reaerve.  to  the  public.  One  of  my  friends,  a 
widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  clergyman  and  edu¬ 
cator,  after  using  tbe  Electropoise  for  nearly  two  years 
In  bis  family,  said  to  me  more  than  once  after  thorough¬ 
ly  testing  its  luerits.  that  if  he  could  not  get  another  be 
vxmld  ruK  tak^  athoumnd  doUart  for  U. 

I  cheerfully  give  you  permission  to  use  this  brief  note 
in  any  way  which  may  aid  you  iu  introducing  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  tbe  attention  of  any  commuDitv. 

Very  truly  youis,  W.  H.  Di  PUY. 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA. 

Forty  years  ago  next  November  I  was  a  clerk 
iu  one  of  the  largo  commission  houses  of  St. 
Louis,  when  a  brother  of  one  of  my  eiiiployeis, 
keeping  a  country  store  in  Council  Bluffs,  sent 
word  to  his  brother  that  he  needed  more  help 
Thereupon  I  was  detailed  (sorely  against  my 
will)  to  take  the  next  boat  bound  up  tbe  “Big 
Muddy,”  as  the  Missouri  was  called,  and  push 
on  to  that  then  remote  place  where  the  In¬ 
dians  had  but  a  few  years  before  lighted  their 
“council  fires,”  aud  portions  of  tribes  of  the 
Sioux  Nation  and  the  Oniahas  still  remained, 

I  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  was  heard  nightly. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  one  niHe  of  rail¬ 
road  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  afterwards 
crossed  it  twice  in  tke  “stage,”  sometimes  in 
a  lumber  wagon  or  a  sleigh.  At  that  time 
Sioux  City  was  a  lonesome  little  village  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Some  of 
them  half-bred  French  traders,  and  a  tough 
“city”  it  was  indeed.  This  was  the  “jumping- 
off  place”  before  you  left  the  United  States  and 
a  rendezvous  for  gamblers  and  others  who 
feared  not  God  nor  regarded  man.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  struggled  for  existence,  as  the 
only  way  supplies  were  brought  was  by  the 
Missouri  River,  and  for  fully  six  months  of 
each  year  the  smoke  stacks  of  the  boats  were 
invisible.  As  the  country  settled  and  the  de- 
jnands  of  trade  called  for  it,  the  town  grew 
slowly,  until  the  first  locomotive  blew  its 
whistle  down  by  the  old  wooden  depot  to  let 
the  delighted  inhabitants  know  that  now  they 
were  in  touch  with  “all  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.” 

But  for  a  long  time  Sioux  City  had  a  hard 
name.  Many  will  recall  the  cowardly  murder 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haddock,  the  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  here  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
shudder  it  caused  the  friends  of  order  and 
temperance.  Mr.  Haddock  was  a  fighter 
from  way  back,  and  fought  the  saloons  and 
saloon-keepers  as  though  that  was  his  special 
mission.  Many  good  people  thought  his  zeal 
was  not  altogether  according  to  knowledge ; 
BO  personal  were  his  attacks  that  his  life  was 
in  coustant  danger,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  warned  of  it,  to  all  of  which  he  paid  no 
sort  of  heed,  and  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of 
fear.  All  who  knew  him  will  admit  that  he 
was  a  true  hero,  though  he  may  have  erred 
in  judgment. 

In  that  case  good  came  out  of  evil.  For  two 
or  three  years  this  was  a  temperance  town, 
and  the  saloons  were  closed.  But  that  tragi¬ 
cal  death  gave  Sionx  City  a  harder  name  than 
ever,  and  you  will  hardly  cross  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  Iowa  before  you  will  meet 
people  who  think  this  place  is  like  a  rough 
mining  camp,  like  Julesburg  or  Virginia  City 
in  Montana. 

But  never  were  people  more  mistaken.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  town  in  tbe  Hawkeye  State, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Grinnell  (in 
which,  the  last  I  knew  of  it,  no  saloon  was 
tolerated)  where  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
population  attend  church  or  you  will  find 
more  cultured  society.  In  round  numbers 
this  place  has  35,000  souls,  and  about  forty 
churches,  nine-tenths  of  them  Protestant.  Of 
these,  four  are  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist 
(one  of  them  named  the  “Haddock  Memo¬ 
rial”),  four  are  Baptist,  and  two  Congrega¬ 
tional.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  splendid  building,  that  would  do 
honor  to  a  much  larger  place,  and  a  fine  pub¬ 
lic  library.  , 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 


For  Over-indaliceace 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Think  of  your  head  in  the  morning  after  a  night’s 
hard  labor,  and  take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phasphate  far 
speedy  relief. 


Now  is  the  Time 


When  yonr  bodily  condtiion 
mtist  have  careful  atieution.  if 
you  are  tired  out  from  over¬ 
work,  if  yonr  hlcod  has  become 
impure,  if  yon  feel  indisposed 
to  exertion  of  nny  kind,  if  yonr 
food  does  not  digest,  if  )onr 
appetite  is  poor,  yon  sbonli 
imuieii  lately 


Purify  your  Blood 


and  the  be^t  way  to  do  this  is  to 
take  Hood's  Sarseparilla.  Yonr 
appetite  will  be  increased,  yonr 
digestion  impioved,  yon  will 
not  bave  that  tire<t  reding  anv 
mote  yon  will  feel, in  tbe  wonts 
of  thousands  of  people  who 
bave  taken  Hood  sMarMaparilli, 
“  Like  a  new  person.”  Be  sure 
to  gel  only 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


the  Ideal  Spring  Medicine, 
Nerve  Tonic  aud  Blood  Buitter. 


Hood's  Fills  are  especiallv  prepared  to  be  taken  with 
Hoon's  Sarsaparilla.  25c.  per  box. 


Gold  and 
Silver  Plate 


On  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 


This  Trade  Mark 


On  all  other  articles 


May  be  relied  on  as  highest  quality. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


|Lo(ik  CareFully  | 

?  when  baying  silver  polish  either  at  T _  _  _ 
Pthe  store  or  your  own  door,  see 
A  that  the  fnll  name 

is  on  the  box  and  also  the  flgnrc  of  ^ 
^  X  a  woman  cleaning  stiver  printed  J 

#INRED.  None  ocher  is  genuine.  W 
m  Trial  qoantiU  tree,  box  po«t-  0 
^  paid,  la  Ota.  SoldaTerywlicie.  ^ 

K  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  \ 

m  72  John  Si.,  New  York.  # 

K^B0iUK«i  THBA.GS 

E>/fcRYFAMILY 
^  ^  SHOULD  WAVE  IT 


The  Nickle  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


/ 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


May  17,  1894. 


onArN 


hurt  relief  iQq<inflk 
PriceKcti  AolnflUl. 
I'ly  malU  Stowell  Sc  Co. 


KIDDER’S  PASnUES.! 


*'hAr'.estown«  Mau. 


the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.  D. ,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  ministry, 
and  though  he  has  entered  the  circle  of  the 
fifties,  he  is  vigorous  and  active,  with  a  fine 
church,  and  preaches  the  old-fashioned  Gos¬ 
pel  in  a  manner  that  would  delight  Dr.  Cuyler  | 
himself.  Rev.  Dr.  Marc  W.  Darling  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  is  a  man  of  at¬ 
tainments,  and  preaches  plain,  practical  truth. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Strickland  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  preaches  every  Sabbath 
to  what  Dr.  Cuyler  onae  told  us  was  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  any  minister,  viz:  “an  open-eyed 
congregation.  ” 

The  other  churches  are  smaller,  but  there  is 
not  a  sleepy  one  among  them,  all  are  manned 
by  hard-working,  earnest  ministers.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  many,  almost 
every  church  has  one.  The  public  schools 
here  would  do  credit  to  old  Massachusetts, 
and  the  High  School  building  to  Boston  itself. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  show  the  energy, 
thrift,  and  enterprise  of  the  people. 

Sioux  Ci^  has  a  great  commercial  future 
before  it.  Even  now  it  divides  the  trade  of 
this  vast  region  with  its  wondrous  rival, 
Omaha.  Seven  lines  of  railroads  centre  here, 
two  of  them  parts  of  vast  “systems”  that 
reach  out  thousands  of  miles.  All  that  is 
lacking  to  make  it  the  first  town  in  the  State 
(it  is  now  the  third)  in  size,  is  manufacturies, 
and  they  will  come  in  time. 

A  stranger  will  notice  at  once  the  decided 
preponderance  of  young  and  middle-aged  men 
here  in  church  and  in  any  public  assemblage. 
Indeed,  this  Iowa  country  is  the  one  for  young 
men  to  come  to,  and  has,  I  believe,  as  one 
writer  has  said,  “More  gold  in  her  corn-fields 
and  hog  pens  thap  all  the  States  on  the 
Pacific  coast. "  But  her  greatest  wealth  is  in 
her  men  and  women,  her  churches,  and  schools. 

Henry  M.  Pomeroy. 


A  HOMELIKE  HOTEL. 

The  Sur^’ival  ot  the  Fittest. 

Hotels  in  Xew  York  city  change  bands  frequently. 
For  this  reason  travelling  peop'e  are  often  aiu..ust  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  they  are.  Strange  faces,  new  nias- 
agcmeni  and  new  methods  seem  to  take  awaj  liom  them 
the  comforiaole,  homelike  atmosphere  te  whish  they 
have  become  accustomed.  Here  and  there,  however, 
there  are  successful  establishments  which  continue  to 
hold  their  own  under  the  same  management. 

The  St.  Denis  is  a  hotel  of  this  character,  and  under 
the  direction  of  its  o'd-time  proprietor,  William  Taylor, 
continues  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  hotels 
in  the  citv.  It  is  located  ou  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Eleventh  street,  opposite  Grace  Church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  i  he  Broad  way  cable  cars  pass  the  door,  afford¬ 
ing  quick  transit  either  up  or  down  town.  For  families 
as  well  as  business  men  it  is  most  convenieur.  Accom¬ 
modations  are  ample  for  a  large  number  of  guests,  and 
the  service  prompt  and  unobtrusive  The  menu  is  most 
elaborate,  in  both  American  and  French  cookery.  In 
season  and  out  of  season  there  is  nothing  wauticg  to 
tempt  or  satisfy  the  most  exacting  epicure  or  accom¬ 
plished  bon  vivant.  Commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  who  intend  visiting  Xew  York  will  find  this  a 
most  agreeable  resting  place. 


Investments. 

To  investors  wuo  look  to  the  liafety  of  the  Investment  rati.t 
than  to  high  rates  of  interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnarantee 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  Mie  in  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  semi-annual.  Prlnclpai  and  Interest  payable  In  goli 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage- 
interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentnrea 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President: — WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  the  Sti 
Bing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  X.  V. 

Yioe-Presldents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Bullc 
Ing,  Xew  York  dty ;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonken 

N.V. 

Secretary :— LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  Bnilii 
Ing,  New  York  City. 

Twasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BCNNKLl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Bx-Oovemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Ne 
York  City. 

President’s  Office :  Pine  Plalna  rmteheesOo  N  V. 

•end  foi  our  new  book,  giving  full  information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


^inauciat. 


Investment 

Securities 

such  as  real  estate  loans, 

J  I  If  municipal  bonds,  school 
^  .  bonds,  etc.  We  select 
^  \  these  for  large  and  small 
V  ^  investors  with  the  ut- 
I  most  care.  They  will 
yield  4^%  to  6^%. 

I  Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 

gya  ,  g~\  45  Milk  St., 

X  rust  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortnase  Loans,  Insurance. 

brpecial  attention  given  Us  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collect  ton  of  Rente. 


financial. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNXCrXU  BY  PBIVATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  T  ,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  n-iroaf  Vtian'i' 
ment  Securities  for  enstomera  We  re- AH  »  dSlilIICUl' 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers'  t  or- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  IndivldBals  on  fs-  Ipc 

vprable  terma  and  make  collection  of  kjCVUl  IblCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
conntries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUI.  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

UX  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  ^  ^  kU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

DULUTH  INVESTMESTs7~ 

REAL  ESTATE  ASO  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dniu'h  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargaius.  aud  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  theusauds  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfacticn,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


TRUSTEES: 


Danibl  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 
j  AMES  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps. 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsrn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Georgs  Bliss, 

WiixTAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Macy,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH.  Financial  Agent, 

*  Tacoma.  Wash.  j 


LOANS. 


3d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 

United  States  Trust  GoMpany 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A.  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  | 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guaxdian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  a.td  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb< 
whale  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vice-Prei. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  X..  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

LA>ni8  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary.  | 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AWD  8  PEB  CENT,  ISET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dulutb,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Diilnth,  Minn. 

IOWA  FARM 

XVCO  GrA.  C3-XE3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane-i  mUIiong  In  22  years’  consecutive  bust 
ness  withont  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

531  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
X'lrst  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  FMIls,  la. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFAUItlRINti 

CHURCH  BELLS  imi 

FUBEBT  BELL  METAL.  (COFF^.:  AND  Till.) 

Bend  for  Price  and  Catalogue. 

HeSnAN'E  ilKLL  FODMOBV.  UALTIMOME.  MD 

CLINTON  H.  NIENEELY  BEIL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

manufacture  superior 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MANUFACTURE^, 
'  IN  THE  WOULD  Ik 
rtrCHURCH  FUHNISHINCSt^^M 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

I  SCaOOL  FURNITUBE  .ca 

^OHAMOnAPIOt  MiCH,  i 


•TATE,  COUNTY,  SCHOOLmdCITY 

FsTorUe  lav  eei  Meat  wltk  Baaka,  Traet  Oeaiyaalea  aad  laXl. 
daala.  ft»4ewljb4.  ^  m  aneufUBI  I  Msaifer Isel. Offloe 
J4X  DtsomI  Balld’gk  ■dtWfXMKKi  Home  SsTlnn  aad 

e-x - ^^at  Lem  Asmelatlea.  FMdia  Cental,  •l,MO,MMk. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  Ittons  with  yonrnnme 
nmluildress.  Iindwe  will  send  you  this  elcpant  watch 
hy  exrrcso  for  examination.  Yon  examine  It  and  if  you 
"onsldcrlt  a  h-irgaln  pay  the  exrre.s  npent  onrs.-imp:o 
i  rlee.  ,1.98.  end  It  Is  yours.  Fine  gold  pl.ate  Chain 
und  charm  FRBli  with  eaeh  wateh.  also  our  written  Onar- 
rears.  Write  to-<l-'y, this  mar  not  appear  afrain. 
THE  NATIONAI,  MFC.*  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Citicaco,  III. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

the  familt  wash  blue,  always  REI,1ABLE. 

For  Saul  bt  Obuckbs.  _ 

D.  8.  W1I.TBEUOEU,  839  N.  NU.  Pklla.,  Fa. 
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THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  AT  LANE. 

I  have  returned  safely  from  my  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Cincinnati — the  place  of  perpet¬ 
ual  grime  and  smoke— where  the  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  seems  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  be  affected  by  natural  environment. 
They  are  a  curious  set  of  Presbyterians  down 
there— the  ecclesiastics,  the  theologies,  and 
the  editorial-sticks ;  one  never  knows  just 
what  they  are  going  to  do  next,  nor  what  sort 
of  combinations  are  going  to  turn  up.  The 
past  year  has  been  a  year  of  peace  in  Church 
and  Seminary  affairs,  but  apparently  it  has 
been  something  like  the  peace  of  Europe— 
everybody  watching  everybody. 

The  work  in  the  Seminary  has  been  so  much 
better  and  more  satisfactory  tlian  the  most 
sanguine  anticipated  a  year  ago,  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  bewildering  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  some.  A  year  ago  Drs.  Roberts, 
Smith,  an|l  McOiffert,  for  one  reason  and 
another  ceased  their  instruction  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary.  At  that  time  these  three,  with  Dr. 
Morris,  constituted  the  Faculty,  and  the  year 
had  shown  sixteen  students  in  attendance. 
When  these  three  professors  ceased  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Seminary,  so  near  to  nothing  had 
we  come  that  the  Trustees  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  the  practical  closing  of  the  institution, 
leaving  Dr.  Morris  Iwum  teiiens,  as  the  phrase 
had  it.  But  some  of  us  hoped  for  better 
things  than  this,  and  Dr.  Morris  himself  is 
not  a  man  to  simply  sit  in  a  place  and  hold  it 
down  while  doing  nothing.  Therefore  the 
wording  of  our  instructions  to  him  last  July 
was  intended  not  only  to  enable  him  to  hold 
the  place,  but  to  do  something  effective,  if 
possible.  In  connection  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees,  he  accordingly 
called  to  his  assistance  Mr.  Kemper  Fullerton, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  a  Fellow 
of  Union  Seminary,  who  had  spent  some  time 
studying  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Dr. 
Morris  have  given  all  their  tinie  during  the 
past  year  to  the  instruction  of  the  students, 
and  this  has  been  supplemented  by  special 
lectures  from  men  of  standing  in  the  Church. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  a  year  of  tentative 
arrangements,  and  yet  it  has  far  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  There 
have  been  altogether  twenty-three  students 
in  attendance  as  against  sixteen  during  the 
previous  year.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
the  average  attainment  of  these  students  is 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  students  in  any  of  our 
Western  seminaries,  and  their  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  the  Seminary  show  that  the  year 
has  been  satisfactory  to  them.  Two  of  these 
students  have  been  in  the  Seminary  during 
their  full  three  years’  course,  and  when  Dr. 
Morris  closed  his  farewell  address  *0  them  and 
handed  them  their  diplomas,  they  most  beau¬ 
tifully  and  appropriately  gave  expression  to 
their  feelings  of  devotion  to  him  personally  by 
silently  presenting  him  a  handsome  cluster 
of  roses  and  rosebuds.  It  was  manifestly  a 
surprise,  and  touched  him  deeply. 

The  Trustees  elected  Professor  Henry  W. 
Hulburt  of  Marietta  College,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Athens,  as  Professor  of  Church 
History,  and  continued  Mr.  Fullerton,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  more  systematic 
presentation  of  lectures  in  the  departments  of 
Pastoral  Tin  ology  and  Church  Government. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  plan  for 
the  continuous  services  of  three  professors, 
to  be  supplemented  by  lectures  and  addresses 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  pastors  and  lay¬ 
men  of  the  Church,  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
the  reasonable  minded  as  the  best  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile 
the  finances  of  the  institution  are  being  so 
managed  as  that  they  will  soon  restore  our 
ability  to  secure  a  full  Faculty. 

There  were  only  two  notes  of  inharmony  in 


all  the  Commencement  services.  The  first  of 
these  was  heard  when  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
represented  by  Dr.  Bryan  of  the  Second 
Church,  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Walker  of  the 
College  Hill  Church,  Cincinnati,  made  the 
following  report  to  the  Trustees : 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINERS. 

1.  Dr.  Morris  and  the  other  instructors  and 
special  lecturers  of  the  Seminary  have  evi¬ 
dently  labored  very  diligently  throughout  the 
year  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  cover  as 
much  of  the  usual  course  of  studies  as  was 
possible ;  and  for  this  they  deserve  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  students  exhibit  a  fine  degree  of 
progress  in  the  necessarily  limited  range  of 
studies  which  has  been  open  to  them  during 
the  year. 

8.  The  method  on  which,  for  the  year,  the 
Seminar>  has  been  conducted,  must  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  institution  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted ;  but,  in  view  of  the  high 
standard  of  modern  theological  education  and 
the  ^reat  facilities  afforded  by  the  other  sem¬ 
inaries  of  the  Church,  and  the  historic  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Lane  Seminary  as  a  seat  of  thorough 
theological  instruction,  this  method  must,  in 
our  opinion,  be  adjugded  inadequate  to  fit 
our  theological  students  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  present  age  is  making  upon  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  J.  H. 
Walker,  Chairman;  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan; 
Geo.  A.  Mackintosh. 

The  Commercial  Gazette  the  next  morning 
proclaimed  this  as  coming  “from  a  combine 
of  conservatives  and  liberals,”  and  interpreted 
it  to  indicate  a  dissatisfaction  w'ith  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  the  entire  present  management  of  the 
Seminary.  It  even  went  into  Presbyterial  his¬ 
tory  in  order  to  give  the  details  of  this  “com¬ 
bine.”  This  history,  even  if  it  be  true  (which 
I  do  not  know  anything  about),  is  not  worth 
repeating  here.  But  this  constant  hammering 
at  the  devoted  head  of  Dr.  Morris  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years,!  should  think  would 
make  some  one  tired  I  I  used  to  think  that  if 
they  kept  it  up  long  enough  they  would  break 
his  head  or  his  heart  after  a  while.  But  I 
have  long  ago  given  up  any  thought  of  danger 
of  that  kind,  and  I  have  thought  of  the  pure 
gold  which  becomes  brighter  and  more  malea- 
ble  the  more  it  is  hammered ! 

The  second  note  of  inharmony  was  sounded 
by  Dr.  Leonard  in  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
when  he  offered  a  paper  in  criticism  of  Dr. 
Morris  and  the  Trustees,  but  inasmuch  as  this 
was  so  feeble  as  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
only  his  own  vote,  while  all  the  rest  were 
against  it,  I  need  hardly  have  referred  to  it 
here.  All  the  rest  of  the  exercises  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  were  simple,  but  pleasant,  and  entirely 
harmonious.  Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  D.  D.  ,ofthe 
First  Church  of  Indianapolis,  gave  an  able  and 
most  befitting  address  before  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  on  “Piecemeal  Scripture  versus  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  social  gathering  after 
the  Commencement  exercises,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  presence  of  the 
widow  of  my  first  tutor.  Prof.  David  Edwards 
Beech  of  Marietta  College.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Prof.  D.  Howe  Allen,  once  of  Lane. 
So  unexpected  was  the  meeting,  and  so  vividly 
did  it  bring  before  me  my  old  tutor  and  the 
time  when  he  followed  me  to  my  room  in 
college  to  pray  for  and  counsel  with  me  after 
I  had  risen  for  the  prayers  of  my  classmates, 
that  my  feelings  the  other  day  were  entirely 
broken  up,  my  eyes  were  dimmed,  and  I  im¬ 
pulsively  kissed  the  hand  of  this  one-time 
wife  of  my  friend,  for  his  sake,  and  then  I 
turned  away  from  the  company  for  a  moment 
till  I  could  master  the  emotions  which  stirred 
me  I  Silently  I  breathed  a  prayer  that  the 
spirit  of  such  gentle  minded,  pure  souled,  self- 
abandoning  men  as  Beech  and  Allen  may  be 
upon  all  Seminaries  and  all  Assemblies  I 

Douglas  P.  Putnam, 


FROM  CINCINNATI. 

FIFTT  TEARS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Maxwell,  D.  D. ,  has  just 
completed — what  not  many  of  his  ministerial 
brethren  are  permitted  to  do— a  full  half- 
century  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  in  a  very  pleasant  way  by  the 
gathering  of  some  fifteen  of  his  brethren  at 
the  parsonage  on  College  Hill,  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Walker  as  host  and  hostess.  The 
forenoon  was  spent  in  a  carriage  ride  over  the 
superb  drives  of  College  Hill,  which  for  beauty 
of  situation,  elaborately  adorned  homes  and 
grounds,  profusion  of  bloom  and  shade,  is  not 
excelled  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the 
environs  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Among 
other  interesting  spots,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
old  house,  still  standing  on  Hamilton  avenue, 
which  was  the  early  home  of  those  remarkably 
gifted  sisters,  Alice  and  Phebe  Carey.  This 
house  appeared  and  reappeared  in  the  verse  of 
both  sisters,  till  their  last  lines  were  written. 
Their  affection  for  it  was  a  deep  and  life-long 
emotion : 

“  Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls 
From  the  wayside  dust  aloof, 

Where  the  apple  houghs  could  almost  cast 
1  heir  fruit  upon  its  roof : 

And  the  cherry  tree  so  near  it  grew 
That  when  awake  I’ve  lain 
In  the  lonesome  night,  I’ve  heard  the  limbs 
As  they  creaked  against  the  pane ; 

And  those  orchard  trees !  oh,  those  orchard  trees  1 
I’ve  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breeze.” 

So  wrote  Alice.  The  old  oak  and  the 
orchard  and  other  trees  still  stand.  We  drank 
out  of  the  same  well  whose  waters  quenched 
their  youthful  thirst.  But  all  the  family, 
save  one  brother,  who  resides  at  the  home¬ 
stead,  have  passed  from  the  sight  of  men. 

After  partaking  of  a  bountiful  lunch  the 
exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  opened  by  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  reminiscent  of  bis  fifty 
years’  experience  in  the  ministry.  He  seemed 
t6  renew  his  youth,  and  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  kept  his  hearers  intent  listeners, 
and  withal  greatly  pleased  by  his  comming¬ 
ling  of  wit,  pathos  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
events  and  history  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  a  part.  He  entered  Marietta  College, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  ls36, 
just  at  the  eventful  period  when  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution. 
His  graphic  picture,  drawn  from  his  own 
experience  of  those  times  of  trial,  anger, 
heart-burning,  bigotry  and  fierce  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  war,  gave  the  younger  portion  of  us  a 
vivid  realization  of  the  condition  of  things 
such  as  none  of  our  reading  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  For  bitterness,  he  said,  the  present 
agitations  and  controversies  bore  no  compari¬ 
son  with  that  period.  Doctrinal  differences 
and  slavery  were  after  all  only  incidental 
causes  of  that  most  disastrous  division.  The 
real  cause  lay  back  of  all  these,  and  was  the 
collision  of  two  great  spirits — the  Puritan  and 
the  Cavalier;  the  one,  ever  loving  and 
standing  for  a  true  liberty,  the  other 
ever  striving  for  dominance  and  power. 
These  were  the  forces  that  met  in  that  con- 
fiict.  The  former  had  largely  spread  over  the- 
northern  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
deeply  emphasizing  aggressive  Christian  work 
and  evangelism,  caring  little  for  mere  form, 
or  at  least  keeping  it  in  its  proper  subordinate 
place.  The  latter  largely  dominated  the  South, 
and  it  peculiarly  emphasized  ecclesiasticism. 
Jlcclesiastieal  rule  was  dear  to  its  heart. 
These  were  the  forces  that  came  into  collision 
on  that  memorable  battlefield.  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  any  very  subtle  sagacity  to  discern  like- 
causes  at  work  today  in  the  church?  History 
repeats  itself,  because  men,  its  agents,  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

Dr.  Maxwell  graduated  from  Lane  Seminary 
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in  1843,  apd  entered  the  New  School  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  as  it  was  then  known,  and  has 
served  churches  in  Mansdeld.  (Ohio),  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Cincinnati.  Of  this  portion  of  his 
experience  he  spoke  most  feelingly,  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  a  kind  of  sad  regret  for  happy 
days  gone,  possibly  never  to  return.  As  he 
described  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
New  School  Church,  its  earnest  evangelistic 
spirit,  its  rapid  growth,  its  great  harmony 
and  peace,  its  tender  fellowship  and  peculiar 
brotherly  love,  the  oneness  of  aim  and  spirit 
of  the  entire  body,  the  old  days  seemed  to 
come  back  again  once  more  upon  him,  and  he 
said,  “Brethren,  if  there  should  be  divisions 
in  the  church  in  Heaven,  such  as  mark  it 
here  on  earth,  look  for  me  in  the  New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ” 

Other  features  of  the  occasion  were  a  poem 
by  Rev.  J.  N.  Ervin  of  Dayton,  Ky.,  which 
•was  greatly  enjoyed  for  both  its  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom.  and  a  number  of  “Sentiments”  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  the  various  brethren.  In  responding 
to  the  one.  “Our  Honored  Guest,  may  his  bow 
long  abide  in  strength,”  the  host.  Dr.  Walker, 
quoted  a  portion  of  Goldsmith’s  words  in  the 
“Deserted  Village”  as  applicable  to  Dr. 
Maxwell : 

“  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year. 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all. 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-pl  dged  offspring  to  the  sk*es. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

•Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed. 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last,  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

The  exercises  closed  by  the  presentation  to 
Dr.  Maxwell,  as  a  slight  token  of  the  esteem 
of  his  brethren  and  an  expression  of  their 
congratulations  on  bis  completing  bis  fifty 
years  of  constant  and  useful  ministerial  ser¬ 
vice,  of  a  number  of  handsomely  bound  vol¬ 
umes.  Dr.  Maxwell  filled  the  pulpit  morning 
and  evening  on  Sabbath,  May  13tb,  of  what  is 
now  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  he  began  his  ministry  fifty  years 
•go.  J.  H.  W. 


The  largest  Presbyterian  congregational  in¬ 
come  in  England  is  that  of  a  Liverpool  church. 
Sefton  Park  (£7,876) ;  and  sundry  London 
churhes  stand  next,  viz;  St.  John’s  Wood 
(£6,203),  and  Marylebone  (£5,287),  whilst  the 
largest  stipends  are  paid  to  Dr.  Pentecost 
(£1,500  and  manse).  Dr.  Monro  Gibson 
(£1,200),  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.  (£1,200, 
including  £200  for  assistant),  and  Dr.  David 
MacEwan  (£1,000).  As  is  well  known.  Dr. 
Pentecost  is  American  born,  and  was  formerly 
a  Brooklyn  pastor.  And  as  for  Dr.  Gibson, 
he  was  for  ten  years  or  so  the  esteemed  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  Chicago.  It  just 
occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing — 
instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  moving 
their  London  College  to  Cambridge— if  our 
English  brethren  would  send  their  students 
to  this  side  for  final  instruction.  Let  them 
note  the  above  specimens  of  our  pulpit,  and 
consider  of  the  matter ! 


The  venerable  missionary.  Rev.  John  G. 
Paton  is  prolonging  his  stay  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  He  preached  at  the  Regent  Square 
Church,  London,  on  the  morning  of  April 
29th. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  op  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
afternoon  at  3  o’clock.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  make  the  First  Church  its  place  of 
permanent  meeting.  After  expressing  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  kind  invitation,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  meet  in  this  old  historic  church  here¬ 
after.  Dr.  Bushnell  accepted  the  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Phillips’  Church.  His  in¬ 
stallation  is  to  take  place  on  Monday,  May 
28tb,  in  the  Phillips’  Church,  at  8  o’clock. 
By  invitation  of  Presbytery,  Dr.  Dwight  of 
Yale  College  is  to  preach  the  sermon.  Dr. 

C.  L.  Thompson  to  charge  the  people,  and  Dr. 
A.  P.  Atterbury  to  charge  the  pastor.  The 
New  York  Church  was  declared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  being  sold  out  by  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  property  of  the  church.  After  a  long 
discussion,  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
on  that  church  was  referred  back  to  the 
officers  of  the  church  for  action.  A  most  ad¬ 
mirable  report  was  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sunday-school  Committee.  It  will  be 
printed  for  general  circulation.  Mr.  James  N. 
Farr  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Rutan  was 
installed  pastor  of  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  Menands,  north  of  Albany,  May  8th. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
E  Dunn  of  the  Clinton-square  Church  ;  charge 
to  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Me  C.  Holmes  of  the 
State  street  Church;  charge  to  people  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Olney  of  West  Troy. 

W.  H.  C. 

Marathon. — Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp,  late  of  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Marathon,  N.  Y.  His 
correspondents  will  please  note  his  change  of 
addres-i. 

C.amden. — At  the  February  communion  ten 
new  members  were  received  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  here,  nine  of  whom  came  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  Again,  on  May  6th, 
were  added  twelve  names,  five  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  making  twenty-two  new 
members  since  1894  began.  T  le  ten  weeks  of 
union  revival  meetings  here  during  the  past 
winter,  greatly  quickened  the  churches.  The 
congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  church  are 
large,  and  the  Sabbath -school  at  least  holds 
its  own,  while  the  prayer  meetings  are  of  the 
most  helpful  sort.  So  the  pastor  (Rev.  W.  W. 
Cole),  as  well  as  the  people  regard  them. 

PENNSLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  op  Carlisle  will  hold  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  Covenant  Church,  Har¬ 
risburg,  at  8  P.  M. ,  May  29(h  ;  also  an  ad 
journed  meeting  in  Dickinson  Church  at  11 
A.  M.,  June  5th.  Wm.  A.  West,  S.  C. 

POTTSVILLE.  —  A  Pastor’s  Jvbilee.  —  On  the 
last  Sabbath  of  April,  the  Rev.  J.  Belville, 

D. D  ,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pottsville.  preached  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
sermon  of  his  active  ministiy.  The  church 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
palms,  the  music  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
the  congregation  filled  the  large  audience- 
room,  and  the  occasion  was  one  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten  by  all  present.  Dr.  Belville 
selected  as  his  text,  Zech.  iv.  6,  and  the  dis¬ 
course,  as  was  fitting,  furnished  a  review  of 
his  ministry  from  its  commencement  in  1844, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  last  twenty-one 
years  spent  in  his  present  charge.  There  are 
some  points  of  historic  interest  that  we  find 
in  his  discourse,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words:  “The  first  missionaries  of  our  Church 
to  China  were  my  fellow -students,  and  all  but 
two  of  them  my  classmates.  Brown,  Lloyd, 
Loomis,  and  Coulbertson.  Walter  Lowrie  pre¬ 
ceded  them  by  a  very  short  period,  and  Dr. 
Hopper,  who  was  then  a  student  of  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  went  with  them.  It  was  my 
expectation  to  accompany  them,  until,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  my  seminary  course,  the 
advice  of  physicians  changed  my  plans.  Prac¬ 
tically,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
foreign  missionary  work  of  our  Church  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  period  of  which  I  speak. 
In  this  period,  too,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  and  Education, 
which  preceded  it  by  a  few  years,  all  the 
Boards  of  our  Church  have  been  established, 
her  hospitals,  her  orphanages,  her  homes  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  all  the  great  institu¬ 
tions  by  means  of  which  she  is  endeavoring 
to  bear  her  part  in  the  great  work  of  love  her 
Lord  has  left  her  to  do,  and  of  which  He  set 


her  so  grand  an  example.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  exalted  privilege  and  blessed  opportunity.” 
On  Tuesday,  May  1st,  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lehigh  Presbytery,  within  whose 
bounds  Dr.  Belville  has  labored  for  over  thirty 
years,  came  to  Potsville  and  entertained  him 
at  a  banquet  and  presented  him  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gold-headed  ebony  cane  and  a  morocco- 
bound,  beautifully  gilt-edged  copy  of  the 
“Confession  of  Faith,”  the  former  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Heckman  of  Reading,  and 
the  latter  by  Rev.  Dr.  Earle  of  Catasauqua 
Dr.  Belville  made  a  touching  and  eloquent  ad 
dress  to  his  co  presbyters,  thanking  them  cor¬ 
dially  for  their  remembrance  of  him  on  the 
occasion  of  hie  jubilee  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 
After  a  few'  hours  of  pleasant  intercourse  and 
many  hearty  congratulations  to  the  guest  of 
the  day,  the  brethren  returned  home  gratified 
that  they  had  been  able  to  attend  and  take 
some  part  in  the  enjoyable  affair.  The  con¬ 
gregation  held  a  reception  for  their  pastor 
and  bis  family  in  the  church  parlors  in  the 
evening,  and  old  and  young  were  there  to  offer 
their  congratulations  and  express  their  best 
wishes.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  well- 
filled  purse,  given  by  the  congregation,  and 
addresses  and  music  made  the  hours  ffyall  too 
rapidly.  Dr.  Belville  left  next  day  to  visit 
some  of  his  family  in  the  West,  with  the  best 
and  kindest  regards  of  all.  May  his  remain¬ 
ing  years  be  full  of  blessing,  and  that  Gospel 
which  he  delighted  to  proclaim  be  to  him  an 
inner  strength  and  an  ever-increasinR  ^y. 

Hokendauqua.  —  The  Rev.  Dr.  James  A. 
Little,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Hokendauqua 
Church,  delivered  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people  in  Salem  Reformed  Church  Sun¬ 
day  night.  The  y>ith  of  the  sermon,  accord 
ing  to  the  Allentown  Leader,  was  advice  as  to 
domestic  enconomy  and  matrimony.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  kind  of  a  woman  a  young  man 
should  have  for  a  wife,  and  from  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women  were  the  most  excellent  of  all 
women.  The  sermon  was  a  jovial,  hearty 
talk,  full  of  illustrations  by  way  of  parables, 
and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  fully  a  thous¬ 
and  auditors. 

Easton.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  Easton 
Evangelical  Alliance,  May  7th,  seventeen 
clerymen,  representing  five  denominations, 
were  present.^  All  the  members  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exercises  in  their  respective 
churches  on  Sunday,  w'ith  the  topics  on 
which  they  preached. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. — The  Rev.  R.  C.  Dodds,  recently 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city  April  30th.  His  pastorate 
begins  promisingly. 

ILLINOIS. 

DELAV.AN. — Rev.  J.  O.  Hough,  who  was 
pastor  at  Delavan  twenty-two  years,  has  been 
released  and  has  moved  to  Olney,  Ill.  Rev.  R. 
K.  Porter,  recently  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  installed 
pastor  at  Delavan  May  1st  by  a  committee  of 
the  Presbvtery  of  Peoria.  'The  moderator  of 
the  committee.  Rev.  A.  Christy  Brown  of  the 
Calvary  Church,  Peoria,  preached  the  sermon 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  Rev. 
Jedediah  S.  Onion  of  Hanna  City  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor.  Pastor  and  people  are 
united  and  engaged  in  their  important  work. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  met  in  Camp 
Point  April  10th-13th.  Rev.  H.  J.  Frothing- 
ham  preached  from  Ezek.  ii.  7.  Rev.  E.  L. 
Lord  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  George 
A.  Pflng,  clerk  There  were  twenty-eight 
ministers  and  thirty-four  elders,  the  largest 
attendance  for  many  years.  Most  encouraging 
reports  of  revivals  were  made,  the  statistics 
report  showing  that  382  members  had  been 
added  to  the  churches  on  examination,  and 
168  by  certificate,  making  a  total  of  550  mem¬ 
bers.  Rev.  E.  W.  Senders  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Choate,  a  student  of  Monmouth  College,  was 
received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  Candi¬ 
date  Samuel  Findley  was  given  permission  to 
labor  during  his  summer  vacation.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  ordination  of  Licen¬ 
tiate  Albert  G.  McGaw  at  Elverston,  May  8th, 
at  2  o’cock  P.  M.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Dean.  D.D,.  to 
preach.  Rev.  S.  H.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  to  offer  ordain¬ 
ing  prayer,  and  Rev.  F,  A.  McGaw,  a  brother 
of  the  candidate,  to  give  the  charge.  Mr. 
McGaw  is  under  appointment  to  the  foreign 
field.  By  request  the  church  of  Hamilton 
was  dissolved,  that  the  remaining  members 
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might  be  free  to  enter  a  new  organization  at 
the  same  place,  to  be  called  the  “Bethel 
Church  of  Hamilton.  ”  Bethel  Church  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  its  own  request  was  received  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery,  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Lewis,  an 
elder  from  that  church,  took  his  seat  in  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  overtures  on  “Judicial  Commis¬ 
sions”  sent  down  by  the  Assembly,  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative.  Rev.  Robert  M.  Hall 
and  Rev.  Robert  G.  Ross  were  elected  clerical 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  Elder  George 
Spence  of  Kirkwood,  an  d  Elder  Tbeopholis 
G.  Walker  of  Camp  Creek,  were  elected  lay 
commissioners.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  reported  a  prosperous  year. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Elvaston, 
on  Tuesday,  May  8,  1894.  at  2  o’clock,  and  to 
meet  in  regular  session  in  Macomb,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  11,  1894,  at  7.80  P.  M. 

John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago. — We  trust  that  the  style  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  which  obtained  in  Chicago  when 
Humphrey  and  Mitchell  and  Patterson  were 
gators  and  potent  influences  there,  still  abides. 
We  shall  assume  that  it  does  until  positive  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  is  borne  in  upon  us. 
But  here  is  the  way  that  “Chicago  Presby¬ 
terianism”  during  the  past  year,  right  up  to 
All  Fool’s  Day.  was  recently  set  forth  in  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  “narrative”  is  condensed  to  our 
hand  by  the  light-hearted  Interior,  the  original 
draft  having  been  by  the  Jefferson  Park  pas¬ 
tor,  well  known  to  these  columns.  He  says: 
The  good  names  borne  by  some  churches  are 
Independent  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
pastors  and  members.  The  church  of  Bloom 
would  be  flourishing :  New  Hope  would  have 
its  face  to  the  future :  Grace  would  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  1  Corinthians,  chap.  18; 
Onward  and  Endeavor  would  be  inspiration  to 
the  Presbytery.  We  may  need  a  commission  to 
decide  w’hich  of  nine  is  fhe  first  Presbyterian 
church.  They  are  like  Diotrephes.  .  .  .  Many 
pastorates  are  hardly  more  than  pastorettes. 

.  .  .  Asked  about  the  Sunday-school  library, 
one  says,  “N.  G.  ”  Perhaps  this  means  New 
Guinea,  where  his  ought  to  go.  One  says 
“  biography  and  Pius  fiction.  ”  which  savors  of 
popery,  whose  claims  are  fiction.  .  .  .  One 
church  has  “a  mother’s  club";  the  apostrophe 
before  the  s  indicates  some  weapon  in  the 
hand  in  a  mother  of  Israel !  ...  As  to  courses 
of  sermons,  one  minister  “  has  amply  explained 
and  urged  the  Gospel.  ”  We  trust  be  is  not 
alone.  .  .  .  One  church  is  asked :  Have  you  a 
choir?  Answer:  “Precentor.”  Is  it  paid? 
“Yes.”  Of  it  how  many  are  communicants? 
^None.  ”  What  is  the  structure  of  your  choir? 
“Superstructure.”  I  suppose  they  sit  in  the 
loft.  ...  A  church  that  did  not  give  to  the 
Boards  explains:  “I  was  away  on  vacation.” 
Where  was  Session?  One  church  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  reports  a  gain  of  1500  per  cent.  .  .  . 
Some  churches  have  no  great  spiritual  facts 
to  announce ;  the  Lord  help  them  !  Embarrass- 
ments  are  that  “none  of  the  elders  was  raised 
a  Presbyterian”  ;  or  that  there  was  “failure  of 
crops  and  spirit  of  worldliness  on  the  part  of 
a  Jew” ! 

MISSOURI. 

Platt  Presbytery  sends  as  commissioners: 
Minister  Henry  A.  Sawyers.  Cameron;  Hon. 
B.  O.  Cowan.  New  Point.  Ministers  dismiss¬ 
ed  :  C.  C.  Armstrong  to  Presbytery  of  Topeka, 
Hector  W.  Cowan  to  Presbytery  of  Topeka, 
Thomas  M.  Hillman  to  Presbytery  of  Dayton, 
Dr.  Theodore  Tobe.  M.  D. .  to  Presbytery  of 
Southern  Dakota.  William  McPheeters  to  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Oklahoma,  Frank  Lonsdale  to  Pres- 
byterr  of  Denver.  Ministers  received :  Dun¬ 
can  brown.  D.  D. ,  from  Presbytery  of  Pal 
myra ;  J.  W.  Crawford,  from  Presbytery  of 
Solomon.  Licensed :  Duncan  McRuer,  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  called  to  Grant  City,  Mo ; 
Ernest  W.  Symonds,  Omaha  Seminary,  called 
to  Hope  Church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  above 
will  be  ordained  and  installed  in  May.  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Armstrong  is  changed 
from  Carrollton,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Evart. — The  churches  of  this  village  have 
recently  concluded  a  three  weeks’  engagement 
with  the  singing  evangelists,  Messrs.  Smart 
and  McLachlan,  leaving  us  much  to  rejoice 
over.  Crowded  houses  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  signers  of  inquirers’  cards 
evince  the  interest  they  awakened.  The  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  W.  P, 
Gibson,  pastor,  received  fifty-one  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  all  but  four  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
Twenty-one  were  baptized.  Others  will  be 
gathered  in  (D.  V.)  on  Children’s  Day.  Al¬ 
most  continuous  meetings  have  been  held 
aince  the  Week  of  Prayer,  first  in  the  Presby¬ 


terian  church,  then  in  the  Methodist,  and 
then  in  the  Baptist,  resulting  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  some  and  the  awakening  of  many. 
But  the  crowning  work  was  that  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists,  to  whom,  under  God,  we  owe  so  much. 
To  him  be  all  the  glory.  W.  P.  G. 

Detroit. — Westminster  Church,  Detroit,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  18th.  gave  a  unani¬ 
mous  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Patterson  of 
Omaha,  to  be  pastor  of  the  church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Chippewa  Falls  — During  the  Presbyterial 
vear  just  now  closed  (Rev.  William  A.  Broad- 
hurst  pastor)  has  received  fifty  three  mem¬ 
bers  into  fellowship.  The  Men’s  Sunday  Eve¬ 
ning  Club  gave  a  pleasant  reception  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  lately,  which 
was  well  attended,  and  was  a  recognition  of 
the  instructors  of  the  youth  and  little  folks, 
which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Ottawa  and  Delafield.— The  Rev  O.  B. 
Thayer,  who  has  been  laboring  in  the  village 
churches  in  Wakesha  County,  has  resigned  his 
charge,  and  final  action  in  the  matter  was 
taken  at  the  special  meeting  of  Milwaukee 
Presbytery,  May  14th. 

ARIZONA. 

The  Presbytery  op  Arizona  met  at  Sacaton 
April  6th.  Rev.  P.  McKinney  was  elected  cler¬ 
ical  commissioner  to  General  Assembly,  and 
Isaac  B.  Hamilton,  M.  D,  of  Tautstan,  lay 
commissioner.  Five  years  ago  Presbytery  met 
here  and  organized  the  First  Pima  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  with  sixteen  members  and  one 
elder.  The  body  was  then  composed  of  six 
ministers  and  had  but  three  churches  on  its 
roll,  with  but  sixty-nine  members.  Now  there 
are  ten  ministers,  two  Spanish  helpers,  two 
Indian  helpers,  and  one  local  evangelist,  and 
ten  churches  with  a  membership  of  4.55.  The 
largest  church  is  Phoenix,  wuth  154.  The 
next  is  Sacaton  Indian,  with  120  This  church 
has  had  the  largest  gain  on  profession,  forty- 
four.  Our  dear  Mr.  Cook  has  labored  long  and 
faithfully,  over  twenty  three  years,  and  is  now 
reaping  a  bountiful  harvest.  He  has  built  two 
chapels,  one  at  home,  seating  300,  and  one  at 
Blackwater,  twelve  miles  east,  and  is  now 
building  a  third  at  Gila  Crossing,  thirty- two 
miles  west,  and  a  manse  also.  He  is  looking 
for  a  man  to  take  that  field.  It  needs  one  of 
a  like  spirit  with  himself.  He  is  asking  God 
to  move  the  heart  of  the  right  man  to  come 
and  take  this  part  of  his  field  and  work.  If 
the  eye  of  that  man  rests  on  this,  and  he 
says,  “Here  am  I,  send  me,”  the  Home  Board 
is  ready  to  commission  him,  and  he  will  find 
a  hard  field,  requiring  strong  faith  and 
patience,  but  he  will  have  one  thing  to  en 
courage  him — seed  already  long  sown  by  Broth¬ 
er  Cook  and  ready  to  harvest  as  soon  as  he 
can  learn  the  language,  and  Brother  Cook 
will  furnish  an  interpreter,  so  that  the  work 
will  be  much  lighter  and  the  reaping  far 
sooner  than  at  Sacaton.  One  new  church 
was  organized  by  our  Synodical  Missionary  at 
Springerville,  Apache  County,  in  February, 
with  nineteen  members,  three  elders,  and  two 
trustees.  We  expect  a  man  to  take  that  field 
soon.  Although  we  have  had  no  revival  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  we  have  added  to  our  roll  137. 
Our  Sabbath  school  membership  last  year  was 
486.  It  is  now  1,254,  a  gain  of  768.  We  have 
in  our  three  Indian  schools  as  follows:  at 
Phoenix,  160;  at  Sacaton,  175,  and  at  Tucson, 
200;  in  all.  535.  This  last  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  Women’s  Executive  Commis¬ 
sion  in  New  York  and  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Rev.  Howard  Billman.  He  is  the  man 
for  the  place,  possessing  wonderful  executive 
ability.  He  has  in  his  oetite  wife  a  woman 
of  remarkable  adaptability  to  the  work,  and 
a  “host,”  to  him  as  a  helper. 

Stated  Clerk. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  op  Southern  Dakota  met 
at  Bridgewater,  April  10th.  The  Rev.  H.  P. 
Carson.  D.  D. ,  was  chosen  moderator.  Revs. 
G.  A  White,  W.  E.  Morgan,  and  G.  A.  Hutch¬ 
ison  were  dismissed  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
Central  Dakota.  Aberdeen,  and  Fargo,  respec¬ 
tively.  Revs.  La  Theo  lobe  and  D.  A.  Tawney 
were  received  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Platte 
and  St.  Paul,  respectively.  The  former  is 
serving  the  church  at  Kimball,  the  latter  that 
at  Canton.  Presbytery  received  Licentiate 
E.  S.  Evans  from  Marion  Presbytery,  and 
after  examination  arranged  for  his  ordination 
at  Parkston,  Sunday,  May  6th.  Revs.  H.  P. 
Carson,  D.  D. ,  C.  H.  French,  and  A.  S.  Peck 
will  conduct  the  ordination  service.  Rev. 
George  Williams  of  Mitchell  and  Elder  J.  H. 
Oickson  of  Scotland  are  the  commissioners  to 


General  Assembly.  Alternates  are  Rev.  C.  H. 
French  and  Elder  A.  S.  Sturer.  The  statisti¬ 
cal  report  showed  additions  to  the  churches, 
284,  of  which  150  were  on  examination.  Total 
of  communicants.  1,297.  Sunday-school  mem¬ 
bership,  1881.  Contributions  to  the  Board, 
$1,637,  a  decrease  of  $122  from  last  year.  The 
women  report  the  largest  attendance  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  their  annual  missionary  meeting, 
and  a  gratifying  increase  in  contributions, 
the  total  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  being 
$837  A  Christian  Endeavor  rally  was  held 
after  the  adjumment  of  Presbytery.  Rev.  A. 
Z.  McGogney  of  Huron  delivered  a  stirring 
address.  Steps  were  taken  towards  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Union  of  the  Endeavor  Societies  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  evening  meetings  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  the  sessions  of  the  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  and  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
rally,  were  greatly  enjoyed.  The  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  people  of  Bridgewater  had  much 
to  do  with  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  en¬ 
joyable  meetings  Presbytery  ever  held. 

T.  B.  B. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utah.— The  General 
Assembly’s  overtures  on  Judicial  Commis¬ 
sions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
“Supply  and  Service  Overture”  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Hudson,  and  that  touching  inexpen¬ 
sive  missionary  literature  were  adopted.  This 
Presbytery  •  has  decided  to  unite  with  the 
Congregationalists  in  a  union  college,  if  the 
proper  ^ards  of  the  two  denominations  ap¬ 
prove.  The  reports  from  the  fields  throughout 
the  Presbytery  show  a  marked  increase  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  mission  day  schools.  Sab¬ 
bath-schools,  and  all  religious  services.  A 
number  of  the  churches  reported  revivals, 
some  of  which  have  made  a  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  upon  entire  communities.  A  number  of 
the  very  strong  Mormon  settlements  where  la¬ 
bors  hitherto  seemed  to  be  almost  without 
result,  have  been  stirred  to  the  very  center. 
Since  the  first  of  January  about  one  hundred 
souls  have  been  gathered  into  our  mission 
churches  as  a  result  of  these  revivals.  Many 
of  these  have  been  strong  Mormons,  and  their 
conversion  is  a  new  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  over  such  a  cunningly  devised  scheme 
of  deception  as  Mormonism  There  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  good  work  here  has  only  begun. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  manifest  throughout 
the  session,  including  the  popular,  and  public 
religious  meetings,  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Wm.  R.  Campbell,  S.  C. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Lexington,  Mass.— The  Rev.  P.  C.  Headley 
has  removed  from  Boston  to  Lexington,  Mass  , 
and  may  be  addressed  there  in  future. 

Union  Square  Church,  Somerville. —Rev. 
Thomas  Atkinson  was  installed  pastor  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th.  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing,  the 
former  and  only  pastor,  and  now  pastor-at- 
large,  presided,  asked  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions.  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Fay  read  the  Scriptures.  The  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  Boston.  Rev.  J.  T.  Black  of 
East  Boston  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Robert  Court, 
D.D. ,  Rev.  Messrs.  Dewing  and  Gunn  ad¬ 
dressed  the  people.  A  large  audience  mani¬ 
fested  -  deep  interest  in  the  services,  and  gave 
a  most  hearty  greeting  to  the  new  pastor  and 
his  wife.  A  collation  closed  the  pleasant 
occasion,  and  all  wish  for  Pastor  Atkinson’s 
success  in  this  inviting  field 

Manchester,  N.  H. — By  invitation  from 
Rev.  T.  M.  Davies  and  the  officers  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing,  moder¬ 
ated  a  Congregational  meeting  on  the  10th 
inst. ,  called  to  consider  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Davies.  A  majority  of  the  congregation  asked 
him  to  remain,  and  after  giving  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation, 
the  pastor  declared  that  his  decision  was  final. 
This  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to 
many.  All  speak  highly  of  Mr.  Davies’  pulpit 
ability  and  of  his  manliness.  Mrs.  Davies,  as 
the  organist,  has  been  specially  helpful.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  give  expression 
to  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people.  ^  A 
fine  church  building  has  been  erected  during 
Mr.  Davies’  ministry  in  Manchester,  on  which 
there  still  remains  a  debt  of  $7,500.  With  the 
right  man  as  successor,  this  church  ought  to 
go  forward.  Manchester  is  an  important 
manufacturing  centre,  the  Amoskeag  Mills 
being  the  largest  in  the  world.  Looking  down 
from  one  of  the  eminences  surrounding  the 
city,  the  scene  at  this  season  is  one  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty.  D. 
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THE  COMING  MISSIONARY  CONGRESS  AT 
ROCHESTER. 

All  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  delegates  to 
the  coming  Congress  of  June  4th,  5th,  and 
Cth  will  enjoy  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
of  a  really  great  missionary  gathering.  It  was 
held  for  the  first  time  last  year  at  Saratoga, 
and  so  strong  was  the  interest  and  so  useful 
was  it  felt  to  be  in  spreading  missionary  in¬ 
formation  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  unan- 
imousy  decided  to  have  another  such  gather¬ 
ing  this  year.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  official  Boardb  of  the  Brick  Church, 
Rochester,  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  there. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  every  preparation 
looking  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  already  well  under  way.  Of  particu¬ 
lars,  the  efficient  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com 
mittee.  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

At  Saratoga  last  year  five  hundred  delegates, 
men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  New  England,  registered  their  names  as 
delegates,  while  many  besides  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  who  were  not  thus  enrolled.  Present  in¬ 
dications  point  to  a  still  larger  attendance  this 
year.  At  the  spring  meetings  all  our  Presby¬ 
teries  elected  delegates.  The  Ladies’  Presby¬ 
terian  Missionary  Societies  have  done  the 
same.  Each  individual  church  is  entitled  to 
send  delegfites,  and  many  have  already  been 
chosen.  Rochester  is  so  centrally  located,  its 
reputation  as  a  convention  city  is  so  high, 
such  favorable  terms  have  been  made  by  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  time  of 
the  year  is  so  pleasant,  that  we  are  led  to 
anticipate  a  very  large  gathering. 

The  Congress  will  open  on  Monday  evening, 
June  4th,  with  a  rousing  meeting  in  the  inter- 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  need  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.»S 

niakfastGoGoa 

which  iM  abcolutelff 
pure  and  toluble, 

I  It  has  more  than  three  timea 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
’  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  and  xasilt 

DIGESTED.  _ 

Sold  hj  Grocers  eTorywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Man, 


Jfummer  Besorts. 


THE  HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  family  hotel.  Accommodating  about  100 
guests.  Elevation  ISOO  ft.  Malaria  and  bay  tever  un¬ 
known.  Fur  rates  and  information  address 

C.  A.  PETRIE, 

Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  ^hautauqua  | 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 


June  30-Aug.  37,  1894. 
School  of  Christian  Philosophy  (July 
^U). 

Chautauqua  Ministerial  Club  (July 
2-10).  (.inducted  by  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent. 

Schools  of  Sacred  Literature  (July  5- 
Aug.  l‘i). 

Sunday  School  Normal  Class  (July 
6- Aug.  20  . 

Missionary  Institute  (Aug.  4-7^. 

ITomtnent  sjiojikers  in  nil  deport¬ 
ments.  Ktacreni  ive  and  educatiunal 
features. 

Hotel  Athenaeum— of  the  first  rank. 

Cost  of  Living  at  the  Minimum. 
W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


estg  of  Sunday-school  work  and  the  Young 
People’s  Societiespf  Christian  Endeavor.  Rev. 
Donald  McLaren,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  will  pre¬ 
side.  The  Brick  Church  choir  will  furnish 
some  excellent  music.  Dr.  Taylor  will  give  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  which  will  be  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  D.  D., 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  Ad¬ 
dresses  will  then  be  given  on  Sunday  school 
and  young  people’s  work  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Worden  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  John  R. 
Davies  of  New  York. 

Other  parts  of  the  programme  are  not  yet 
completed.  One  session  will  be  held  in  the 
interests  of  Home  Missions,  when  the  Rev.  A. 
V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D. ,  President  of  Union 
College,  will  preside,  and  addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  Hall  and  Secretary 
William  C.  Roberts.  Another  session  will  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  Freedmen,  at  which  the 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo  will  preside, 
and  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Judge 
Albion  W.  Tourgee  on  “What  the  Negro  has 
Done  Since  the  War” ;  by  President  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Tuskegee  Alabama  Industrial 
University,  on  “How  to  Train  the  Negro,” 
and  by  Secretary  Edward  P.  Cowan,  D.D. ,  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Board,  Pittsburgh.  Another 
session  will  be  in  the  interests  of  Synodical 
Aid,  or  Home  Missions  in  our  own  State. 
Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  will 
preside,  and  Drs.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  of 
Albany,  Asa  S.  Fiske  of  Ithaca,  and  James 
N.  Crocker  of  Saratoga,  will  give  brief  ad¬ 
dresses.  Some  of  the  other  speakers  expected 
are  Rev.  Charles  S.  Dewing  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  who  will  speak  of  the  work  in  New 
England  ;  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  who  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the 
great  West.  Mrs.  Davis  of  Kansas  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  cause  of  the  “Mountain  TVhites. ” 

It  is  too  early  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  programme ;  only  a  taste  of  the  good 
things  to  come  is  attempted.  All  who  come 
may  be  sure  of  hearty  hospitality  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Rochester:  they  will  also 
see  the  beautiful  “City  of  Flowers”  bright 
with  the  blossoms  of  June. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MEETING. 

Fifteen  societies,  comprising  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Local  Union,  will  bold  a 
union  UKeting  this  (Thursday)  evening,  at  7:45  P.M., 
in  Dr.  Harsha’s  church,  (the  Second  Collegiate  Re¬ 
formed,)  Lenox  Avenue  and  123d  Street.  The  gen¬ 
eral  topic  will  be  “  Christian  Endeavor  and  Mis¬ 
sions.”  There  will  be  addresses  by  Rev.  William 
Justin  Harsha.  D  D.;  Rev.  Richard  Hartley;  and 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  of  China,  who  will  appear  in  na¬ 
tive  Chinese  costume,  and  will  also  conduct  a  “Con¬ 
ference  on  Missions”  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
The  singing  will  be  led  by  Miss  Ada  Park,  Comet- 
ist,  and  Pro'essor  C.  B.  Rutenber,  Organist. 

Any  one  can  bny  Perpetual  Pecuniary  Independence. 
No  examination.  Get  rates.  HILl,  A  CO.,  105  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


A  TEACHER  wishes  position  for  summer  as  comoan- 
lon  to  elderly  person,  or  to  family  01  child  ren  whose 
parents  are  Koina  on  extended  trip.  Keterences.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  E.,  The  Evanaeiist. 


A  former  New  York  pastor  won'd  be  elad  to  bear  from 
ministers  or  cburt-bes  looking  for  vacation  sup¬ 
plies.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Jnnior  Claes  in  Princeton  College, 
compelled  to  suspend  his  reenlar  studies  for  awhile 
on  acconot  of  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutr-r  in  a  private  family.  Best  of 
referei  ces  given.  Apply  to  Mr.  Horack  D.  Notes, 
Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  POSITION  AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

A  yonng  grat  uate  of  Princeton.  Class  of  ’PO.would 
like  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  a  Presbyterian  fan  ily. 
No  objection  to  travel.  Has  the  very  best  refeiences. 
Address  cate  H.  R.  E..  Evangelist  Office,  New  York  City. 


Employment  wanted  by  a  refined  vonng  woman  as 
housekeeper  or  companion.  Would  do  anything 
where  iaithfulness  and  rspaclty  wonld  be  appreciated. 
Address  Box  461  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 

WOODLAWN  CBMBTERY. 

nyOODLAWN  Station  (Mtb  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad* 
Office.  No.  30  East  23d  Street. 


The  Simplex  Printer 


100  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  minutes. 


The  “Sl.VlPLEX”  is  tbe  easiest, cleanest, best  1 

and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  no  wishing  or  clesoing.  elwsys  reedy,  end  wUI 
save  its  cost  over  end  igsin  in  sending  out  notices.  It  costs 
hut  little  tf3to  $10).  Send  for  circulars. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  ao  Vesey  St,  New  York.  4 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

The  most  economical,  and,  we  think,  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  Carpets  made,  at  about  (and  some  even  less  than! 
the  price  of  a  good  Body  Brussels. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new  importations  of  China  and  Japanese 
Straw,  Just  landed;  in  novel  viler ts  of  cotton  and 
trout  line  warps:  white  and  led  checks  and  some 
fancy  patterns,  FROM  93.50  PER  ROLL  OF  4» 
YARDS,  or  lOc.  PER  YARD. 

•‘THE  NEW  BANKET  WEAVE”  (Jointless),  in 
fine  fancy  stvles,  at  97.00  HER  BOLL,  OR  20o. 
PER  YARD. 

Fupnitupe  Coverings. 

A  special  line  of  TAPESTRIES,  in  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  (new  colorings), 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

A  complete  iMsortmeDt  of  Point  d’Esprit  Frilled 
Muslin  Curtains,  also  Cottage  Draper  ies, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS' 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAR. 


John  cattnach. 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attentioo  to 

“THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  scroogest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
s'jperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


HOUSE 

FURNiSHIlMG. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Canipliorwooil  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 
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Mr  Dbak  Ub.  Dcxn  ; 

In  this  of  great  achlevemenU,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  impravements  in  tbe  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  tbe  most 
perfect  dentures  th.it  science  car  devise,  in  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  nod  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  tbe  tis- 
-sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  tbe  fnnetioas  of  tbe 
St  stem  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  iieauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  yo  ir  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
yif  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  23,  1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pa  npblet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  831  i.ex- 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Reductions  in  Silks. 


ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR. 

Sixty-five  pieces]  ot  24-lnch  Novelty 
Silks,  beautiful  color invrs.  at  75  cents  a 
yard  ;  regular  price  $1.25. 

125  pieces  ot  Twilled  and  Figured  lu- 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENUV  M.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Tehms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  SLIM  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clulis  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

Tbe  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Subscribers  who  chance  tbe’r  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  tbe  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  adaress 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  c.^ses  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  ixist-ofBce  order,  or  reeistered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Po/^t-offlee  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this ; 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anythi  g  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  !f  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  whith  was  $7.50. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  c.npy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  bo  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  curd,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


Take  the  Nickle  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July. 


Alia  Silks,  at  65  cents  per  yard  ;  regular 
price  $1.00.  Cliene  and  Figured  Taf- 
leta  effects,  $1.00  per  yard. 

1.800  yards  Fauey]-JBlack  Watered 
Silks,  $1.00  per  yard;  standard  value 
$1.50. 


IN  THE  BASEMENT. 

60  pieces  oi  Figured  and  Bayadere  de¬ 
signs  in  Pongees,  at  50  cents  a  j  ard ; 
regular  price  76  cents, 

150  pieces  ot  Figured  India  Silks,  at 
40  cents  a  yard ;  regular  price  65  cents. 
Black  Fignr:'d  Pongees,  55  cents  a  yard; 
Black  Figured  Taft’etas,  65  cents  a  yard; 
very  desirable. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


KNITTED  TABLE  PADDING 


Is  a  necessaru  part  of  every  well-appointed  dlniny  service 

WE  GUARANTEE 

it  to  wash,  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
not  hardening  as  felt  and  other  cheap  sub¬ 
stitutes  do. 


Palmeh  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  January  6,  1894. 
The  Knitted  Matthess  Co  .  Can-on  Junction,  Mass. 

Gentlemen.— The  *■  Knitted  Table  Padding”  manufactured 
by  }0U  has  been  used  In  this  hotel  for  padding  tbe  mangles  In 
tbe  laundry,  and  forthe  tables  in  our  dining-rooms. 

We  have  found  It  admirable  for  both  purposes,  and  therefore 
cheerfully  give  this  testimonial  In  Its  favor. 

We  believe  It  will  give  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PALMER  HOUSE, 

By  Copeland  Townsend,  GenT  Supt. 


INOICT  on  having  “Knitted  Table  Padding.”  At  all 
the  leading  dry-goods  houses.  Write  us  for 
samples  and  catalogue. 

KNITTED  MATTRESS  CO., 

Canton  Junction,  Maas. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL ! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 

subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty-Five  Cents 

This  is  putting  down  the  price  below  the  bare  me¬ 
chanical  cost.  But  we  believe  that  if  a  good  Presbyte¬ 
rian  once  contracts  The  Evangelist  habit,  he  or  she 
is  a  reader  for  life,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  a  tempting 
offer  as  a  starter.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

DECKER  BUILDING:  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Tbe  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ch'urch  in  the  U.  s.  a.,  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
May  17,  1894,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tbe  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
undersigned,  constituting  tbe  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  present  atthechurcb  on  May  17,at  8:30a.m., 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Henry  Koberts.  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1804, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  has  anund- 
ant  accommorlaiioas.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  tbe  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  miautes  walx  of  tbe  church  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  1804. 

All  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  sent,  in  accordance  with  tbe  Rule, 
to  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Full  particulars  of  the  railroad  arrangements  for  tbe 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 
May  17th.  1894,  can  be  obtained  from  ihe  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  1^  Chestnut  Street,  PhiUdeipnia,  Pa. 

Full  particulars  as  to  entertainuieut  for  Commissioners 
can  be  obtained  by  aiidresslng  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker, 
D.D.,  133  Circular  Street,  Saratoga,  New  York. 


Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Chnicb.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6,  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  State  will 

g lease  elect  delegates  and  alternates  tbe  same  as  to 
ynod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F, 
Hallock.  Cbainpan  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  furnish  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chuich  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delecates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  The  success  attending  ti.e 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  information  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Uunttino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  ot  Syuod. 


A  PRINCE’S  ROBE  OF  LEOPARDS’  SKINS. 

A  Home  .Missionary  who  is  embarrassed  in  meeting 
current  expenses,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Board  to 
send  the  usual  remittanc  s.  will  sell  a  very  unique  and 
valuable  robe,  made  >  v  i.e  natives  of  the  Zambesi  Val¬ 
ley  and  given  to  the  nt-r  by  an  African  Prince,  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  had  by  addressing 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


RATE 

EXCURSION 

VIA 


TO  THE 

West  and  Northwest 

MAY  29,  1894. 


For  particulars,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents ;  or  oircu- 
ars  giving  rates  and  detailed  information  wiU  be 
mailed  tree  upon  applioatioh  to  W.  A.  THBAliIi, 
G.  P.  A  T  A.,  Chicago  A  North-'Westem  Bailwar, 
CHICAGO,  Ilili. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTLOH  OF  KEW  AHD 
SECOND-HARD  BOOKS  LH  THE  UHIKERSL 
At  a  §rreat  redaction  from  Pabllahors’  piicm 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  vou  may  At 
sire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  CAIALOOVH  HBHM. 

LEGCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park  NEW  YORK 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  23<i  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organizatiou  consist-  of  the  teaching 
fori-e,  under  Mr.  htims'in’s  personnl  cha^e  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Dlrec- 
tiou.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  financml  management  of  the  Institute. 

All  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportunities  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Bunt.  .Tno.  Ward  Stimson, 
140  West  ZM  Street.  Now  York.  Mr.  Stimson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  f I  om  interested  friends  of 
tbe  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


THE  evangelist. 


DO  not  be  deceived. —  The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch" 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


■  ANCHOR  ’’  (Cincinnati). 

•  ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY '*  (Pittshnrgh). 
•ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

•  BBYMBR-BAUMAN  "  (Pittsburgh). 

•  BRADLBY  ”  (New  York). 

•  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

•COLLIBR  ”(SL  LouU). 

•  CORNBLL  ”  (Bnfiaio). 
‘9AVISiX:HAMBBRS”  (Pittsbargh). 

•  ECKSTEIN  ’•  (Cincinnati). 

•  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT"  (New  York). 
“KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  JOH N  T. LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLBY  "  (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI  »(SL  T/>uU). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

••SOUTHERN  “(St  Louia  and  Chicago). 
••  ULSTER  "  (New  York). 

“UNION"  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  i.s 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready -mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  to  a 
•rs-pouiul  keg  of  Lead,  and  mix  yonr  own  paints.  Saves  time  ana  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probally 
save  you  a  go<M  many  dollars. 

N.^TIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


\ 


;i*cttoots  and  CoUe0cs. 


SCHERMERHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Uldest  and  heat  known  iu  U.  8. 
Established  186.5. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claesical.  Scientific  and  Special  Conrses.  Music  and 
Art.  Pi  inted  forms  sent  to  seboots  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BivEssiDi:  drive:, 

r6tn  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 


UPSOX  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  Uni versit j;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  U.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  iDformation.  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  fur  College  o.' Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Etefers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Etanoelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  in/ormatinu  address 
PHOEBUS  W,  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
LAWRENCEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

E:arl}  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  cata‘ogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Pb.D. 


THE  8AUVEUR  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES 
and  AMHERST  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Opens  duly  X,  1804.  For  prouramme  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst,  Mass. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opeus September  26th. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGOmZ  SCHOOL  P  O.,  PA. 


DHAUrunU  AbAUCMI  •  iiun  of  ycMinc  womea. 
Hniuiiwy  n nftnp|i ■  NEft  A  for  comfoit  and  haalth.  Twenty, 
fire  aoree— twelve  in  wrore ;  lake  for  rowincand  akatins. 
flail  nil  and  weaeraTeoaneof  atndy ;  aleo^reparatory 
ail  optional.  Year  commenoea  Sept.  IS,  ISM.  Apply  to 
lEn  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  fiaaa. 

UFAYEnE  C0LLE6E, 

MAHTON,  PA. 

Seven  Oonrses  in  Art,  PbUosorhy  and 


For  Catalogues  address 

THE  KEGISTKAI 


Desks 


^GISTKAR,  Easton,  Penaa, 

of  all  deocriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  tale  by 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Mow  York. 


Motels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  raielymet  with 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  iusensibly  draws  you  there 
as  oflen  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL,  “THE  AMERICAN.” 

(Brunswick.) 

14th  season  opens  May  1.5th. 

Steam  heat,  passenger  elevator,  etc. 

GEO.  A.  FaRNHAM,  Proprietor. 
Special  rates  for  the  conventions. 

DR.  STRiNG'S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  the 
roof:  snltes  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Ommissloners  to  General 
Assembly,  ^nd  for  illustrated  circular. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 

„  For  Health,pr  Ploa*uro,  the  pUce  for  you  to 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  S40,  $46.  $60.  $.50  to  $60  per  month 
accoiding  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


The  Nickle  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

oy  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sen 
water  beths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descr’p 
tive  ILusirated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  ft  SONS. 

MT.  MEENAHGA. 

IN  THE  SHAWANGUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

A  BDBCMSR  HOMS. 

Elevation  ISUOft.  Tbebestof  water, drv. exhilarating 
air.  fine  view.  400  acres  of  varied  mountain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Guertsof  former  years  and  those 
we  seek  are  people  of  qniet  and  refined  tastes.  Open  May 
88ih  to  Ck.t.  16. 

U.  E.  Terwilligbr,  Ellenvllle.  N.  Y. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  HOME  at  Fordham 
Heights  for  refined  people.  For  foil  particulars, 
aildress  Mrs.  M.  B.  McMartin.  18  East  28th  St..  N.  Y. 


A  FURNISHED  COTTAGE  to  rent  in  the  Catskills 
tor  the  summer  months.  Address  N.  K.  'Wilcox, 
Stamford,  N.  Y, 


VANDERBILT’S  BILTMORE. 

At  no  place  in  the  world,  whether  under 
public  or  private  patronage,  are  so  extensive 
experiments  made  in  behalf  of  an  improvement 
in  plants  and  trees  as  are  being  tried  at  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C. ,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
gives  these  particulars :  The  conception  of  the 
idea  of  acquiring  an  enormous  area  and  de¬ 
voting  it  to  such  noble  purposes  was  unique ; 
the  selection  of  the  site  a  decided  compliment 
to  the  climatic  advantages  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  since  before  the  selection  was  made 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  had  the  advantage  of  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  and  observation  throughout  the 
world,  and  had  found  no  place  which  com¬ 
bined  so  many  elements  of  good  as  what  is 
now  known  as  Biltmore.  Mr.  I.  N.  Laboiteaux 
of  this  city  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
visit  to  this  immense  Vanderbilt  estate,  full  of 
information  and  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
present  and  future  of  Biltmore  He  predicts 
for  the  enterprise  much  more  than  some  of 
the  most  sanguine  who  are  remote  from  the 
scene  had  ever  hoped.  For  forestry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  botany  in  general,  Biltmore  is  to 
become  a  veritable  model  garden,  where  the 
most  advanced  scientific  men  of  the  country 
are  in  the  immediate  employ  of  the  owner. 

The  arboretum  of  Biltmore  is  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  C.  D.  Bedle,  a  Cornell  ex¬ 
pert  in  Botany,  and  the  whole  landscape  there 
is  in  charge  of  the  famous  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  Frederick  L.  Olmstead.  An  imperfect 
idea  of  this  tremendous  undertaking  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  about  a  million 
plants  are  annually  grown  for  furnishing  the 
roadways  laid  out  by  the  landscape  architect. 
Moreover,  an  order  is  now  out  for  about  two 
million  fruit  trees  for  replanting  the  denuded 
hillsides  and  forest  areas  and  arboretum 
proper.  Including  all  specimens,  more  than 
six  million  plants  will  be  propagated  and  de¬ 
veloped  at  Biltmore.  The  total  number  of 
plants  that  have  been  propagated  there  up  to 
date  is  4,811, 72U.  and  the  w’ork  has  but  just 
begun.  A  greater  variety  of  the  hard  wood 
plants  can  he  found  there  now  than  in  any 
other  similar  place  in  the  world.  The  arbore¬ 
tum  proper  is  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  when  completed  will  constitute  an  im¬ 
mense  museum  of  living  trees  and  shrubs,  laid 
out  along  a  winding  roadway  twelve  miles  in 
length  and  traversing  nearly  every  variety  of 
soil.  Along  the  roadway  the  keen  observer 
can  count  fully  S.OdO  specimens  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  the  Biltmore  nursery  more  than 
7,0()0  varieties  of  botanical  specimens  are  being 
.tested.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  botani¬ 
cal  specimens  that  can  be  purchased  and  grown 
in  the  Western  North  Carolina  climate  that 
Biltmore  will  not  contain,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  scientific  propagation  of  forests  that  will 
not  be  tried  there. 

And  the  best  of  it  all  is  the  world  is  to  have 
the  benefit,  for  it  is- the  purpose  to  make  Bilt¬ 
more  something  more  than  a  place  for  the 
gratification  of  a  rich  man’s  fad. 


TENANT  FARMING. 

The  percentage  of  farm  hiring  families  in 
Iowa  in  1880  was  29.57.  The  percentage  of 
hired  farms  in  Illinois  in  1880  was  81.88;  the 
figures  for  1890  are  not  yet  published,  but  the 
growth  of  tenancy  in  other  States  indicates 
that  the  percentage  will  not  be  less  than  40. 
Between  1880  and  1890  Wisconsin  gained  (>,750 
owning  cultivators  and  16,5(>3  tenant  cultiva¬ 
tors.  The  percentage  of  tenancy  in  Minnesota 
increased  from  9.15  to  15.25.  In  Nebraska  the 
percentage  of  tenancy  was  18.02  in  1880.  The 
figures  for  1890  are  not  out,  but  the  area  cul¬ 
tivated  by  tenants  of  the  State  increased  from 
958,038  acres  in  1884  to  1,497,470  in  1895,  and 
A.  F.  Bentley’s  monograph  on  Harrison,  tak¬ 
ing  that  as  a  typical  western  farm  community, 
showed  that  of  185  owners  of  the  land  in  that 
township,  fifty-one  had  never  been  resident  in 
the  town,  and  ten  had  lived  there  and  moved 
away:  12,9(50  acres  in  that  town  were  culti¬ 
vated  by  owners  and  9,800  by  tenants.  Between 
1880  and  1884  the  number  of  Michigan  farms 
cultivated  by  owners  diminished  74  and  the 
number  of  rented  farms  increased  3,454.  What 
do  these  facts  indicate? 

They  indicate  that,  whereas  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  all 
the  products,  a  considerable  and  growing  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  the  West,  as  well  as  of 
New  England,  New  Jersey  and  the  South,  now 
with  the 'prices  of  produce  lower  than  they 
used  to  be,  divide  the  products  with  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land.  In  general,  Mr  Atkinson’s 
sanguine  views  are  amply  justified,  but  the 
growth  of  tenant  farming  is  entitled  to  more 
serious  consideration  than  he  gives  it. 
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So 


FOR  NEW  ROOFS. 


FOR  OLD  ROOFS. 


«2.00 


Per  lOO  square  feet- 


St«te  'ize  ot  omt  Hn<i  will  mull  mauiple  free 
GEO.  E.  GLINES,  48  West  Uroatlway,  N.  Y. 


$2.00 


O  I  -T  '  .1  ■  I  I 


The  BEST  ROUTE 


{ TheGreatHealthDrink 

I  Safe,  sure  and  reliable.  Always  on 
I  time.  A  pleasure  and  a  dcligUt.  Com- 
j  fortable,  enjoyable. 

HIRES* 

Rootbeer 

A2Sc.pkg.inakesSKanoD8.  Sold  eveiywhere. 

ScDd  Se.  tuap  Sir  brutiSil  picture  cerde  uud  heok. 

The  Chaa.  E.  HIrea  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD! 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUiNA-LAROCHE 


AS  nraGosAUHS  Tona 

CONTAlNlNb 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  aad  CITRE  of 

Malaria,  ladlgestloa,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Droaot,  Paiia. 

E.  FOUGERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLUl  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


SKIN 
DISEASES 

rsnch as  Eczema,  Scald  Head/, 
'Tetter  and  ail  Ichorous  Disorders 
are  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTNIENT 

I  Iiadiee  ceuimend  it  for  iu  efflcscy  In 
\i^ovlnK  Pimples,  Freckles  and 
^Blackheads.  Sold  ^  all  Dru^sls,  J 
^or  sent  by  mail.  50c.  per  aox.  M 
.  NMISni,  NMIIWAT  *  N., 
fi31  Commerce  Street,  ■“ 
.PaiI.AOUJ>BIA.^ 


:U(big  COIPAHY’S 
j  Eitmt  of  Beef 

I  This  world- known  product  has  received 
^  highest  awards  at  all  the  Principal  World’s 
Exhibitions  since  1807,  and  since  1885  has 
/  been  declared 


Aboie 

Competition 


1  Springs  1  _ 

on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Buffalo. 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

“Spray  or  ^t  left,”  is  the  timely  admonition 
of  the  New  England  Farmer  to  fruit- growers. 

The  hardiness  of  the  yellow  Crojby  peach, 
says  the  American  Cultivator,  is  giving  it  a 
boom  among  growws  of  this  fruit. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  Massa- 
chubetts  Legisliiture  recommended  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  811,5,000  for  lighting  the  gypsy 
moth  during  the  current  year.  It  has  been 
cut  dovn  to  §100,000,  but  the  full  amount  may 
yet  be  voted  as  the  best  economy. 

An  exchange  wisely  says:  “If  the  present 
condition  of  farmers  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
and  no  one  claims  that  it  is,  the  best  way  for 
improvement  would  seem  to  be  to  induce 
farmers  to  join  bands  and  investigate  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  their  past  and  pre.o- 
ent  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  then  apply 
the  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Is  there  any 
better  way?” 

The  pea  is  a  good  crop  for  the  orchard,  as  it 
does  not  drain  the  soul  of  moisture  during  the 
summer,  but  rather  helps  to  keep  the  surface 
moist  and  easily  permeable.  The  pea  crop 
gathers  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  the  crop  is  fed  off  by  hogs,  the  pea  vinei 
make  an  excellent,  cheap,  and  rich  mulch. 
With  a  diet  of  peas  and  fallen  apples  liogs  al¬ 
ways  thrive,  and  the  pork  thus  made  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  lean  meat  than  has  pork 
made  from  a  corn  diet. 

Professor  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio  l^xperi- 
ment  Station  states,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
that  the  large  English  gooseberries  may  be 
grown  free  from  the  mildew  that  so  common¬ 
ly  destroys  them  in  this  country,  by  suitable 
spraying.  Use  potassium  sulphide,  commonly 
called  liver  of  sulphur ;  dissolve  an  ounce  in 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  spray  three  or  four 
times,  the  first  time  soon  after  the  leaves  open. 
This  substance  does  not  adhere  to  the  fruit, 
like  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  after  the  fruit  is 
grown  and  ripe. 


HOUSEHUliD. 

The  Spoon. — When  stewing  fruit,  or,  in  fact, 
when  cooking  anything  in  an  open  vessel,  do 
not  leave  the  spoon  in  if  you  wish  to  have  it 
boil  quickly.  The  spoon  carries  a  portion  of 
the  heat  off  into  the  air. 

Delicious  Sandwiches.  —  Delicious  sand¬ 
wiches  are  made  by  buttering  thin  slices  of 
rye  bread  very  daintily,  using  very  little  but¬ 
ter,  and  spreading  with  Neufchatel  cheese. 
A  bit  of  water  cress  or  a  lettuce  leaf  dipped  in 
French  dressing,  shaken  dry,  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  slices,  improves  the  sandwich. 

Soup  Stock. — A  shin  of  beef  is  supposed  to 
average  in  weight  about  five  pounds,  and  the 
proportion  is  a  pound  of  meat  or  bone  to  every 
quart  of  water.  If  a  larger  proportion  of  meat 
or  water  is  used,  the  stock  will  not  stiffen. 
The  shin  is  the  foreleg,  and  there  should  be 
about  one- third  more  bone  than  meat.  Allow¬ 
ing  one  quart  of  water  for  every  pound  of 
meat  or  bone,  the  stock  should  jelly. 

New  Conveniences. — A  coffee  pot  with  a 
strainer  of  aluminum  that  will  not  rust  nor 
corrode,  a  bread -knife  with  the  cutting  edge 
in  refiex  curves,  that  is  warranted  not  to 
crumble  or  crush  warm  or  very  light  bread, 
and  liquid  chocolate  in  pound  cans  ready  for 
use  in  layer  cake,  are  some  of  the  new  con¬ 
veniences  offered  by  the  shops. 

Home  Lunch.— Boiled  hominy,  sweet  butter, 
chocolate.  Note :  Chocolate  is  food  and  drink. 
It  is  too  rich  to  use  in  a  big  meal,  and  apt  to 
produce  biliousness  or  heartburn.  Besides,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  spend  so  much  precious  time 
and  money  on  the  table. 

Farina  Pudding.— The  spring  dessert  that 
is  familiar  to  most  housekeepers  is  a  mould  of 
farina  pudding  served  with  preserved  straw¬ 
berries  or  pineapple  and  cream.  The  World 
says :  What  is  not  so  familiar,  perhaps,  to  some 
of  them  is  the  method  to  take  away  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  this  pudding,  rendering  it  light  and 
creamy.  A  young  woman  noted  for  her  deli¬ 
cate  farina  moulds  gives  this  recipe :  To  one 
quart  of  milk  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  fari¬ 
na  and  a  pinch  of  sugar.  Boil  in  a  double 
boiler  until  slightly  thickened,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  taking  from  the  stove  stir  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  after  which  mould. 


The  Value  of  Good  Bread 

la  appreciated  by  everyone,  hut  ao  few  are  able  to  aecaie 
nniformly  good  reanlta.  Thia  l»  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  milk  la  nted  the  character  of  it  la  exceedlnsly 
variable ;  by  uaing  Borden 'a  Peerleaa  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  you  will  overcome  this  difficulty.  Try  It. 


Flesh 

means  strength  to  with¬ 
stand  chronic  ailments, 
coughs,  colds  and  disease. 
Sound  flesh  is  essential  to 
health. 

Scott’g 

Emulsion 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
enriches  the  blood,  builds 
up  flesh  and  fortifies  the 
system  against  sickness  and 
chronic  ailments.  Physicians, 
the  world  over,  endorse  it, 

Dm’I  be  decelred  by  Sibstitntes! 

Praparad  by  Boott  5  Bowna,  N.  T.  All  Dmigiata. 


To  Clean  Kid  Gloves.— The  following  dry 
process  of  cleaning  kid  gloves  has  been  found 
satisfactory:  Prepare  a  generous  quantity  of 
cracker  crumbs ;  button  the  gloves  upon  the 
hands  and  rub  thoroughly  with  the  crumbs. 
This  process  is  especially  efficacious  in  cleans¬ 
ing  those  of  light  undressed  kid. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Exercise  and  Study.— The  Lancet  brings 
out  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  personal 
characteristi 's  of  persons  who  attain  a  healthy 
old  age.  In  most  aged  persons,  it  seems,  the 
vital  functions  “continue  in  active  exercise 
under  normal  conditions,”  this  being,  of 
course,  the  result  of  regularity  and  modera¬ 
tion  all  through  life.  More  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  statement  that  “if  in  any  direction 
it  IS  allowed  for  competitors  in  the  race  of  life 
to  dispense  with  self  control,  it  would  appear 
that  they  may,  to  a  great  extent,  use  this 
liberty  with  respect  to  physical  and  mental 
exertion.  We  must  not,  in  short,  eat  too  much, 
or  drink  too  much,  but  hard  study  and  exer¬ 
cise  may  be  indulged  in  not  only  without 
barm  but  with  the  best  results. 

Is  Night  Air  Injurious.— Thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers,  hunters  and  lumber-men  sleep  every 
night  in  tents  and  open  sheds  without  the 
least  injurious  consequences.  Men  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption  have  recovered  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  semi-savage  mode  of  life  and  camping 
outdoors  in  all  but  the  stormiest  nights.  Is  it 
the  draft  you  fear  or  the  contrast  of  tempera 
ture?  Blacksmiths  and  conductors  seem  to 
thrive  under  such  influences.  Draft?  Have 
you  ever  seen  boys  skating  in  the  teeth  of  a 
snow  storm  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour?  “They  counteract  the  effect  of  the  cold 
air  by  vigorous  exercise.  ”  Is  there  no  other 
way  of  keeping  warm?  Does  the  north  wind 
damage  the  fine  lady  sitting  motionless  in  her 
sleigh  or  the  helmsman  of  a  storm-tossed  ves¬ 
sel?  It  cannot  be  the  inclemency  of  the  open 
air,  for  even  in  the  sweltering  summer  nights 
the  sweet  south  winds,  blessed  by  all  creatures 
that  draw  the  breath  of  life,  bring  no  relief  to 
the  victim  of  aerophobia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  families  who  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  superstition  that  night  air  is  injurious, 
can  live  out  and  out  healthier  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city  than  its  slaves  on  the  airiest  high¬ 
lands  of  the  southern  Apennines. 


'  ■■  with  Naae^ftach  Mince  Maatlai 

^^^taUnpitohable  Iw  Its  exoeUenoe.  Ask 
^^=yonr  Oiocer  for  UM  NonaBneh  brand. 

MEKRE1X.8(KJLB  COuSytfW.  W.  Y» 


Soaad  Dbes  ere  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  Basse  of 


DEAFNESS 


than  all  devicesin  the  world.  H.A. 
Wales,  S4:*,?jhlaiMl  Bleek,  Chiraco. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  17,  1894. 


A  Day  in  New  York. 

Some  Things  Worth  Seeing,  and  How  to 
See  Them, 

It  has  long  been  a  wholesome  practice  on 
the  part  of  Commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  whose  homes  are  distant  from  New 
York  City,  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting,  to  visit  the  metropolis  and 
gain  some  personal  knowledge  of  people  and 
institutions  41  interest  to  those  engaged  in 
church  work.  A  hearty  invitation  is  extended 
to  commissioners,  their  families,  and  friends, 
to  visit  the  offices  of  The  Evangelist,  in  the 
Decker  Building.  Union  Square.  We  will  not 
onl}’  be  glad  to  see  them,  but  to  do  anything 
we  can  to  assist  in  making  their  visit  to  New 
York  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  make  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  some  places  of  in¬ 
terest,  with  the  thought  of  economizing  the 
time  and  energy  of  visitors. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to 
visit  the  principal  book  stores  without  waste 
of  time,  the  following  list  has  been  arranged, 
giving  first  the  stores  farthest  down-town : 

Harper  Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1  Bond  Street. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  18  and  20 

Astor  Place. 

Frederick  Warne  and  Company,  3  Cooper 
Union. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  51  East  Tenth 
Street. 

Macmillan  and  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  112  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue. 

James  Pott  and  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  5  East  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  151-155  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company,  182  Fifth 
Avenue. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  31  West  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  27  West  Twenty-third 
Street. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  33  East  Seven¬ 
teenth  Street. 

Any  who  are  in  search  of  Sunday-school 
books  or  helps  will  find  them  in  great  variety 
at  the  stores  of 

American  Sunday-school  Union,  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue  and  Ninth  Street. 

Ward  and  Drummond,  711  Broadway. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  112  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue. 

American  Tract  Society,  10  East  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Those  in  search  of  information  on  the  subject  j 
of  music  should  visit  the  organ  factories  of  ' 

Muller  and  Abel,  Twenty- first  Street  and 
Second  Avenue. 

Hook  and  Hastings  Company. 

George  Jardine  and  Son,  318  and  320  East 
Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Ferriind  and  Votey,  1,945  Park  Avenue. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ  Company,  96 
Fifth  Avenue. 

For  vocal  music  call  on 

The  Century  Company,  33  East  Seventeenth  ' 
Street.  | 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company,  43-47  East  j 
Tenth  Street. 

Asa  Hull.  132  Nassau  Street. 

Also  the  great  music  publishers  located  in 
Union  Square.  _ 

Nor  must  “shopping”  be  forgotten.  In  the 
great  stores  of 

Arnold,  Constable  and  Company,  Broadway 
and  Nineteenth  Street,  i 


James  McCreery  and  Company,  Broadway 
and  Eleventh  Street, 

Best  and  Company,  60-62  W^est  Twenty-third 
Street, 

Sheppard,  Knapp  and  Company,  Sixth  Av¬ 
enue,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets, 

H.  O’Neill  and  Company,  Sixth  Avenue, 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
will  be  found  unsurpassed  displays  of  dress 
goods,  upholstery,  and  draperies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  of  every  grade  and  price. 

Displays  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  fine 
arts  generally  will  be  found  in  the  various 
museums  and  art  galleries.  Among  the  most 
prominent  are 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Central  Park, 
Eighty-second  Sfreet  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Eighty-first  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue. 

Schaus’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue. 

Knoedler  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue. 

Reichard  Art  Galleries,  15  West  Thirty-third 
Street. 

The  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  possi¬ 
bly  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  silver¬ 
ware  ^in  the  United  States,  extend  a  special 
invitation  to  visit  their  show  rooms,  on  Broad¬ 
way  and  Nineteenth  Street,  where  will  be 
found  their  magnificent  display  lately  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  a  perfect  museum 
of  ecclesiastical  metal-work  and  silverware. 


The  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company, 
333  Fourth  Avenue,  invites  commissioners  and 
friends  to  view  the  “Tiffany  Chapel"  as  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  many 
beautiful  works  in  glass  and  mosaic,  especially 
a  beautiful  window,  entitled,  “The  vision  of 
St.  John  on  the  Island  of  Patmos.  ”  A  full 
description  of  the  chapel  will  be  given  daily 


at  10.30  and  11.30  A.  M.,  and  at  2,  8,  and  4 
oclock  P.  M.,  followed  by  recitals  upon  the 
famous  organ  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Hamlin  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
recently  erected  in  the  chapel. 

Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Lamb,  manufacturers  of 
fine  colored-glass  windows  and  artistic  church 
furniture  and  metal-work,  invite  inspection 
of  their  studios  at  59  Carmine  Street,  where 
visitors  will  find  some  beautifully  wrought 
works  for  decorative  use  in  churches. 

One  of  the  most  p'easant  and  picturesque 
routes  from  Saratoga  to  New  York  is  via  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  winding  along  the  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  and  passing  through  the  heart 
of  the  Highlands.  'The  train  service  is  unex¬ 
celled  in  every  detail. 

Good  hotels  are  abundant,  but  we  mention 
the  St.  Denis,  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
as  desirably  located  and  well  kept.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  European  plan,  and  rooms  may 
be  had  for  one  dollar  a  day  and  upward. 

From  the  time  when  summer  really  opens, 
till  the  cooler  breezes  of  autumn,  dwellers  and 
visitors  in  New  York  have  a  sure  defence 
against  the  heat  and  a  most  delightful  relief 
in  the  trip  to  Sandy  Hook  and  return  on  the 
swift  and  commodious  steamers  which  are  run 
by  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  in  connection 
with  their  Long  Branch  service.  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  General  Assembly  and  their 
friends  who  have  come  East  from  all  over  the 
continent  and  who  intend  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  metropolitan  pleasures  of  New  York, 
should  not  miss  this  unique  sail  up  and  down 
the  bay.  It  is  a  taste  of  old  ocean  itself,  as 
the  voyager  gets  the  motion  and  the  salt  winds 
of  the  Atlantic  as  he  sweeps  over  the  broad 
surface  of  the  lower  bay.  By  disembarking 
at  Atlantic  Highlands  he  can  be  whirled  in  a 
few  minutes  to  any  one  of  several  famous  sea‘ 
side  resorts.  The  “Sandy  Hook  Route”  is 
deservedly  popular  with  all  New  Yorkers  by 
reason  of  its  tonic  effect,  and  visitors  should 
get  a  whiff  of  the  “ozone”  which  braces  up 
the  tired  toiler’s  system  on  a  sultry  July  or 
August  day.  It  is  an  ocean  trip  by  sample, 
and  without  the  nausea. 


Necessary  Tonic  or  Auxlii'<ry  is  a  sure  Life  Income. 
Get  rates.  HILL  &  CO.,  16.5  Uroadwaj.  New  York. 


The  Saratogian 

Will  Print  Daily  Reports 

OF  THE 

Proceedings  of  the 

General  Assembly 

Full,  Prompt  and  Accurate 
news  of  each  day’s  transac¬ 
tions  by  Trained  Reporters. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  tbe  Entire  Session 
of  tbe  Assembiy  for 

50  cts. 

The  Saratogian  will  have  represent¬ 
atives  on  the  ground  authorized  to 
take  subscriptions,  or  they  can  be 
made  at  the  office  of  the  paper. 
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•  TIFFANY-  CLASS-^^-DECORATINC-COMPANY- 

•  FVRN1SHERSA5  CLASS  WORKERS'DOMESTICH5  ECCLESIASTICAL* 

DECORATIONS'  qf)  •MEMORIALS' 

•  333TO  341  FOVRJH  AVENVE-NEV'MDRK" 

The  attention  attracted  by  our  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  was  widespread,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  state 
that  we  received  55  separate  medals,  a  greater  number,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  than  was  granted  to  any  other  individual  ex¬ 
hibitor.  These  awards  are  particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  the 
jury  granting  them  was  composed  of  foreigners  of  distinction  and  large 
knowledge  concerning  the  decorative  arts.  A  further  proof  of  the 
value  and  originality  ot  our  work  is  that  the  representatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  governments,  of  marked  ability,  have  ordered  from  us 
examples  of  our  work  to  be  placed  in  the  museums  and  schools  of  in¬ 
dustrial  art  in  the  countries  which  they  represent. 

We  have  erected  a  building  adjoining  our  studios  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  exhibition  of  the  chapel  and  other  features  of  our  World’s 
Fair  exhibit.  In  the  studios  is  shown,  among  fine  examples  of  Tiffany 
windows,  one  window  representing  the  "Vision  of  St.  John  on  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Patmos."  There  are  also  on  exhibition  /estments  wrought  in 
gold  and  precious  stones,  ecclesiastical  objects  in  precious  metals  and 
delicately  wrought  vases  in  quaintforms  of  rich  opaque  and  irridescent 
glass. 

The  chapel  is  a  marvelous  work  of  marble  and  glass  mosaic.  The 
ciborium  formed  by  arches  resting  one  above  the  other,  ornamented 
with  gold  overlays  and  jeweled  settings  and  inlays  of  mosaic  inscrip¬ 
tions,  rests  on  columns  of  dark  glass  mosaic  upon  marble  bases.  The 
rerodos  is  a  panel  of  dark  mosaic  representing  the  Vine  and  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  the  symbols  of  the  early  Christians,  of  the  Sacrament  and  Im¬ 
mortality.  The  altar  front  is  composed  of  150,000  pieces  of  glass 
mosaic  relieved  by  symbols  inlaid  in  irridescent  pearl.  The  taber¬ 
nacle  door  is  studded  with  gems,  and  above  is  a  cross  set  with  over  300 
topazes.  The  three  steps  on  which  the  altar  rests  (the  pedella),  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Trinity,  the  five  steps  to  the  pedella  representing  the 
five  wounds,  the  lectern,  the  sedalia,  the  baptistery  and  the  pulpit  are 
of  mosaic  and  marble,  enriched  to  correspond  with  the  altar.  Before 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sanctuary  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  cross  The 
chapel  is  lighted  by  several  examples  of  Tiffany  windows. 

No  more  delightful  opportunity  is  afforded  of  studying  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  art  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  studios  and  chapel.  The  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  specially  invited. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  IT,  IHIM. 


The  Evangelist  5.  5.  Library. 

THE  100  BEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


All  want  to  know  what  the  books  are 


Every  Sunday=School  should  have  them 


What  are  the  100  Best  Sunday-School  Books? 

I'o  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  The  Evangelist  invites  the  Library 
Committee,  or  persons  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  books,  of 

Every  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  in  the  United  States 

to  send  to  The  Evangelist  a  list  of  loo  books,  which  each  committee,  as  the  result  of  its  reading  and 
experience  considers  the  best  for  Sunday-School  Scholars  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  years,  whether 
in  their  library  or  not. 

It  must  give  the  exact  title  of  too  books  in  the  English  language,  with  the  nrme  of  the  author. 
Printed  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

The  lists  must  be  mailed  to  The  Evangelist  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June  next. 

I'he  lists  will  be  carefully  compared,  and  the  too  books  wdiich  shall  be  named  upon  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  lists  will  constitute 

The  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday =School  Library. 


X 


SEVEN  ATTRACTIVE  PHIZES, 

To  the  Sunday  School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  largest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  The  Evangelist  Library  comp’ete,  or  100  volumes,  substituting  for  such  of  the  100  Best 
Books  as  the  Sunday-.School  may  already  have,  an  equal  number  of  other  books,  which  .‘■hall  stand  next 
highest  upon  the  lists. 

To  the  .Sunday-.School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100  Best 
Books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as  the  .Sunday-School  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists  appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

5end  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 

Address  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COnPANY, 


DECKER  BUILDING, 


33  Union  Square, 


New  York  City. 
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The  Jackson  Sanatorium, 


At  Dansville,  New  York. 


Group  or  CottUKen  BrloiiKinR  to  tho  Jat-ksoii  .Sanatfiriiiiii. 

All  forms  of  baths,  including  Turkish,  Russian,  Moliere  Thermo  Electric,  Saline  and  Sulphur  are  administered  by  skilled  attendants,  also 
Electricity  (Galvanic,  Faradic  and  Static),  Massage.  Swedish  Movements,  Vacuum  treatment.  Oxygen  treatment,  etc. 

Hillside  location,  1300  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  wooded  park  overlooking  extended  views  of  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  region  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfulness  and  beautv.  The  grounds  comprise  sixty  acres.  Clear,  dry  atmosphere,  free  from  fogs  and  malaria.  Pure  spring 
water  from  rocky  heights,  nearly  identical  in  mineral  properties  with  the  noted  springs  of  Contrexeville,  in  France.  Thorough  drainage  and 
sewerage  systems.  Delightful  walks  and  drives.  Mountain  streams,  waterfalls,  glens  and  lakes  in  vicinity.  Lawn  tennis  and  other  out-of 
door  games. 

Elegant  fire-proof  main  building  and  twelve  cottages,  all  with  light,  airy  rooms,  and  all  commanding  lovely  views.  Extensive  apart¬ 
ments  for  treatment  above  first  floor.  •  The  asphalt  roof  of  main  building,  reached  by  elevator,  is  over  200  feet  in  length,  and  affords  prome¬ 
nade  and  opportunity  for  out  door  cot  and  hammock  life  the  year  round.  „  ,  ,  .  -  •  , 

Superior  cuisine,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  Superintendent  of  the  Chautauqua  Cooking  School,  and  of  national 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  scientific  cookery.  , 

Electric  bells,  safety  elevator,  patrol,  messenger  and  type  writing  service,  telegraph,  long-distance  telephone,  open  fires,  library,  daily 
papers,  and  every  appliance  for  health,  comfort  and  good  cheer. 

On  line  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  without  change. 

P’or  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  other  information  address 

J.  ARTTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretary, 

I)an«ville,  New  York. 


thirty-five  years  the  leading  Health  Institution  in  Anierica,  is  dis- 
JP  tinctive  in  its  conduct  and  character.  Its  methods  are  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  the  curative  power  for  the  restoration  of  health  is  to 
be  found  in  the  application,  according  to  individual  needs,  of  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  life  and  health,  rather  than  in  a  dependence  on  drugs  or  other  expe¬ 
dients. 

The  Sanatorium  is  under  the  personal  care  of  a  resident  staff  of  experi¬ 
enced  physicians — four  men  and  three  women — all  of  them  graduates  of 
regular  medical  colleges,  and  it  has  the  endorsement  of  eminent  physicians 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Located,  designed,  and  equipped  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  need.«,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  iis  guests,  it  offers 
exceptional  advantages  and  attractions  to  those  who  are  sick,  or  needing 
rest  and  change. 

Remedial  agents  which  medical  science  and  experience  have  proved  val¬ 
uable;  the  resources  of  nature,  as  sunlight,  pure  air,  water,  electricity,  and, 
not  less  in  importance,  (particularly  in  cases  of  chronic  invalidism),  the 
mental  and  moral  forces,  are  brought  into  service  and  applied  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  health.  Lectures  on  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects,  regular  lessons  and  practice  in  the  Physical  Culture  depart¬ 
ment,  and  frequent  musical,  dramatic  and  social  entertainments  afford  ample  opportunity  for  instruction  and  amusement. 
I  hus  the  work  is  educative  as  well  as  curative,  and  the  invalid  while  getting  well  learns  how  to  keep  well.  Sunday  services 
and  morning  worship  are  held  in  the  beautiful  chapel  connected  with  the  main  building.  Flspecial  provision  is  made  for 

QUIB^T  AND  RESX, 

as  well  as  for  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation. 


A  UTTLE  HIGHER  IN  PRICE.  BUT 
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